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PREFACE. 



While for all who take an interest in the customs and life of 

our ancestors Tusser*s writings must alwa}'s possess considerable 

interest, to the Members of the English Dialect Society they 

are especially valuable for the large number of dialectic words 

and forms which they contain. The Glossary has therefore 

been made ver}' full, possibly, in the opinion of some, too full ; 

but as this is the most important portion of the work to the 

Society, I have thought it better to err, if at all, on the right 

side. 

With regard to the preparation of this Edition a few words 

may be neccssar}'. As the Members of the Society are aware, the 
task was originally undertaken by Mr. W. Payne. Ill-health 
unfortunately prevented him from carrying the work to a com- 
pletion, but to him the Society is indebted for the supervision 
of the reprint of the Edition of 1580, which he collated most 
carefully with the editions of 1557 and 1577, and to which he 
added several pieces from those editions, thus making the present 
reprint more complete than any yet published. Mr. Payne also 
compiled a very complete Index of Words, which has been of 
great assistance to me for purposes of reference, and in preparing 
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the Glossary. The notes also from Tusser Redivivns (marked 
T.R.) were for the most part extracted by Mr. Payne. 

A reprint of the First Edition of 1557 was not incladed in 
the original programme, but after the work came into my hands 
an opportunity was presented through the kindness of Mr. F. 
J. Fumivall, who lent for the purpose his copy of the reprint 
Xof 1 810, of exhibiting the work in its original form of "One 
,c hundreth Points'' side by side with the extended edition of 
1580, the last which had the benefit of the author^s supervision. 
The proof-sheets have been collated with the unique copy in 
the British Museum by Miss Toulmin-Smith, to whom I return 
my thanks for her kindness, and the correctness of the rq>rint 
may consequently be relied on. From Mr. F. J. Fumivall I 
have received numerous hints, and much valuable help, while 
to Mr. J. Britten, F.L S., I am indebted for his kindness in 
revising and supplementing the notes on the Plants named in 
Tusser. But my chief obligations are due to the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, whose uniform kindness has considerably lightened my 
labours, and from whom both directly and indirectly (through 
the notes in his numerous publications), but more particularly 
in his noble edition of Piers Plowman, I have derived the 
greatest assistance. 

May 14/A, 1878. S. J. H. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 



Thomas Tusser, the Author of the "Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandr}'/' was bom at Rivenhall/ near Kelvedon and 
Witham, in the County of Essex, about the year 1525. The 
exact date of his birth is uncertain, Warton' placing it in 1523, 
and Dr. Mavor in 15 15, in which he is supported by the in- 
scription on the mural tablet erected to the memory of Tusser 
in the church of Manningtree, where he is stated to have 
been sixty-five years of age at the time of his death, which 
took place in 1580. 

Tusser, however, appears to have been elected to King's 
College, Cambridge, in 1543, and as he would have become 
ineligible at nineteen, his birth cannot have taken place earlier 
than 1523, and, most probably, did not take place before 1524 
or 1525. 

It appears from the pedigree recorded by his nephew, John 
Tusser, the son of his eldest brother Clement, at the Herald's 
Visitation of Essex in 1570, which is the only record we have 



' The nuBC ci Tooer does not appear in the parochial registen at Rivenhall, 
wkxb only eatcDd back to 1634. According to Dr. Mavor, the name and race 
bavc loog been extinct 

s IliMory of English Poetry, 1840* vol. iiL p. 248. 
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While for all who take an interest in the customs and life of 

our ancestors Tusser's writings must always possess considerable 

interest, to the Members of the English Dialect Society they 

are especially valuable for the large number of dialectic words 

and forms which they contain. The Glossary has therefore 

been made very full, possibly, in the opinion of some, too full ; 

but as this is the most important portion of the work to the 

Society, I have thought it better to err, if at all, on the right 

side. 

With regard to the preparation of this Edition a few words 

may be necessar}-. As the Members of the Society are aware, the 
task was originally undertaken by Mr. W. Payne. Ill-health 
unfortunately prevented him from carrying the work to a com- 
pletion, but to him the Society is indebted for the supervision 
of the reprint of the Edition of 1580, which he collated most 
carefully with the editions of 1557 and i577> and to which he 
added several pieces from those editions, thus making the present 
reprint more complete than any yet published. Mr. Payne also 
compiled a very complete Index of Words, which has been of 
great assistance to me for purposes of reference, and in preparing 
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a musician, and of whom he speaks in terms of praise and affec- 
tion. In this manner the next ten years were passed, and during 
this time his parents died. At the end of this period, either from 
disgust at the vices of the Court, or finding, to use his own words, 
" the Court began to frown," he retired into the country, married,^ 
and settled down as a farmer at Cattiwade,' a hamlet in the parish 
of Brantham, in Suffolk, and on the borders of Essex, where he 
composed his " Hundredth Good Pointes of Husbandrie," the first 
edition of which appeared in 1557. 

In consequence of his wife's ill-health, he removed to Ipswich, 
" a town of price, like Paradise." Here his wife died, and he 
married Amy, daughter of Edmond Moon, and settled down at 
West Dereham in Norfolk. On leaving this town, on account of 
the litigious character of his neighbours, he became, probably 



Paget House, then Leicester House, and lastly Essex House. Two years after- 
wards he was Ambassador to the Emperor Charles V., and in the same year was 
called by writ to Parliament by the title of Lord Paget of Beaudesert, Com, Salop, ^ 
and soon after sent to treat for peace with France. On the £Edl of the Duke of 
Somerset, he was charged with designing the murder of several noblemen at Paget 
House, and in consequence was sent to the Tower, deprived of his honours and 
offices, and fined £(3000, one-third of which was remitted. On the death of 
Edward VI. he joined the Earl of Arundel, the chief champion of Queen Mary, and 
gained her favour by his activity. Soon after her marriage with Philip, he was 
sent Ambassador to the Emperor at Brussels, to consult Cardinal Pole respecting 
the restoration of Popery. In this reign he was made Lord Privy SeaL Lord 
Paget died very aged, in 1563, and was buried at Drayton in Middlesex. He 
left issue by Anne, daughter of — Prestin, Esq., Com. Lane, three sons and 
five daughters. His eldest son Henry succeeded him in the title ; but dying 
in 1568, the peerage descended to his next brother, Thomas, whom Tusser claims 
also for a patron. Thomas being zealously afiected to Popery, and implicated 
in the plots in favour of Mary Queen of Scots, fied and was attainted 1587, 
and died three years after at Brussels, leaving one son, Thomas, who succeeded 
him. 

^ Of the name and family of his first wife we are entirely ignorant. 

* In later editions printed Ratwade, and transferred to Sussex, a mistake into 
which Warton has fallen. 
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where was formerly, according to Stow,* a monmnent to his 

memory, inscribed as follows : 

" Here Thomas Tusser, clad in earth doth lie, 
That sometime made the Poyntes of Husbandrie ; 
By him then leame thou maist, here leame we must. 
When all is done we sleepe and tume to dust. 
And yet through Christ to heaven we hope to go, 
Who reades his bookes, shall find his faith was sa" 

This inscription is perfectly in character with the man, and was 

probably written by Tusser himself. 

A mural tablet to his memory has been erected in Manningtree 

Church in Essex, with the following inscription : " Sacred to the 

memory of Thomas Tusser, Gent., bom at Rivenhall, in Essex, 

and occupier of Braham Hall ' near this town, in the reign of King 

Edward the Sixth, where he wrote his celebrated poetical treatise, 

entitled. Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry^ etc. His 

writings show that he possessed a truly Christian spirit, and his 

excellent maxims and observations on rural affairs evince that he 

was far in advance of the age in which he lived. He died in 

London in 1580, at the age of 65, and was interred in the parish 

church of St. Mildred in the Poultry, where the following epitaph, 

said to have been written by himself, recorded his memory ; " then 

follows a copy of the epitaph already given. 



^ Survey of London, ed. 1618, p. 474. The chorch of St Mildred was destroyed 
in the Great Fire. 

' Braham Hall was in 1460 the residence of Sir John Braham, and is about a 
mile and a half from Manningtree, and in the parish of Brantham, where Tusser 
first introduced the culture of barley ; 

" In Brantham where rye but no barley did grow. 
Good barley I had, as a many did know. 
Five seam of an acre, I truly was paid, 
For thirty load muck of each acre so laid." — Chapt. 19, st. 9. 

The field where barley fint grew at Brantham is still pointed out by tradition. 
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TIk Elxtcnient in this inscription that he wrote the " Five 
Hundred Points " at Brabam Hal! is incorrect ; what he did write 
there was the "One Hundred Points of Good Husbandrie," after- 
ward* enlarged to " Five Hundred Points." 

It baa been a very generally received opinion that Tusser died 
in great poverty. Fuller, in his "Worthies of Essex," p. 334, 
says, " Whether he bought or sold, he lost, and when a renter im- 
|>overi>bed himself, and never enriched bis landlord ; he spread 
ht> bread with all sorts of butter; yet none could stick thereon." 
Warlon also says:* " Without a tincture of careless inipnidcnce, 
or vicioaa extravagance, this desultory character seems to have 
thrived in no vocation." 

Again. In Pcacham's •■ Miiicr\a," a book of emblems printed 
in l6lt. there is a device of a whetstone and a scythe, with 
these lines : — 

" They Itll mc, Tusser, when thou wert alive, 
And badst for profit turned every stone, 
Wbcrc'cr thoa earnest, thou could'st never thrive, 
TboDgh hereto best thou could'st counsel every one, 

A* it may in thy Husbandry appear; 
Wherein afresh thou liv'st among us here. 
So like ihy self, a number more arc wont. 

To sharpen others with advice of wit. 

When they themselves arc like the wheUtone blunt." 

These statements, however, appear to be scarcely borne out 

by Taster's will. By it we find that, at the time of his death, 

< HM. of Enc- PoeUy. ml. iii. p. 249. 

* TliiM aheml tn "Koaeiiu>ni toi inecnicnu Huul Ticca ; or a pUuuit 
I Cl«*« faf tbat WiU to nik in, elc," Sto. Um :~> 

"Tduct, llicy to!) mc. when thou werl «Jivc 
ThiiD, (cKUnt ihrift, thywlf whiWh ncyer thrive 1 
So, iiltc tlic whcuiooe, nxaaf men uc wiiitl, 
Ta tlotpcD gUicn, when iheauclTca are btunu 
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his brother William owed him /'jjo, a large smn in those days» 
and, further, that he was the owner of two small copyhold and 
leasehold farms. Had he been so unfortunate in all his under- 
takings, and been, as Fuller terms him, "a stone which gathers 
no moss," Tusser would hardly have been able to lend his 
brother such a sum of money. If, however, it be true that he 
lived and died poor, we may, in all probability, attribute it to 
his love of hospitality, a prominent feature in his character, as 
well as to a roving and unsteady disposition. 

Dr. Mavor states in the introduction to his edition of 1810, 
p. II, that "it may be inferred from his [Tusser's] own words, 
that his happiness was not permanently promoted by this 
match [his second marriage]. He seems to complain of the 
charges incident ' to a wife in youth,' and had she transmitted 
her thoughts to posterity, we should probably have heard some 
insinuations against an old husband." I fail, however, to see 
sufficient grounds for this assertion : on the contrar}', Tusser's 
words on the only occasion on which he speaks of his second 
wife seem to bear an opposite construction : — 

"I chanced soon to find a Moon 

of cheerful hue ; 
Which well a fine me thought did shine 
And never change — (a thing most strange) 
Yet kept in sight her course aright. 

And compass true." — Chapt. 113, stanza 19. 

It is true that in several passages he speaks of the increased 
expenses and responsibilities incident to a married life, but only, 
as it appears to me, with the view of deterring others from 
entering into that state without carefully considering before- 
hand the cost and probable consequences of such a step. 
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By his first wife Tusser had no children, but by liie second. 
who sarvived him, he had three sons, Thomas, John and 
£dnond. and one daughter Mary. 

Hi> will, which \% exceedingly characteristic, is given in 
full at the end or this introduction, p. nix, from a copy in the 
firitiab Museum,* privately printed in 1846 by Mr. Charles 
Clark, or Great Totham, Essex, from a transcript fumiihcd to 
him by Mr. E. Ventris, of Cambridge, by whom the original 
wu diKOVorcd in the Registry at Ely,' At the end of the will 
were printed Tussei's metrical Autobiography, and a few notices 
from oeaHy contemporary authors. Mr. Clark also printed in 
iSj4 a few copies of the original edition of 1557 of the 
"Hundredth good Poyntcs of Husbandrie." 

Tnitcr was, as may be seen from his writings, a man of 
faigh religioDi principles, good-aatured and cheerful, of a kindly 
asd gencrtnu disposition, and hospitable to a fault. Although 
be roDftanily inculcates economy, he was entirely free from 
Ibe meanness and pitiful spirit, which, according to Stillingfieet. 
■ade fanners of his time starve their cattle, their land and 
evetything belonging to them ; choosing rather to lose a pound 
than spend a shilling. " Mirth and good cheer," seems to have 
bt«n his motto, and although he may have been imprudent in 
allowing bit Im-c of hospitality to be carried to such an excess 
as lo k«ep htm from independence, yet wc cannot help loving 
tbc man, and admiring the justness of his sentiments on 
cvciy snbject connected with life and morals. Strict as he 
appcan to hare been in all matters connected with religion, he 



■ Jibdr-inuk, 10S17, {. 

* Noiei uid QacricB, lit Set. vol. 1 
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was far from being what he terms "fantastically scrupulous," 

or, as we should now say, of a puritanical disposition. He 

prefers a merry fellow to a grave designing villain : — 

" Play thou the good fellow ! seeke none to misdeeme ; 
Disdaine not the honest, though merie they seeme ; 
For oftentimes seene, no more verie a knave, 
Than he that doth counterfeit most to be grave." * 

How strongly, too, does he support the keeping up of the old 

" feasting-daies," " Olde customes that good be let no man 

dispise," the festivities of Christmas,' the Harvest Home, etc. 

His maxims on the treatment of servants and dependents are 

conceived in a truly Christian spirit, as when he says : — 

"Once ended thy harvest, let none be beguil'd. 
Please such as did help thee — man, woman, and child ; 
Thus doing with alway such help as they can, 
Thou winnest the praise of the labouring man." 

"Good servants hope justly some friendship to feel. 
And look to have favour, what time they do well." 

And again, such as these — 

" Be lowly, not sullen, if aught go amiss, 
What wresting may lose thee, that win with a kiss." 

" Remember the poor that for God's sake do call. 
For God both rewardeth and blesseth withall. 
Take this in good part, whatsoever thou be. 
And wish me no worse than I wish unto thee." 

The versification of Tusser does not call for any lengthened 
remarks. The greater portion of his work is written in the 
same anapaestic metre, which, though rough, is well adapted 

* Chapter 30, stanza, 3. 

* •* What season then better of all the whole yeere 

Thy needie poor neighbour to comfort and cheere ? " 




for retention in Iho memory. There are, however, two ex- 
ceptions worthy of special notice : firstly, the " Prerace to the 
Baier" {see p. 14) and the " Comparison between Champion 
Cocmtrie and Scvetall" (see p. 140), vhich are the first ex- 
amples of a metre afterwards adapted by Prior and Shenstone, 
ud genenOIy believed to have originated with the latter: 
secondly, the "Author's linlccd verses" (see p. 104), a species 
of what Dr. Guest calls Inverse Rhime in the following passage 
from his "History of English Rhythms":' "Inverse Rhime is 
that which exists between the last accented syllable of the first 
aection, and the first accented syllable of the second. It appears 
to have flourished most in the fiAecnth and sixteenth centuries. 
I do not remember any instance of it in Anglo-Saxon, but it 
is probably of native growth.* A kindred dialect, the Icelandic. 
bad, at an early period, a species of rhime closely resembling 
the present — the second verse always beginning with the last 
•ccented syllable of the first. It is singular that the French 
had in the sixteenth century a rhime like the Icelandic, called 
by them h rinu mlnlasiie. The present rhime differed from it, 
as it was contained in one verse . , . Thus: — 

"These steps] both nach'^ and ltach\ thou shalt( 

To cornel by/An//|| to ihi/l\ wiihal|.'— Tusscr. 
'The pilpers ttmd^ and limii\tt blcwl. 
The daolccra f««*0 and quick\er flew].' — Bums." 
The following are Tusscr's principal peculiarities : — 
I. The use of a plural noun with a verb singular. This very 
frequently occun. " Somi," too, is almost invariably treated thus. 

> V<l. I. pp. 136, 7. 

■ A very carioui riamplr I* printed from lUA. MS. 913 m "Esri; EnsUib 



I 
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2. His omissions and elliptical phrases, such as [while] 
plough-cattle [are] a-baiting (Ss/i) ; thy market [having been] 
despatched, 57/45 J « small [income] 65/11; in the mottoes of 
the months, [work] forgotten [in the] month past; and in such 
expressions as ** fault known ^^ ^7/^^> "that done'* 55/2, *^who 
living** 26/1, etc. 

3. Peculiarities of rime. Tusser appears to have attributed far 
more importance to the outward appearance of his riming words, 
than to the reality of the rimes. So long as they appeared to 
rime, it seems to have mattered little that in pronunciation they 
were widely different. We thus find them constantly (a) changing 
the spelling of words in order to make them look like others ; 
and again (3) using as rimes words which, though similarly 
spelt, are totally unlike in pronunciation. The following examples 
will sufiice. In alterations of orthography we find weight (for 
wait) to rime with eight ; raies (for raise) ; mutch to rime with 
hutch ; thease to rime with ease ; ise (for ice) to rime with device ; 
Jlo (for flow) to rime with fro; feere (for fire or fier) to rime 
with Janiveere\ tought (for taught) to rime with thought; cace 
(for case) to rime with place; waight (foe wait) to rime with 
straight ; bilde, to rime with childe; thoes (for those) to, rime with 
sloes, etc. 

On the other hand, we find such rimes as the following : 
plough, rough; shew, few; have, save; have, crave; feat, great ; 
overthwart, part ; shed, fal; and a very curious instance in 
Chapter 69, stanza i, where thrive is made to rime with atchive. 

If the number of editions through which an author^s works 
pass be a proof of merit, as it certainly is of popularity, few 
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wril«3 of his time can enter into comrwtition with Tusser. 
DurlDg the rorty years from th« appearance of the first edition 
of the "One Hundrelh Poyntes" in 1557 to the end of the 
sixteenth century, no fewer than thirteen editions of his work 
ue koovn to have been published. Yet all are scarce, and few 
of those sorvivinj; are perfect ; a proof that what was intended 
for pnajcal use had been sedulously applied to that purpose. 
" Some books," says Mr, Haslewood, in the " British Biblio- 
gnpbcr," No. iii,, "become heir-looms from value; and Tusser's 
woik, for Dscfnl infonnalion in every department of agriculture, 
together with its qoaint and amusing observations, perhaps 
pancd the copies from father to son, till they crumbled away 
in the bare shifting of the pages, and the mouldering relic 
oeJy lost its value by the casual mutilation of time." Sub- 
Jotqcd is a list of all the various recorded editions, extracted 
fmm Mayor's Introduction and other s 



I5S7' A Hundrelh Good Pointes of Husbandrie. Reprinted 
here (fee p. 119) from the unique copy in the British 
Museum. 

ij6i. Thomas Hacher had licence for a "dyalogue of wyuynge 
and ihrynyngc of Tussbers, with ij lessons for olde and 
yonge." Ritson, though improperly, considers this as a 
different work from the piece which appears under the 
•ante title in hiler editions.' 

i$fr2. It appears probable that this edition, though its existence 
is disputed tiy some, contained the original germ of the 
Book of Huswifcry. as we find, on the authority of 
Warton. that in the preceding year Richard Tutell had 
licence to print " a booke entitulcd one bundrcth good 



' Thu wu pn)liably s UouUidc edition of ibc DuUoguc li^und in ihe Book 
of HMIndij. 
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poyntes of housbondry lately maryed unto a hundreth 
poyntes of huswifFry, newly corrected and amplyfyed." * 

1564. The existence of an edition of this date rests on the 
authority of Otridge's Catalogue, 1794. It is probably 
a misprint for 1562. 

1570. A hundreth good pointes of husbandry, lately marled unto 
a hundreth good poynts of huswifery : newly corrected 
and amplified, with dyuers proper lessons for house- 
holders, as by the table at the latter ende more plainly 
may appeare. Set foorth by Thomas Tusser, gentleman, 
servant to the right honorable lorde Paget of Beudesert. 
In aedibus Richardii Tottyli, cum privilegio, Anno 1570. 

'573- Five hundreth pointes of good husbandry united to as 
many of good huswifery, first devised and more lately 
augmented, with divers approved lessons, concerning 
hopps and gardening and other needful matters, to- 
gether with an abstract before every moneth, containing 
the whole effect of the sayd moneth, with a table and 
a preface in the beginning, both necessary to be reade, 
for the better understanding of the booke. Set forth 
by Thomas Tusser, gentleman, servant to the honorable 
lorde Paget of Beudesert. Imprinted at London in 
Flete Strete within Temple Barre, at the signe of 
the hand and starre, by Richard Tottell. Anno 1573. 
Cum privilegio.' 

1577. ^ reprint of the above, by the same person [but with 
some alterations, W.P.]. 

1580. The edition here reprinted, 4to. 

1585. Five hundred pointes, etc. Newly set foorth by Thomas 
Tusser, gentleman. At London, printed in the now 
dwelling house of Henrie Denham, in Aldersgate 
Street, at the signe of the Starre.' 



' No copy of this date is known to be extant, though it is mentioned both in 
Weston's and King*s Catalogues. 

» This is the first edition of ••Five Hundred Points." 

' DifTering very little from the preceding. It is probable that Tusser might 
have left, before his death, some corrections on the ed. of 1580, which were 
introduced into this. After this edition, errors seem to have multiplied in every 
successive issue. 
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Bjr Denham, as before. 4.10., pp. 164. 
T 590. Bjr the assignees of Scrres.' 
'593- By Yardley. 410. (in the Bodleian Library, M.) 
'597' By P«l«r Short. 410. 

1599. Again by Puter Short.' Also by Waldegrave in Scot- 
land. 4to. 
rrioted for the Companie of Stationers. Five hundreth 
points of good hasbandrie : as well for the Champion 
or open countrie, as also for the Woodland or SeveraJI, 
mixed in every Month with Huswiferie, over and be- 
tides the bookc of Huswiferie. Corrected, better 
ordered and newly augmented to a fourth part more, 
with divers other lessons, as a diet for the fanner, of 
the properties of winds, plants, hops, herbs, bees, and 
approved remedies for sheepc and catteli, with manie 
Other matters both profitable and not unpleasant for 
the Reader. Also two tables, one of husbandrie, and 
the other of Huswiferie, at the end of the booke ; for 
the better and easier finding of any matter contained 
in the same. Newlie set foorth by Thomas Tusser, 
gentleman, etc. (Public Library, Cambridge, M.). 
Printed for the Company of Stationers. 4to.' 
id. id. 4to. 

id. id. The orthography in 

the title in some respects more obsolete than in earlier 
imptrssions: thus wc have morulh for nonlh, and hcarhs 
tot Atrit. 4to. In British Museum. 
For the Company of Stationers. 4I0.* 
Printed for T. R. and M. D. for tlie Company of 
Stationer). 146 pp., exclusive of (he tables, closely 

R printed.* 

(91. Btbliotheca Fanaeriana, No. 7349. Haslewood. 

■ !■ WUle*! CatalocM, 17S8 ; Mr. Aihbjr uw ■ copjr In poncnion of Dr. Lort. 
» rnn wi r y incoRecL Kepriulcd in " Somen' Tncu " bj- Sir W. Soott, 
»oL ML p. 40J. 
' Aa odltim bull knom, bal ccrtiinljt cxisiing. 
• Vmptt't Caaiopie, 1773 ; [icck'i, 179*, liiile known. 

a Hme cnoci txe comctair uul ttw onbocnjAf it comkUtably 



i6ic 



■ 6jl. 
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All the foregoing editions are in small 4to. black-letter [with 
roman and italic headlines and occasional verses, W.P.]. 

1710. Tusser Redivivus. The Calendar of the twelve months with 
notes, published in as many numbers, by Daniel Hilman, 
a Surveyor of Epsom in Surry. 8vo. Lond. pp. 150. 

1744. The same with a new title-page only. Printed for M. 
Cooper, in Paternoster Row ; and sold by J. Duncan, 
in Berkley Square, near Grosvenor Gate. The title 
runs thus : Five Hundred points of Husbandry : 
directing what grass, com, etc., is proper to be sown ; 
what trees to be planted ; how land is to be improved ; 
with whatever is fit to be done for the benefit of the 
Farmer, in every month of the Year. By Thomas 
Tusser, Esq. To which are added notes and obser- 
vations, explaining many obsolete Terms used therein, 
and what is agreeable to the present practice in several 
counties of this kingdom. A work very necessary and 
useful for gentlemen, as well as occupiers of land, 
whether wood-ground or tillage and pasture. 

1810. A very correct reprint of the First Edition of 1557 was 
issued by R. Triphook and William Sancho. 

1 812. Five Hundred Points of good Husbandry, as well for 
the champion or open country, as for the woodland or 
several ; together with a Book of Huswifery. Being 
a Calendar of rural and domestic Economy, for every 
month in the year; and exhibiting a Picture of the 
Agriculture, Customs, and Manners of England, in the 
Sixteenth Century. By Thomas Tusser, Gentleman. A 
New Edition, with notes, Georgical, Illustrative and 
Explanatory, a Glossary, and other Improvements. By 
William Mavor, LL.D.,* Honorary Member of the Board 
of Agriculture, etc. 
** Multa renascentur, quae jam cecidfire, cadentque. 
Quae nunc sunt in honore." — Hor. 
London, printed for Lackington, Allen & Co., Temple 
of the Muses, Finsbury-Square, 8vo. 1812. Dedicated to 
the President and Members of the Board of Agriculture, 
pp. 36, xl., and 338. 

^ Rector of Woodstock. 
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1834. Mr. Charles Clark of Great Totham, Essex, printed at 
his private press a few copies of the original edition 

of 1557- 
1848. A Selection was published at Oxford with the following 
title : Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, by 
Thomas Tusser. Now newly corrected and edited and 
heartily commended to all true lovers of country life 
and honest thrift. By H. M. W. Oxford, 1848, i6mo. 

The work is also included in Southey's Select Works of the 
British Poets, 143-199. 

Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers* Company, 

1557. John Daye had licence to print "the Hundreth poyntes 
of good * Husseriey* Regist. Station. A. fo. 23a. 

1559-60. June 20. T. Marshe had licence **to print the boke 
of Husbandry." Ibid. fo. 486. This last title occurs 
in these registers much lower. 

1 56 1. Richard Tottell was to print "A boke intituled one 
hundreth good poyntes of husboundry lately mar^'cd 
unto a hundreth good poyntes of Huswififry newly 
corrected and amplyfyed." Ibid. fo. 74a. 

1565. A licence to Aide to print "An hundreth poyntes of evell 
huswyfraye," probably a satire or parody on Tusser. 
Ibid. fo. 131. 



THE LAST WILL OF THOMAS TUSSER. 

^^Kb Ifce aune of God. Aineit, the xxv of April! 1530. I, Thomits Tuucr, uf 
^^^^■MVtDM, in tbe Counlye of Cambridge, Gentleman, being feeble in buJyc, 
^^^bc p«ritet« Id nieiDorie, ihutUs be (o God, doe malfc and ordaine ihis my Li.«l 
WiD Mid Tenament ia muuier and Tonne followinge, revokioge all other Will* 
bemifbrr nude, llut ti to say, Flirst and pnticLpallye I give and belnke my 
KMrIa to AQiniEbtie Uod the Father [my maker) ajid to his son Jesus QinsI 
(017 iMMlyv hedccmcr) by whosE menles I most firmdyc bclcvc and trust to 
b« mad vti to be partaker of Ijef everloslinge, and to the Holye CiHC (my 
Camtonaj Three perwuinei in one ever GodlleBde, irhmne I doe most humblyc 
tlwnfct tkal he hathe mcrciAiIlye kq>te me untill this tyme, nnd that be hathe 
fiiia MM tgnoc and space to confesse and bewaitc my limies, and that he hilhe 
iatfh— ac Ilicm all, thorough the meiiies uf our Sarioare Jesus Christ, which I 
doe MpfcolMdlyr bclere, bctaiuc be baihe mercilullye promised yl, to whamc be 
folBt lb» mt and ever, Amen. 

Jim. I give and betjucathe nnto Thomas Tusser, my eldest Sonne, to In: 
fcBwiwI «nio him within one yere tieii after my decease Fyftye Pounds of 
|Bod* tmi hiwlal nioaye uf F.ngland, parceil of the Three Hundreihe and Thlrtiu 
hiBada tAldi William Tuiscx my Brother doihe owe unto me uppon one recog- 
BtanMoe whenan h« ilaiidctlie bounde onto mc for the true paimcni thereof ; 
art My ■ID b. Thai focbe tnutye Fmd oi Frends, as shall be hereafter in 
ttto mf bl Will and Testament named, shall have the use of the said Fiftie 
handi bt and dninge tbe nonage of my aud Sonne Thomai. and untill niche 
IB* aa W (haJI aaomplishc and come lo the Agjc of XX and One Yem, pulling 
!■ ^fcieal menhs for the true pument (hereof unto the said Thomas my Sonne, 
«■! ahoc 10 paya lur and lowirdi the bringinge up of my uid Sonne Thomu, 
yaiat y e. ik nunme of Fyrr Pownds unlill lio thall accumplith and come to 
lla Afe of Twentyeaod One Yerei; and when my said Sonne Tbomu shall accom- 
[diift> tm mA Aft of Twcntyr and One Ycrei, I will that the said lumme of 
FyftjB Powwla ihalbc, within one muhethe neit ciuudng after the *atd accom- 
pAalnaM of Twentye and One Veres unio bim well and Indye contented and 
fmd « an* whole and ralin: pument, &c- &c. Tuomajj Tuisk*. 

Abl I glfc DUO John Tusacr my second Sonne olher FyAie Pownds of 
Uwfal taraaye of England due unto me by the foresaid recognisance, and 
u k« faMowol and snphiynl to his um daringe his minoritie, and likewise to 
tm paU twU hiai la aache and as lardgt mauner anil forme to all eanttrudioiu 
ul parfMia m ia btliirc declared of the olhet Fyfiie Pownds before devised unto 
■ly Siail Tlwaaa T^tMT ; mkI alao Fyrt Fowiuls to b« paid yercty during hi* 
matt sal tamt before tehencd. Thomas Tlhul 
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Item. I give and bequeathe unto Edmond Tusser, my Sonne, and to Maiyc 
Tusser, my daughter, and unto either of them the Summe of Fyftye Pownds, due 
to me by force of the foresaid recognisaunce, and to be bestowed and emplojred to 
the seuerall uses and benefitts of them and either of them duringe their minorities, 
and likewise to be paid to either of them in suche and as lardge manner and forme 
in everie respect, to all constructions and purposes, as is before declared of the 
Fyftye Pownds devised before to my Sonne Thomas Tusser ; and also Fyve Pownds 
a peece yerelye duringe their minorities, in manner and forme before rehersed. 

Thomas Tusser. 

Hem. I give and bequeathe unto Amy Tusser, my Wyef, the summe of Foore 
score Pownds of lawful monye of England dewe to me by force of the said recog- 
nisaunce, and to be paid unto her within one whole yere next ensewinge after my 
decease. Thomas Tusser. 

Hem, My will and intent is. That yf my brother William Tusser doe accordinge 
unto the intent and true meaninge of this my last Will and Testament well and 
truelye pay the foresaid severall summes of monye before given and bequeathed, 
unto Amye, my Wyef, to Thomas my Sonne, and to the rest of my children 
before named, and alsoe doe from t3rme to tyme and at all times hereafter save 
and kepe harmles my Heires, Executors, and Administrators, and everie of them, 
of and from all trobles, chardges, and excumbrances, which maye at anye time 
hereafter come, rise, or growe for or by reason of any manner of Bonds wherein 
I stande bounde for or with him as suertie. That then I give and bequeathe unto 
him the summe of Fyftie Pownds being the residue of the said Summe due unto 
me by the force of the said recognisance before rehersed ; and yf he doe not well 
and trulye performe the same, then I give the said Fiftie Pownds unto my Execu- 
tors of this my last Will and Testament. Thomas Tusser. 

Item, I will that yf anye of my children dye before they come to and accom- 
plishe theire foresaid severall Ages of xxi Yeres that then I T;i-ill that his or theire 
parts or portions shalbe destributed and equallye divided to and amongst the rest 
of my other children then survyveinge. Thomas Tusser. 

Item. I give and bequeathe unto the afore-named Thomas Tusser, my Sonne, 
and his Heires, all those seven Acres and a Roode of Copy holde, which I nowe 
have lyinge in the Parish or Feilds of Chesterton ; to have and to holde the same, 
after the deathe of Amye, my Wyef, to him his Heires and Assignes for ever. 

Thomas Tusser. 

Item. I give also to the said Thomas Tusser, my Sonne, all suche Estate and 
Tearme of Yeares as I have yet to come in a certain Close called Lawyer's Close, 
lyinge and beinge in the Parish of Chesterton, which said Close I have demised 
unto one William Mosse for the tearme of one whole Yere begininge at the Feast 
of St. Gregorye last past, yeldinge and payeinge for the same xxxvS- Rente, 
which said Rente I doe also gyve to my said Sonne Thomas towards his bringinge 
up in leaminge. Thomas Tusser, 

Item. I give also to the said Thomas my Bookes of Musicke and Virginalls. 

Thomas Tusser. 

Item. The residue of all my Bonds, Goods and Chattells, moveable and im- 
movable in Chesterton aforesaid or ellswhere, beinge in this my last Will and 
Testament unbequeathed, I give to Amye, my Wyef, dischardging all my debts 
and Funerall Expenses, not aroountinge unto above the summe of Twentye 
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Murcket. And of this my last Will and Testament I constitute my said Sonne 
Tnsser my full and whole Executor ; and y{ he happen to dye before he 
iplishe his foil Age of Twentye and One Yeres, then I doe constitute and 
make John Tnsser, my second Sonne, my Executor. And yf yt fortune the said 
John to dye before he accomplish the Age of xxi Yeares, I constitute and make 
EdoMjnd Tnsser, my Sonne, my whole Executor ; and yf yt happen the said 
Edmond do dye before he dothe accomplish and come to the Age of xxi Yeres, 
1 do then make and constitute Amye Tusser, my Wyef, my full and whole 
ExecBtor of this my last Will and Testament. Thomas Tusser. 

lUm. I doe constitute ordaine and make one Edmond Moon, Gentleman, 
Father to the said Amye, my Wyef, and Grandfather to my forenamed Children, 
my said tnistie Fiend before mentioned in this my said last Will and Testament, 
Goaidian and Tutor unto my forenamed Children and Supervisor and Overseer of 
this my last Will and Testament, unto whome I doe next under God comitte bothe 
my Wyef and my forenamed Children trustinge assuredlye that he will take a 
(aiberiye care over them as fleshe of his fleshe and bone of his bones. 

Thomas Tusser. 
Those whose names be hereunder n^-ritten beinge Witnesses to this present last 
Will and TesOamenL John Plommer 

Of Barnard's Inne, in the Countye of Middlesex, Gentleman. 

Richard Clue. 
Thomas Jeve. 
James Blower. 
William Hygeart. 
Mtm, That William Hygeart dwellethe in Southwerke, with Mr. Towlye, 
Co;>per Smith ; Richard Clue in St. Nicholas Lane, free of the Merchant Taylers ; 
Thomas Jeve, Ironmonger ; James Blower, Servant, free of Clotheworkers. 
Scaled and delivered in the presence of the parties above named. 

John Bootes. 
Francis Shackelton, 
the Parson of St. Myldred*s in the Poultrie, 
John Plommer. 
Proved in the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 8th day 
</ AogBst isSc^ by his Son, Thomas Tusser. 



ERRATUM. 
Page 265, line 8, for FonU-bontu read Tcute-honne, 



Fiue hundred pointes of 

good Hufbandrie, as well for 
the Champion, or open coun- 

trie, as al/o for the woodland, or Seue- 
rail, mixed in euerie Month with Hus- 
wiferii^ ouerand besides the Booke of Hufwife' 

lie, corrected, better ordered, and newly augmen- 
ted to a fourth part more, with diuers other les- 
sons, as a diet for the fermer, of the properties of 
winds, planets, hops, herbes, bees, and approoued 
remedies for sheepe & cattle, with many other 
matters both profitable, and not vnpleasant for 
the Reader. Also a table of husbandrie at the 
beginning of this booke : and another 
of huswiferie at the end : for the 
better and easier finding of 
any matter conteined 
in the same. 

iRrtolp ret finntj^ bp %\mm %vSbx 

^cntUmant (eniant to t|^e Q^onO' 

nble Lome lE>aoet of 

iSeaunefm* 

Imprinted at London, by Henrie 

Denham, dwelling in Pater- 

noster Row, at the signe 

of the Starr e, 

158a 



A Lesson. 

A lesson how to confer euery abstract 
wM his mo7ith, & how tofinde 

out huswiferie verses by the 
Pilcrowe^ and Ctiampion 

m 

from Woodland. 

IN euerie month, er^ in aught be begun, 
Reade ouer that month, what auailes to be dun. 
So neither this trauell* shall seeme to be lost : 
Nor thou to repent of this trifeling cost. 

The figure of abstract and month doo agree, 
Which one to another relations bee. 
These verses so short, without figure that stand,' 
Be points of themselues, to be taken in hand. 

^ *In husbandrie matters, where Pilcrowe ye finde. 
That verse appertaineth to huswiferie kinde. 
So haue ye mo lessons, (if there ye looke well), 
Than huswiferie booke doth vtter or tell. 

Of Champion husbandrie now doo I write. 
Which heretofore neuer this booke did recite. 
With lessons approoued, by practise and skill : 
To profit the ignorant, buie it that will. 

The Champion differs from Seuerall much, 
^ For want of partition, closier and such. 
One name to them both doo I giue now & than, 
For Champion countrie, and Champion man. 



* yer. 1585. " travail. 1 5 77. 

* The lessons that after those figures so stand. 1577. 

* The edition of 1577 contains only the first two verses. 



Tkt TabU of Hiisbandric. 

A Table of the pointes of husbandrie 
mentioned in this booke. 
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Noucmbcn ilntiacl. 

[Oth« short remembrwiccs (or 
Nouember.] 

Noucmben husbandrie [igreeinc 
with his former ab&lraci]. 

Decemben sbstnct. 

[Other short lemembnnces for 
December.] 

Decembers hiubandrie [igr^ing 
with his fortner abslracl}. 

A digression [direcliBg] to hos- 

A description of time, and the 




ChtixinoM. 

A deacriplion ofipt tim« to spend. 

Agaiiul fuitutiol tcmplenes. 

Chrwtinu huEtsndlle fare. 

A Chrittmiu caroll [of the birth 
of Christ, vpon the tunc of king 



lanurict abattact [audallhernd 
l/urr^ diaiTt nrti 9/ Ina amdfralo 
l9 itf lAtn id 9r rtmtuttl, /hllftmng 
tht isrdeTo/y aJfikattlor fnunrvrarj. 

[Other khort tcnitaibnoces for 

Of irns or fniites to be »l oi 
rcmooiir'l. ] 

laiiiuries biubandric [agrMa|; 
with hti fanner abtttact). 

Fehruariei alnrracL 

[Oth« Bhott [cmembrances for 
Kebnurie] 

l-Vlinianrn huslMndrie [ocrMni; 
wilh his former abslraci). 

Marches abalraci \it»J al tkt mdt 
lifTt/, Ikf namii efthi urdn, ktrin, 
fitmtrs &• realri than l9 it iMotm er 
itl, imJa Ikt timt it otitrwiM nMfd 
iy txfrait nvrJrt, ai vid/tr ktltktn 






ktr*tt te ltd ^fi>r Muhi, ul a/Ur 

tktmdtr e/lkt aJfhaiel rr tr»attv»t\. 

lUihei tborl renembranM* for 

Maccb. 



The Table of Husbandrie, 



Seedes -and hearbes for the 
kitchen. 

Herbes and rootes for sallets and 
sauce. 

Herbs or rootes to boile or tobutter. 

Strowiog herbs of all sorts. 

Herbes, branches and flowers for 
windowes and pots. 

Herbs to stilt in Summer. 

Necessarie herbes to growe in the 
garden for Physicke not rehersed 
before.] 

' Marches husbandrie [agr^ing with 
his former abstract with the maner 
of setting of hops], 

Aprils abstract. 

Aprils husbandne [agr^ing with 
his former abstract with a lesson for 
dairy maide Cissdey and of x toppings 
gests in hir whitnuat^ better lost then 
found,] 

[A digression to dairie matteis. 

A lesson for dairie maid Cisley of 
ten toppings gests.] 

Maies abstract. 

[Two other short remembrances 
for Maie.] 

Maies husbandrie [agreeing with 
his former abstract]. 

(unes abstract. 
A lesson of hopyard.] 
Junes husbandne [agreeing with 
his former abstract, wiih a lesson to 
chuse a meete plot for hopps and howe 
then to be doing with the same. ] 

[A lesson where and when to plant 
good hopyard.] 

{ulies abstract 
ulies husl^ndrie [agr^ing with his 
former abstract and hay harvest], 

Augusts abstract. 

[Workes after haruest.] 

Augusts husbandrie [agreeing with 
his former abstract &* come haruest], 

[Come haruest equally diuided 
into ten partes.] 

[The conclusion of the whole booke 
set out in 12 verses euery word be- 
ginning wiih a Ty first letter of the 
Authors name,] 

[A briefe conclusion in verse, 
euerie word b^;inning with a T.] 



Mans fl^ {divided into xij ^enO- 
ships, from seuen yeares to foiue- 
score and foure]. 

[A briefe description of tkenelina-' 
tions of mans age by the similitude of 
the Ape, Lion, Foxe^ 6f* the Asse,] 

[Another diuision of the natnre of 
mans age.] 

A comparison betw^ene goodlitts- 
band[rie] and [bad euilf\. 

A comparison betw^ene [woodland 
<Sr* Champion] countrie and SeaeralL 

[The aescription of an enoious 
and naughtie neighbour.] 

[A Sonet howe to set a candle afore 
the Deuill,] 

A Sonet against a slaunderous 
tongue. 

A Sonet [to his Lord &* Master 
of his first inj yeres seruice vpon the 
Authors first seuen yeres semioel. 

[The Authors^] dialogue betweene 
two Bachelers [batchillers\ of wiuing 
& thriuing, by affirmation & nega« 
tion [&* the maryed mans iudgment 
thereof], 

[The wedded mans iudgement 
taking vp the matter of wiuing and 
thriuing. 

How ewes should be vsed that 
are neere lambing. 

How lambes £ould be vsed when 
they are yoong. 

What times are most m^te for 
rearing of calues. 

How to cure the wrigling of y^ 
taile in a sh^pe or a lambe. 

Of gelding horsecolts. 

A waie how to haue large breede 
of hogs. 

A medicine for faint cattle. 

Howe to fasten loose t^th in a 
bullocke. 

How to preuent the breeding of 
the bots in horses. 

A medicine for the cowlaske. 

Of burieng dead cattle. 

A waie how to preserue b^es. 

What is to be done with measeled 
hoes. 

What times are most m^te for 
letting of horses blood.] 



The Table of Huswiferie you shall finde at the ende of the booke. 

FINIS. 



*«* Tusser*s references to pages are omitted. 



. The Epistle. 5 

1. 

^ The Author's Epistle to the late Lord 
IVilliant Paget, wherein he doth discourse 

of his owne bringing vp, and of the good- 

nes of the said Lord his master vnto him^ 

and the occasion of this his booke, 

thus ut forth of his cwne 

long practise. 

Chap. I . 

**9 Time trieth the troths in eueric things " 

S^ Herewith let men content their minded 

C Of works, which best may profit brings 

^ Most rash to iudge, most often blinde, 

Ik As therefore troth in time shall craue, 

&c So let this booke iust fauor haue. 

•^ Take you my Lord and Master than^ 

^ VnUsse mischance mischanceth me, 

Cc Such homelie gift, of me your man, 

^ Since more in Court I may not be, 

5fc* And let your praise, wonne heretofore, 

^ Remaine abrode for euermore. 

^ My sending you, {thus vnderstand,) 

^ And God his helpe, and yours wit hall, 

^ Did cause good lucke to take mine hand, 

{^ Erecting one most like to fall, 

^ My sending you, I knotv it was, 
•^ Enforced this to come to pas. 

* How every nuui doth please his mind. 1577. 



TkeEfistU, 



\ Simu heimg mKx at CwtAriigg immgki^ 
Of Ccmri Um jeera I wtade cnw, 
Aa Mmskie ikem was lift vmsmmgki^ 
Sack can I had ia serue thai wait. 
Whim iou gam dakcj them wude I ckamge^ 
Exfmhed^ wnrik,/ar Muskhi stramge. 

5 3fy Mmskke simu hoik hems the fism^^ 
EmtangUd with soau cart aaamg^ 
The gaime mat gnat, the paime jmough. 
Hath wuide wu simg amother somg. 
Which somg^ if weit I wtay amaw^ 
I craue it iudgtd he hy jaw. 

Your seruant Thomas Tasser. 



> Expelled. 1535. 




The Epistle, 7 

2. 

^ To the Right Honorable and my speciall 
good Lord and Master, the Lord 

Thomas Paget of Beaudesert, 

sone and heire to his late^ 

father deceased. 

Chap. 2. 

"1 TY Lord, your father looued me, 

•^U. and you my Lord haue prooued me, 

and both your loues haue mooued me, 

to write as here is donne : 
Since God hath hence your father, 
such flowers as I gather, 
I dedicate now rather, 

to you my Lord his sonne. 

2 Your father was my founder, 
till death became his wounder, 
no subiect euer sounder, 

whome Prince aduancement gaue : 
As God did here defend him, 
and honour here did send him, 
so will I here commend him, 

as long as life I haue. 

3 His neighbours then did blisse him, 
his seruants now doe misse him, 
the poore would gladlie kisse him, 

aliue againe to be : 
But God hath wrought his pleasure, 
and blest him, out of measure, 
with heauen and earthlie treasure, 

so good a God is he. 

* lo the edition of 1575 the word Thomas, and the words following 
Boadcwrt, do not occur, and the whole Epistle precedes that to Lord 
Wdhaa Paget. 
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tVrvrtbe 
Goddesse of 
1iiubaii4rie. 



The EpistU. 

4 His cotinsell had I vsed, 
and Ceres art refused, 
I neede not thus haue mused, 

nor droope as now I do : 
But I must plaie the farmer, 
and yet no whit the warmer, 
although I had his armer, 

and other comfort to. 



A£ tops fable 



Salatt. 



5 The Foxe doth make me minde him, 
whose glorie so did blinde him, 

till taile cut off behinde him, 
no fare could him content : 
Euen so must I be proouing, 
such glorie I had in loouing, 
of things to plough behoouing, 
that makes me now repent. 

6 Loiterers I kept so meanie, 
both Philip, Hob, and Cheanie, 
that, that waie nothing geanie, 

was thought to make me thriue : 
Like lugurthf Prince of Numid^ 
my gold awaie consumid, 
with losses so perfumid, 

was neuer none aliue. 



7 Great fines so neere did pare me, 
great rent so much did skare me, 
great charge so long did dare me, 

that made me at length crie creake : 
Much more ^ of all such fleeces, 
as oft I lost by peeces, 
among such wilie geeces 
I list no longer speake. 

* mort. 1620. 



The Epistle. 9 

8 Though countrie health long staid me, 
yet lesse * expiring fraid me, 

and (fir/itf sapif) praid me 

to seeke more steadie staie : 
New lessons then I noted, 
and some of them I coted,' 
least some should think I doted, 

by bringing naught awaie. 

9 Though Pallas hath denide me, cSSSse of 
hir learned pen to guide me, runn^*"** 
for that she dailie spide me, 

with countrie how I stood : 
Yet Ceres so did bold me, 
with hir good lessons told me, 
that rudenes cannot hold me, 

from dooing countrie good. 

I o By practise and ill speeding. 

these lessons had their breeding, 
and not by hearesaie, or reeding, 

as some abrode haue blowne : 
Who will not thus beleeue me, 
so much the more they greeue me, 
because they grudge to geeue me, 

that is of right mine owne. 

I I At first for want of teaching, 
at first for trifles breaching, 
at first for ouer reaching,' 

and lacke of taking hid,^ 
was cause that toile so tost me, 
that practise so much cost me, 
that rashnes so much lost me, 

or hindred as it did. 

' IcAv. 1585 and 162a ' quoted. 1585 and 1620. 

' racing. 1599. « bcde. 1577. 



10 The Epistle, 

1 2 Yet will I not despaier 
thorough Gods good gift so faier 
through friendship, gold, and praier, 

in countrie againe to dwell : 
Where rent so shall not paine me, 
but paines shall helpe to gaine me, 
and gaines shall helpe maintaine me. 

New lessons mo to tell. 

1 3 For citie seemes a wringer, 
the penie for to finger, 

from such as there doe linger, 
or for their pleasure lie : 

Though countrie be more painfull, 

and not so greedie gainfull, 

yet is it not so vainfull, 
in following fansies eie. 

1 4 I haue no labour wanted 

to prune this tree thus planted, 
whose fruite to none is scanted, 

in house or yet in feeld : 
Which fruite, the more ye taste of, 
the more to eate, ye haste of, 
the lesse this fruite ye waste of,* 

such fruite this tree doth yeeld. 

1 5 My ' tree or booke thus framed, 
with title alreadie named, 

I trust goes forth vnblamed, 

in your good Lordships name : 
As my good Lord I take you, 
and neuer will forsake you, 
so now I craue to make you 
defender of the same. 

Four seruani Thomas Tusser, 



* Which fruite to say (who hast of) 
though nere so much they taste of 
yet can they make no waste of. 1577. 

» this. 1573. 1577. 



To i/te Reader, 



II 



3. 

% To the Reader. 



Chap. 3. 



I Have been praid 
to shew mine aid, 
in taking paine, 
not for the gaine, 
but for good will, 
to shew such skill 

as shew I could : 
That husbandrie 
with huswiferie 
as cock and hen, 
to countrie men, 
all strangenes gone, 
might ioinc in one, 
as louers should. 



3 What should I win, 
by writing in 
my losses past, 
that ran as fast 
as running streame, 
from reame to reame 

that flowes so swift ? 
For that I could 
not get for gould, 
to teach me how, 
as this doth yow, 
through daily gaine, 
the waie so plaine 

to come by thrift. 



2 I trust both this 
performed is, 
and how that here 
it shall appere, 
with iudgcment right, 
to thy delight, 

is brought to passe : 
That such as wiue, 
and faine would thriuc, 
be plainly taught 
how good from naught 
may trim be tride, 
and liuely spidc, 
as in a glasse. 



4 What is a grote 
or twaine to note, 
once in the life 
for man or wife, 
to saue a pound, 
in house or ground, 

ech other weekc } 
What more for health, 
what more for wealth, 
what needeth lesse, 
run lack, helpe Besse, 
to staic amis, 
not hauing this, 

far off to seeke } 
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To the Reader. 



I do not craue 

mo thankes to haue, 

than giuen to me 

alreadie be, 

but this is all 

to such as shall 

peruse this booke : 
That for my sake, 
they gently take, 
where ere they finde 
against their minde, 
when he or she 
shall minded be 

therein to looke. 



7 Nor looke thou here 
that euerie shere 
of euerie verse 
I thus reherse 
may profit take 
or vantage make 

by lessons such : 
For here we see 
things seuerall bee, 
and there no dike, 
but champk)n like, 
and sandie soile, 
and claiey toile, 

doe suffer* much. 



6 And grant me now, 
thou reader thow, 
of termes to vse, 
such choise to chuse, 
as may delight 
the countrie wight, 

and knowledge bring : 
For such doe praise 
the countrie phraise, 
the countrie acts, 
the countrie facts, v.^ 
the countrie toies, 
before the ioies 
of anie thing. 



8 This ' being waid, 
be not afraid 
to buie to proue, 
to reade with loue, 
to followe some, 
and so to come 

by practise true : 
My paine is past, 
thou warning hast, 
th' experience mine, 
the vantage thine, 
may giue thee choice 
to crie or reioice : 

and thus adue. 



Finis T, Tusser, 



* differ. 1573 ; suffer. 1577. 



' Thus. IS77- 
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% An Introduction to the Booke 
0/ Husbandrie.^ 



Chap. 4. 

GOod husbandmen must moile & toile, 
to laie to Hue by laboured feeld : 
Their wiues at home must keepe such coile, 
as their like actes may profit yeeld. 
For well they knowe, 
as shaA from bowe, 
or chalke from snowe, 
A good round rent their Lords they giue, 
and must keepe touch in all their paie : 
With credit crackt else for to Hue, 
or trust to legs and run awaie. 



2 Though fence well kept is one good point, 
and tilth well done, in season due ; 
Yet needing salue in time to annoint, 
is all in all and needfuU true : 
As for the rest, 
thus thinke I best, 
as friend doth gest. 
With hand in hand to leade thee foorth crrw, 

to Ceres campe, there to behold b'luband^. 

A thousand things as richlie woorth, 
as any pearle is woorthie gold. 



* This Iiitrodactk)Q b not in the editions of 1573 or 1577. 



14 A Preface, 

H A Preface to the buier of 
this hooke. 



Chap. 5. 

WHat lookest thou herein to haue ? 
Fine verses thy fansie to please ? 
Of many my betters that craue, 
Looke nothing but rudenes in thease. 

2 What other thing lookest thou then ? 
Graue sentences many to finde ? 
Such, Poets haue twentie and ten, 
Yea thousands contenting the minde. 

3 What looke ye, I praie you shew what ? 
Termes painted with Rhetorike fine ? 
Good husbandrie seeketh not that, 
Nor ist any meaning of mine. 

4 What lookest thou, speake at the last ? 
Good lessons for thee and thy w^ife ? 
Then keepe them in memorie fast. 

To helpe as a comfort to life. 

5 What looke ye for more in my booke ? 
Points needfull and meete to be knowne ? 
Then dailie be suer to looke. 

To saue to be suer thine owne. 

*«* Mason remarks that this metre was peculiar to Shenstone. 



The Commodities of Husbandrie, 1 5 

6. 

The commodities of Husbandrie. 

Chap. 6. 

Let house haue to fill her^ 

Let land haue to till her, 
"VTG dwellers, what profiteth house for to stand ? 
-*-^ WTiat goodnes, vnoccupied, bringeth the land ? 

2. 

No lahorno breads 

No host we be dead. 
No husbandry vsed, how soone shall we sterue ? 
House keeping neglected, what comfort to seme ? 

3- 

HI father no gift^ 

No knowledge no thrift. 
The father an vnthrift, what hope to the s(Tnne ? 
The ruler vnskilfull, how quickly vndonne ? 

7. 

Chap. 7. 

As true as thy faith 
This riddle thus saith. 
Seeme but a drudge, yet I passe any King Theprai«cof 

husbandrie. 

To such as can vse me, great wealth I do bring. 
Since Adam first liued, I neuer did die. 
When Noe was shipman, there also was I. 
The earth to susteine me, the sea for my fish : 
Be readie to pleasure me, as I would wish.* 
What hath any life, but I hel{)e to preserue, 
What wight without me, but is ready to sterue. 

' The earth is my storehouse, the sea my fishpond. 
What good is in either, by roe it is found. 1577. 
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1 6 Tlu Description of Husbandrie, 

In woodland, in Champion, Citie, or towne 
If long I be absent, what falleth not downe ? 
If long I be present, what goodnes can want ? 
Though things at my comming were neuer so scant. 
So many as looue me, and vse me aright, 
With treasure and pleasure, I richly acquite. 
Great kings I doe succour, else wrong it would go, 
The King of al kings hath appointed it so. 



8. 

^ The description of Husbandrie. 

Chap. 8. 

OF husband, doth husbandrie challenge that name, 
of husbandrie, husband doth likewise the same : 
Where huswife and huswiferie, ioineth with thease, 
there wealth in abundance is gotten with ease. 

2 The name of a husband, what is it to saie ? 

of wife and the houshold the band and the staie : 
Some husbandlie thriueth that neuer had wife, 
yet scarce a good husband in goodnes of life. 

3 The husband is he that to labour doth fall, 

the labour of him I doe husbandrie call : 
If thrift by that labour be any way caught, 
then is it good husbandrie, else it is naught. 

4 So houshold and housholdrie I doe define, 

for folke and the goodes that in house be of thine : 
House keeping to them, as a refuge is set, 
which like as it is, so report it doth get. 

5 Be house or the furniture neuer so rude, 

of husband and husbandrie, (thus I conclude :) 
That huswife and huswiferie, if it be good, 
must pleasure togither as cosins in blood. 



^^^^^^^^w^S^toSf^^^^^^^T^^^^^H 


^m 11 The Ladder to ^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^k CAap. g. ^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^Bg fiunkruU)'. 




^^^■■■■■Kth to h«ggpry. 


bill shew him nol thy iccrraic. 


^^^^■HMHPSbo dtvdeerr. 


II To na ng friend deceilfully. 




to offer no man villcny. 


1 Ta carnal no tiaacll >l>DeriC| 


33 To Icame how foe Io iiadfie, 


tiMl tvuuH bi poilc nucrlic 


bill irusl him nol loo truslilie. 


iMxdalVnoOilhflircrie. 




and in Ihy word vse consUncie. 


J Ta R« bf boofst pnctilic 
MriUqw llir E<'"i'>P ciH]«rtti«. 




& com not bound through lueny. 


»S To meddle nol with vsurie. 


fnr fearc of j^iniihirig peniiiic. 


nor lend ihy monie fodi^ie. 


■"■■■■'': ';;ra,i. 


36 To hate Io liue ia inramic, 


ihrouch cnft, ami liuing shiltinglv.' 


■■[.iirtoU, 


37 To diun aU kinde of treachery, ' 


.....wonkilie. 


for treuon endeth hofriUy. , 


;■ bwftillic, 


i8 To lome to eschew ill copuiT. 




1 >i compaiiie. 


least croues croue vnluckalte. 




30 To stop mischaHce, Ihtough policy. 


>t T« IsM ;o «.lc t:.«»l Umliie, 


for chaneini; tiio vnh»|>pily. 


31 "1 "0 beare Ihy crosses pacienlly, 


m4 mbc io kitot btt \m\iane. 


for worldly tliiiip ire slippery. / 
3» To laie Io keepc from itiu«ric, 


ij Ta hAt aone tme idklie, 


fatlM»(>ridl*ki.i>>eri«. 


OM comming on 10 er^ngUt 


14 To eaaagt wife in hiuoifprkr, 


md T«e Veil clooen gciililie. 


for lide •galnit ibloe enlmie. 


l| To krine ne more bul u<<a)lull>e, 
od cowl «t~c vn.aa«.=. 


34 To tnend ihy Sablrath holllie, 
and lielpe the needie pouertis.* 


•« To »•« t«bmn ili> lubbf [!1«. 


35 To liUF in conscience quielJy, 


both oradiiv Hob and Marnrie.* 
: T. nXkt tbf p»lum «n>ak. 


and I^epc thy stile from milady. 


36 To CISC thy lickno ipMUle, 
er heipe be pait recouerie. 


37 To B^ke Io God for remedle. 


to laorin* low v>d unltle. 


for wildie) iirouue vnluckilie. 
[38] These lie ide ilegn vnbincdiie 1 




10 cUmbe to ihrili by husbuKlrit. 


Ij9j 71<w i«J» M-l m^i. dH</ Itaf* I»m liall : ^H 


^B r« ^M i^ M^, f. > V ^*"'- ^1 


^Bta~ «.».A»» ». .M 1. 


ibe •dllloB of >S71. Ann j. lb. td.li« -1 ^H 


^^^taM|«r <^^ *p ««R<>(»iiy 


30 To bridle wild i>te> finiiaicv ^^| 


^^^BSWa Mr^ualUi*. 




^^^^^Vw- 


* TaH»b.Uu.prHMy. .jj). ^^^^^B 


^^■VIk^I. WT. 


^^^^H 



1 3 Good husbandlie lessons, 

10. 

H Good husbandlie lessons worthie to be 
followed of such as will thriue. 



Chap, 10. 

GOD sendeth and giueth both mouth and the meat, 
and blesseth vs al with his benefits great : 
Then serue we that God that so richly doth giue, 
shew loue to our neighbors, and lay for to liue. 

2* As bud by appearing betokneth the spring, 
and leafe by her falling the contrarie thing : 
So youth bids vs labour, to get as we can, 
for age is a burden to laboring man. 

3^ A competent lining, and honestly had, 

makes such as are godlie both thankfull and glad : 
Life neuer contented, with honest estate, 
lamented is oft, and repented too late. 

4* Count neuer wel gotten that naughtly is got, 
nor well to account of which honest is not : 
Looke long not to prosper, that wayest not this, 
least prospering faileth, and all go amisse. 

'cJy 5 True wedlock is best, for auoiding of sinne, 
the bed vndefiled much honour doth winne : 
Though loue be in choosing farre better than gold, 
/ let loue come with somewhat, the better to hold. 

6 Where cooples agree not is ranker and strife, 
where such be together is seldome good life : 
Where cooples in wedlocTc doe louelie agree, 
there foyson remaineth, if wisedome there bee. 

^ Stanzas 2, 3, and 4 are wanting in 1573 and 1577. 
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7 Who looketh to marrie must laie to keepe house, 
for loue may not alway be plaieing with douse : 
If children encrease, and no stale of thine owne, 
what afterwards followes is soone to be knowne. 



Wife and 
children 
crane a 
dwelling. 



8 Once charged with children, or likelie to bee, 
giue ouer to sudgeme, that thinkest to thee : 
Least grutching of hostis, and crauing of nurse, 
be costlie and noisome to thee and thy purse. 



Thee for 
thrine. 

Hottines 
grudge: 
nnrses crane. 



9 Good husbands that loueth good houses to keepc 
are oftentimes careful when other doe sleepe : 
To spend as they may, or to stop at the furst, 
for running in danger, or feare of the wurst. 



Lire within 
thy Tedder. 



o Go count with thy cofers,' when haruest is in, 
which waic for thy profite, to saue or to win : 
Of tone of them both, if a sauer wee smel, 
house keeping is godlie where euer we dwel. 



Ryhamett 
is ment al 
thy stock. 



I Sonne, think not thy monie purse bottom to bum, 
but keepe it for profite, to serue thine owne turn : 
A foole and his monic be soone at debate, / 

which after with sorrow repents him too late. 



Re thine 
own pnrs 
bearer. 



2 Cfood bargaine a dooing, make priuie but few, 

in selling, rcfraine not abrode it to shew : 
In making make haste, and awaie to thy pouch, 
in selling no haste, if ye dare it auouch. 

3 f kxKl Landlord who findeth, is blessed of God, 

A cumbersome Landlord is husbandmans rod : 
He noieth, destroieth, and al to this drift, 

to strip his poore tenant of ferme and of thrift. 



Euill land< 
lord. 



coefcrs. 1577* 
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Good husbandlie lessons. 



Rent corne. 



Foure 
begg^en. 



14* Rent com who so paieth, (as worldlings wold haue, 
so much for an aker) must Hue as a slaue : 
Rent come to be paid, for a reasnable rent, 
at reasnable prises is not to lament. 

1 5 Once placed for profit, looke neuer fo^^e, 
except ye beware of such michers as thease : 
Unthriftines, Slouthfulnes, Careles and Rash, 
that thrusteth thee headlong to run in the lash. 



Thrift* 
officers. 



1 6 Make monie thy dradge, for to follow thy warke, 
Make wisedome controler, good order thy clarke : 
Prouision Cater, and skil to be cooke, 
make steward of* all, pen, inke, and thy booke. 



Thrifts 
phisicke. 



17 Make hunger thy sauce, as a medcine for helth, 
make thirst to be butler, as physick for welth : 
Make eie to be vsher, good vsage to haue, 
make bolt to be porter, to keepe out a knaue. 



Thrifts 
bailie. 



1 8 Make husbandrie bailie, abrode to prouide, 
make huswiferie dailie at home for to guide 
Make cofer fast locked, thy treasure to keepe, 
make house* to be sure, the safer to sleepe. 



Husbandly 
armors. 



1 9 Make bandog thy scoutwatch, to barke at a theefe, 
make courage for life to be capitaine cheefe : 
Make trapdore thy bulwarke, make bell to begin,' 
make gunstone and arrow shew who is within. 



Th6eaes to 
thrift. 



20 The credite of maister, to brothell his man, 
and also of mistresse, to minnekin Nan, 
Be causers of opening a number of gaps. 
That letteth in mischiefe and many mishaps. 



^ St. 14 is not in ed. of 1577. 



* beginne. 1577. 





I 


at Good husband he tnidgcth. to bring in the gaines. 
good haswife she dnidgeth, refusing no paines : 
Thoagh husband at home be to count ' ye wote what, 
ycl huswife within is as needful] as that. 


S.-" 


31 WhU bdpeth in store to haue ncuer so much, 
balfe loftt by ill vsage, ill husviues, and such : 
So, iwentie lode bushes, cut dovne at a clap. 


thrift. 


nicb hccde may be taken, shall stop but a. gap. 




3} \ retfheles' seruant, a mistres that scowles, 

a taucning mastife, and hogs that eatc fowles : 
A inddie braine raaister, and stroyal his knaue, 
brings nibng to ruine, and thTifl to hir graue. 


Sitenai- 
llitifl. 


H With some rpon Sundaies, their tables doe reeke, 
and halfe the weekc after, their dinners to seeke : 


lno«^. 


Not often exceeding, but alwaie inongh, 
11 hosbandlie fare, and the guise of the plough. 




3$ Ech daie to be fi;astcd, what husbandrie wurse. 


^^^^M 


ed> daie for to feast, is as ill for the puise : 


^^^^^H 


Yet mcasurely feasting with neighbors among, 
•faal make thee beloned, and liue the more long. 


^ 


»» Thing! husbandly handsom let workman contriue, 
bat bdild not for glorie, that Ihinkest to thrioe : 




Who fondlic in dooing consumeth his stock, 
in the end for his follie doth get but a mock. 


1 


»7 Spend none bnl yoar owne. howsoeuer ye spend, 
fof bribing' and shifting, bane seldom good end : 
In nbsUncc although ye banc ncuer so much, 
delight not in parasites, barlots. and such.' 


I 


' awN. 1J77. • mcheloK. IJ?;. • brinstng UTt- 
' lir8f.Btt«HwolioM,ihc(aiiioiior t577r«d.; 
, TttlK dndr Bnl tmd]r wiDi tuny eood wUl, 
^^ tkai KDcTuiil hU blexine m»j dadl will) tbn itilL 
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22 Good husbandlie lessons. 

28 Be suretie seldome, (but neuer for much) 

for feare of purse penniles hanging by such : 
Or Skarborow warning, as ill I beleeue, 
when (sir I arest yee) gets hold of thy sleeue. 

29 Use {legem pone) to paie at thy daie, 

but vse not {Oremus) for oflen delaie : 
Yet [PrcEsta qiuzsumus) out of a grate, 
Of al other collects, the lender doth hate. 

30* Be pinched by lending, for kiffe nor for kin, 
nor also by spending, by such as come in ; 
Nor put to thy hand betwixt bark and the tree, 
least through thy owne foUie so pinched thou bee. 

3 1 ' As lending to neighbour, in time of his neede, 

winnes love of thy neighbour, and credit doth breede, 
So neuer to craue, but to Hue of thine owne, 
brings comforts a thousand, to many vnknowne. 

3 2 Who liuing but lends ? and be lent to they must ; 
else buieng and selling might lie in the dust ; 
But shameles and craftie, that desperate are, 
make many ful honest the woorser to fare. 

3 3 At some time to borow, account it no shame, 

if iustlie thou keepest thy touch for the same : 
Who quick be to borow, and slow be to paie, 
their credit is naught, go they neuer so gaie. 

34' By shifting and borrowing, who so as Hues, 

not well to be thought on, occasion giues : 

Then lay to Hue warily, and wisely to spend, 

for prodigall liuers haue seldom good end. 

^ Stanzas 30 and 31 are wanting in 1573 and 1577. 
' Stanza 34 is not in 1577. 



Good husbandlie lessons. 23 

35* Some spareth too late, and a number with him, 
the foole at the bottom, the wise at the brim : 
Who careth nor spareth, till spent he hath all, 
Of bobbing, not robbing, be fearefull he shall. 

36^ Wliere welthines floweth, no friendship can lack, 
whom pouertie pincheth, hath friendship as slack : 
Then happie is he by example that can 
take heede by the fall of a mischieued man. 

37 Who breaketh his credit, or cracketh it twise, 
trust such with a suretie, if ye be wise : 
Or if he be angrie, for asking thy due, 
once euen, to him afterward, lend not anue. 

3S Account it wel sold that is iustlie well paid, 
and count it wel bought that is neuer denaid : 
but yet here is tone, here is tother doth best, 
for buier and seller, for quiet and rest. 

59 Leaue Princes affaires undeskanted on, 

and tend to such dooings as stands thee vpon : 
Feare God, and offend not the Prince nor his lawes, 
and keepe thyselfe out of the Magistrates clawes.' 

40 As interest or vsurie plaieth the dreuil, 

so hilback and filbellie biteth as euil : 
Pot dicing among them, and docking the dell : 
and by and by after, of beggerie smell.' 

41 Once weckelie remember thy charges to cast, I^dSor 

once monthlie see how thy expences may last : 
If quarter declareth too much to be spent, 
for feare of ill yeere take aduise of thy rent. 

* Stmnxts 35 and 36 are not in i J77. 

' In lien of last two lines, the edfition of 1577 reads— 
In sobstance, although y* hare nerer so mach, 
delight not in parasites, harlots, and sach. 

* and smiell of a bcgger where erer ye dwell 1577. 
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24 Good husbandlie lessons. 

^2 Who orderlie entreth his paiment in booke; 
may orderlie find them againe (if he looke.) 
And he that intendeth but once for to paie : 
shall find this in dooing the quietest waie. 

43 In dealing vprightlie this counsel I teach, 

first recken, then write, er* to purse yee doe reach, 
Then paie and dispatch him, as soone as ye can : 
for lingring is hinderance to many a man. 

44 Haue waights, I aduise thee, for siluer & gold, 

for some be in knauerie now a daies bold : 
And for to be sure good monie to pay : 
receiue that is cuitant, as neere as ye may. 

45 Delight not for pleasure two houses to keepe, 

least charge without measure vpon thee doe creepe. 
And Jankin and Jenikin coosen thee so 
to make thee repent it, er yeere about go. 

46 The stone that is rouling can gather ' no mosse, 

who often remooueth is sure of losse. 
The rich it compelleth to paie for his pride ; 
the poore it vndooeth on euerie side. 

47 The eie of the maister enricheth the hutch, 

the eie of the mistresse auaileth as mutch. 
Which eie, if it goueme, with reason and skil, 
hath seruant and seruice, at pleasure and wil. 

48 Who seeketh reuengement of euerie wrong, 

in quiet nor safetie continueth long. 
So he that of wilfulnes trieth the law, 
shall striue for a coxcome, and thriue as a daw. 

* or. 1577. * gether. 1S77- 



Good husbandlie lessons, 25 

49 To hunters and haukers, take heede what ye saie, 

milde answere with curtesie driues them awaie : 
So, where a mans better wil open a gap, 
resist not with rudenes, for feare of mishap. 

50 A man in this world for a churle that is knowne, 

shall hardlie in quiet keepe that is his owne : 
Wliere lowlie and such as of curtesie smels, 
finds fauor and friendship where euer he dwels. 

5 1 Keepe truelie thy Saboth, the better to speed, 

Keepe seruant from gadding, but when it is need. 
Keepe fishdaie and fasting daie, as they doe fal : 
what custome thou keepest, l«t others keepe al. 

« 
52' Though some in their tithing b^ slack or too bold, 

be thou vnto God ward not that waie too cold : 

Euill conscience grudgeth, and yet we doe see 

ill tithers ill thriuers most commonlie bee. 

c 3 Paie wcckelie thy workman, his houshold to feed, 
pale quarterlie seruants, to buie as they need : 
(fiue garment to such as deserue and no mo, 
least thou and thy wife without garment doe go. 

54 Beware raskabilia, slothfull to wurkc, 

purloiners and filchers, that loucth to lurke. 

Away with such lubbers, so loth to take painc, 

that rouies in expences, but neuer no gaine. 

55 Good wife, and good children, are worthie to eate, 

good seruant, good laborer, eameth their mcatc : 
(fOod friend, and good neighbor, that fellowiie gest, 
with hartilie welcome, should haue of the best. 

» St 53 is not in 1577 ; stt. 56, 58, 59 not in 1573 (M.) ; 56, 58. 59, 60. 
01, 63 DOC in 1577. 



26 Good Jtusbandlie lessons, 

56 Depart not with al that thou hast to thy childe, 

much lesse vnto other, for being beguilde : 
Least, if thou wouldst gladlie possesse it agen, 
looke for to come by it thou wottest not when. 

57 The greatest preferment that childe we can giue, 

is learning and nurture, to traine him to Hue : 
Which who so it wanteth, though left as a squier, 
consimieth to nothing, as block in the fier. 

58 When God hath so blest thee, as able to Hue, 

and thou hast to rest thee, and able to giue, 
Lament thy offences, seme God for amends, 
make soule to be readie when God for it sends. 

59 Send fruites of thy faith to heauen aforehand, 

for mercie here dooing, God blesseth thy land : 
He maketh thy store with his blessing to swim, 
and after, thy soule to be blessed with him. 

60 Some lay to get riches by sea and by land, 

and ventreth his life in his enimies hand : 
And setteth his soule vpon sixe or on seauen, 
not fearing nor caring for hell nor for heauen. 

6 1 Some pincheth, and spareth, and pineth his life, 

to cofer vp bags for to leaue to his wife : 
And she (when he dieth) sets open the chest, 
for such as can sooth hir and all away wrest. 

62 Good husband, preuenting the frailnes of some, 

takes part of Gods benefits, as they doo come, 
And leaueth to wife and his children the rest, 
each one his owne part, as he thinketh it best. 

63 These lessons approoued, if wiselie ye note, 

may saue and auantage ye many a grote. 
Which if ye can follow, occasion found, 
then euerie lesson may saue ye a pound. 



An habitatiofi inforced, 27 

U. 

•" An habitation inforced better late than neuer, 

vpon these words Sit dawne Robin and rest thee. 

Chap. II. 

J^Y friend^ if cause doth wrest thee, 

Ere/oiiie hath much opprest thee : 
Farrefrom acquaintance kesi thee. 
Where countrie may digest thee. 
Let wood and water request thee. 
In good come soile to nest thee. 
Where pasture and meade may Brest thee. 
And heaiihsom aire inuest thee. 
Though enuie shall detest thee. 
Let that no whit molest thee, 
Thanki God, that so hath blest thee. 
And sit downe Robin 6f rest thee. 

^^^ The title in the edition of 1577 reads : 
An habttmtioo enforced •daisedly to be followed better late than never, &c. 



12. 

[Not in 1577.] 

% The fermers dailie diet. 

Chap. 12. 

f 4 Plot set downe, for fermers quiet, 
-^ as time requires, to frame his diet 
With sometime fish, and sometime fast, 
that houshold store may longer last. 
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The fermers dailie diet. 



Lent. 



Easter. 



Midsommer. 



Mibelmas. 



Hallomas. 



Christmas. 



A caoeat. 



Fasting^. 



Fish daiet. 



A thing 
needful. 



The last 
rented ie. 



2 Let Lent well kept offend not thee, 

for March and Aprill breeders bee : 
Spend herring first, saue saltfish last, 
for saltfish is good, when Lent is past. 

3 When Easter comes, who knowes not than, 

that Veale and Bakon is the man : 
And Martilmas beefe*4p^h beare good tack, 
when countrie folke doe dainties lack. 

4 When Mackrell ceaseth from the seas, 

John Baptist brings grassebeefe and pease. 
Fresh herring plentie, Mihell brings, 
with fatted Crones,' and such old things. 

5 All Saints doe laie for porke and souse, 

for sprats and spurlings for their house. 
At Christmas play and make good cheere, 
for Christmas comes but once a }reere. 

6 Though some then doe, as doe they would, 

let thriftie doe, as doe they should/ 
For causes good, so many waies, 
keepe Embrings wel, and fasting daies : 

7 What lawe commands, we ought to obay, 

for Friday, Satume, and Wednesday. 
The land doth will, the sea doth wish, 
spare sometime flesh, and feede of fish. 

Where fish is scant, and fruit of trees, 
Supplie that want with butter and cheese. 



% 



Tu6ser. 



1 *<Dry*d in the Chimney as Bacon, and is so called because it was 
usual to kill the Beef for this Provision about the Feast of St. Martin, 
Nov. nth."— T.R. 

' *' A Crone is a Ewe, whose teeth are so wome down that she can no 
longer keep her sheep- walk." — T. K. 



Tlu properties of the windes. 
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13. 

[Not in 1577.] 

A description of the properties of windes 
all the tifnes of the yeere. 



Chap. 13. 

1 North winds send haile. South winds bring raine, 
East winds wc bewail. West winds blow amaine : 
North east is too cold, South east not too warme. 
North west is too bold, South west doth no harme. 

2 The north is a noycr to grasse of all suites, 
The east a destroyer to herbc and all fruites : 
The south with his showers refresheth the come, 
The west to all flowers may not be forborne. 

3 The West, as a father, all goodnes doth bring, 
The East, a forbearer, no manner of thing : 

The South, as vnkind, drawcth sickncsse too neerc, 
The North, as a friend, makcth all againe cleere. 

4 With temperate winde wc be blessed of God, 
With tempest we findc we arc beat with his rod : 
All power we knowe to rcmaine in his hand, 
How cucr winde blowe, by sea or by land. 

5 Though windes doe rage, as windes were wood, 
And cause spring tydes to raise great flood. 
And loflie ships leaue anker in mud, 
Bereafing many of life and of blud ; 

Yet true it is, as cow chawcs cud. 
And trees at spring doe yeeld forth bud, 
Except winde stands as neuer it stood, 
It is an ill winde tumes none to good. 



In winter. 



At the 
spring. 

Sommer. 



Autamne. 



God is the 
goucmcr of 
winde &nd 
weather. 



The Planets. 



14. 



[Not in 1577.] 



t Of the Planets. 



Chap, 14. 



I A S huswiues are teached, in stead of a clock, 
-^ how winter nights passeth, by crowing of cock ; 
So here by the Planets, as far as I dare, 
some lessons I leaue for the husbandmans share. 



Of the rising 
and going 
down of the 



sun. 



2 If day star appeareth, day comfort is ny. 

If sunne be at south, it is noone by and by : 
If sunne be at westward, it setteth anon. 
If sunne be at setting, the day is soone gon. 



Of the 
Moone 
changing. 



3 Moone changed, keepes closet three daies as a Queene, 

er she in hir prime will of any be seene : 
If great she appereth, it showreth out, 

If small she appereth, it signifieth drout. 
At change or at full, come it late or else soone, 

maine sea is at highest, at midnight and noone : 
But yet in the creekes it is later high flood, 

through famesse of running, by reason as good. 



Of flowing 
and ebbing 
to such as be 
verie sick. 



4 Tyde flowing is feared, for many a thing, 

great danger to such as be sick it doth bring : 
Sea eb by long ebbing some respit doth giue, 
and sendeth good comfort to such as shal Hue. 



Septembers Abstract, 
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16. 



IT Septembers Abstract. 



Chap, 15. 



i' Now enter John, 
old fermer is gon. 



9 Gr6ene rie haue some, 
er Mihelmas come. 



2' What champion vseth, 
that woodland refuseth. 



10 Grant soile hir lust, 
sowe rie in the dast. 



3 Good fermc now take, 
k^pe still, or forsake. 

4 Wliat helpes to reuiue 
the thriuing to thriuc. 

5 Ploagh, fence, & store 
aoght else before. 

6 By tits and such 
few gaineth much. 

7 Horse strong and light 
soone charges quite.* 
Light head and purse, 
what lightnes wurse. 

H Who goeth' a borrowing, 
goeth a sorrowing. 
Few lends (but fooles) 
their working tooles.^ 



1 1 Cleane rie that sowcs, 
the better crop mowes. 

1 2 Mix rie aright, 

with wheat that is whight. 

1 3 S6e come sowen in, 
too thick nor too thin. 
For want of s6ede, 
land y^eldeth w6ede. 

14 With sling or bowe, 
k6epe come from Crowe. 

1 5 Trench hedge and forrow, 
that water may thorow. 
D6epe dike saues much, 
from drouers and such. 

16 Amend marsh wall. 
Crab holes and all. 



* SCMBzis I and 2 not in 1577. 

* avighL 1577. » goes. 1577. 

* After ft. 8, in 1577, follow sts. 36, 37, of Augustus Abstract. Many 
oi ScpC Abat , 1577, occur ai Aug. Works after harvest in 1580. 
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Septembers Abstract, 



1 7 Geld bulles and rams, 
sewe ponds, amend dams. 
Sell Webster thy wull, 
fniite gather, grapes pull. 
For fear of drabs, 

- go gather thy crabs. 

1 8 Plucke fniite to last, 
when MihelP is past. 

19 Forget it not, 

fruit brused will rot. 
Light ladder and long 
doth tr6e least wrong. 
Go gather with skill, 
and gather that will. 

20 Driue hiue, good conie, 
for waxe and for honie. 
No driuing of hiue, 

till y^eres past' fiue. 



I pray thee (good Kit) 
drowne hempe in pit. 

25 Of al the rest, 
white hempe is best. 
Let skilfull be gotten 
least hempe prooue rotten 

26 Set strawberies, wife, 
I loue them for life. 

27 Plant Respe and rose, 
and such as those. 

28 Goe gather vp mast, 
er* time be past. 
Mast fats vp swine, 
Mast kils vp kine. 

29 Let hogs be roong, 
both old and yoong. 



2 1 Good dwelling giue b^e, 
or hence goes' sh6e. 

22 Put bore in stie, 
for Hallontide nie. 

23 With bore (good Cisse) 
let naught be amisse. 

24 Karle hempe, left gr^ene, 
now pluck vp cl6ene. 
Drowne hemp as ye n6ed, 
once had out his s6ed. 



30 No mast vpon oke, 
no longer* vnyoke. 
If hog doe crie, 
giue eare and eie. 



3 1 Hogs haunting come 
may not be borne. 

32 Good neighbour thow 
good custome alow, 
No scaring with dog, 
whilst mast is for hog. 



' Migchel. 1577. 
* or. 1577. 



* nere. 1577. 

• lenger. 1577. 



• goeth. 1577. 



Septembers abstract 
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33 Get home with the brake, 
to brue with and bake. 
To couer the shed 
drie oaer the hed, 
To lie vnder cow,* 
to rot vnder mow,* 
To seme to bume, 
for many a tume. 

34. To sawpit drawe 
boord log, to sawe. 
Let timber be haile, 
least profit doe quaile. 
Sach boord and pale 
is readie sale. 

35 Sawne slab let lie, 
for stable and stie, 
sawe dust spred thick, 
makes alley trick. 

36 K^pe safe thy fence, 
scare breakhcdge thence. 
A drab and a knaue 
will prowle to hane. 

37 Marke windc and moone, 
at midnight and noone. 
Some rigs thy plow, 
some milks thy cow. 



39 Some steale, some pilch, 
some all away filch, 
Mark losses with gr^efe, 
through prowling th6efe. 

Thus endeth Septembers ab- 
stract, agreeing with Sep- 
tembers husbandrie.* 



^ Other short remem- 
brances? 

[40] Now friend, as ye wish, 
goe seuer thy fish : 
When friend shall come, 
to be sure of some. 

[41] Thy ponds renew, 
put 6eles in stew, 
To 16eue» till Lent, 
and then to be spent. 

[42] Set priuie or prim, 
set boxe like him. 
Set Giloflowers* all, 
that growes on the wall. 



[43] Set herbes some more, 
for winter store. 
• Sowe Swedes for pot, 
for flowers sowe not. 



38 Red cur or black, 
few prowlers lack. 

If ere ends Septembers short remembrances.* 

* To lie ttoder mow, 

to roC uider kow. 1577. 
> These and similar notes under other months do not occur in 1577. 
1577. * GeUifiowers. 1577. 

S 



34 Septembers husbandrie. 

16. 

t Septembers husbandrie. 

Chap, 15. 

September blowe soft, Forgotten, month past, 

Till fruite be in loft. Doe now at the last.^ 

i' A T Mihelmas lightly new fenner comes in, 
-^ new husbandrie forceth him new to begin : 
Old Termer, still taking the time to him giuen, 
makes August to last vntill Mihelmas euen. 

2* New fermer may enter (as champions say) 
on all that is fallow, at Lent ladie day : 
In woodland, old fermer to that will not yeeld, 
for loosing of pasture, and feede of his feeld. 

Ferae take 3 Prouide against Mihelmas,' bargaine to make, 

orgiueover. ^ *-» « 

for ferme to giue ouer, to keepe or to take : 
In dooing of either, let wit beare a stroke, 
for buieng or selling of pig in a poke. 

Tweineirood 4 Good ferme and well stored, good housing and drie, 

properties. 

good come and good dairie, good market and nie : 
Good shepheard, good tilman, good Jack and good Gil, 
makes husband and huswife their cofers* to fill. 



Haoe euer a 5 Let pasture be stored, and fenced about, 

good fence. 

and tillage set forward, as needeth without : 
Before ye doe open your purse to begin, 
with anything dooing for fancie within. 



* In 1577 these and similar couplets at the beginning of each month's 
Htisbandriey precede the month's Abstract instead. 
' Sts. I and 2 not in 1577. 
' Mighelmas. 1577. * coefers. 1577. 
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6 No storing of pasture with baggedglie tit, 

with ragged,^ with aged, and euil athit:' 
Let carren and barren be shifted awaie, 
for best is the best, whatsoeuer ye paie. 

7 Horse, Oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, & waine, 

the lighter and stronger, the greater thy gaine. 
The soile and the seede, with the sheafe and the purse, 
the lighter in substance, for profite the wurse. 

fi To borow to daie and to-morrow to mis, 
for lender and borower, noiance it is : 
Then haue of thine owne, without lending vnspilt, 
what followeth needfull, here leame if thou wilt.' 



Best cattle 
most profit. 



Strong and 
light. 



Hateborow- 

ing. 



*•* The stamzu of No. 16 are continued after the following Digression, 



17. 

A digression to husbandlie furniture. 

1 Bame locked, gofe ladder, short pitchforke and long, 

flaile, strawforke and rake, with a fan that is strong 
Wing, cartnaue and bushel, peck, strike readie hand, 
get casting sholue, broome, and a sack with a band. 

2 A stable wel planked, with key and a lock, 

walles stronglic wel lyned,^ to bcare off a knock : 
A rack and a manger, good litter and haie, 
twdete chaffe and some prouendcr euene daie. 

X A pitchfork, a doongfork, sceue, skep and a bin, 
a broome and a paile to put water therein : 
A handbarow, wheelebarow, sholue and a spade, 
a currie combe, mainccombe, and whip for a Jade. 



Raxne furni- 
ture. 



Stable furni- 
ture. 



' rakgfd. 1577. 

* f h boruw with sorow ai long as thou wilt. 1577* 

* lioicd. 1577. 
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HusbamdlU furniture. 



dn furni' 
Uire. 



A Coeme is 
half'? a 
quarter. 



Husbandry 
tooles. 



Plouffb 
furniture. 



4 A battrice^ and pincers, a hammer and naile, 

an apeme and siszers for head and for taile : 
Hole bridle and saddle, whit lether and nail, 
with collers and hameis, for thiller and all. 

5 A panel and wanter, packsaddle and ped, 

A line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. 
With crotchis and pinnes, to hang trinkets theron, 
and stable fast chained, that nothing be gon. 

6 Strong exeltred cart, that is clouted' and shod,' 

cart ladder and wimble, with percer and pod : 
Wheele ladder for haruest, light pitchfork and tough, 
shaue, whiplash* wel knotted, and cartrope jnough. 

7 Ten sacks, whereof euerie one holdeth a coome, 

a pulling hooke handsome, for bushes and broome : 
Light tumbrel and doong crone, for easing sir wag, 
sholue, pickax, and mattock, with bottle and bag. 

8 A grinstone, a whetstone, a hatchet and bil, 

with hamer and english naile, sorted with skil : 
A frower of iron, for cleaning of lath, 
with roule for a sawpit, good husbandrie hath. 

9 A short saw and long saw, to cut a too logs, 

an ax and a nads, to make troffe for thy hogs : 
A Douercourt beetle, and wedges with Steele, 
strong leuer to raise vp the block fro the wheele. 

10 Two ploughs and a plough chein, ij culters, iij shares, 
with ground cloutes & side clouts for soile that so tares : 
With ox bowes and oxyokes, and other things mo, 
for oxteeme and horseteeme, in plough for to go. 

» To pare horse's hoofe with.— ** Tusscr Redivivus." 

* "Clouting is arming the Axle-Tree with Iron plates. "—T.R. 

* "Arming the Fellowes with Iron Strakes, or a Tire as some call it." 
— T.R. Strakes are segments of a tire. 

* " Of a tough piece of Whitleather."— T.R. 
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Hnsbandlie fHmiiure. \ 

I A pjoagh beetle, ploaghstalT, to further the plough, 
great dod to a sunder that br«aketh so rough ; 
A tied Tor a plough, and another for blocks, 
for cfaiinncy in winter, to bume vp their docks- 

t Sedge collers' for ploughhorse, for lighlnes of neck, 
good seede and good sower, and also seede peck : 
Strong oxen and horses, wel shod and wel clad, 
M«] mated and vsed, for making thee sad. 

I A barlic rake toothed, with )Ton and Steele, 
like paicr of harrowes, and roler doth weele : 
A iling for a moclhcr, a bone for a boy. 
a whip for a carter, is hoigh de la roy. 

\ A brash sithc and grassc sithe, with rifle to stand, 
a cradle for barlit', with rubstonc and sand : 
Skarpe likle and weeding hooke, haie fork and rake, 
a meake for the {>case, and to swinge vp the brake. 

iS*Sl>ort rakes for to gather vp barlie to binde, 

and greater to rake vp such leauings behindc : 
A rake for to hale vp the litchis that lie, 
a pike for to pike them vp handsom to drie. 

' I b' A iksttlc or skrcine, to rid soile fro the come, 

and sharing thcares rcadie for sheepe to be shomc : 
A fork and a hookc, to be tampring in claie.* 
a lalh luunnier, (rowel, a hod, or a traie. 



• " Ul^Mt uul cocloi, but Indeed not lo comlf M ibose of Wulmui." 

■ !k. I J not in 1577, Init ■« followi :— 

lULa alM lor bailey, ton? tnolhcd in hcd, 
Mtd Knal«t like loolheJ for bailey to ihed. 
rt covpkt <rf «. 16. 

* St. I* MM Ihoi in 1577 i lec note 3. *nd next note. 

■ tfT7 the iccDod coQplel of M. 16 malica a (Unu with the foUowitiE : 
Snxic letten inil thakin, wtlh banlock and pul 1 
"noK itArs Mxl 'och other tliuign, mccic to be had. 



38 Husbandlie furniture. 

17 Strong yoke for a hog, with a twicher and rings, 

with tar in a tarpot, for dangerous things :* 
A sheepe marke, a tar kettle, little or mitch, 
two pottles of tar to a pottle of pitch. 

1 8 Long ladder to hang al along by the wal, 

to reach for a neede to the top of thy hal : 
Beame, scales, with the weights, that be sealed and true, 
sharp moulspare with barbs, that the mowles do so rue. 

19' Sharpe cutting spade, for the deuiding of mow, 
with skuppat and skauel, that marsh men alow : 
A sickle to cut with, a didall and crome 
for draining of ditches, that noies thee at home. 

20' A clauestock and rabetstock, carpenters craue, 
and seasoned timber, for pinwood to haue : 
A Jack for to saw vpon fewell for fier, 
for sparing of firewood, and sticks fro the mier. 

2 1 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with horselock and pad, 
a cow house for winter, so meete to be had : 
A stie for a bore, and a hogscote for hog, 
a roost for thy hennes, and a couch for thy dog. 

Here endeth husbandlie fiimiture. 



^ Hog yokes, and a twicher, and ringes for a hog, 

with tar in a pot, for the byeting of dog. 1577. 
^ St. 19 not in 1577. » St. 20 not in 1577. 

*♦* In the edition of 1577 stanzas 31-46 of Augusts Husbandrie {Josi) 
are found here. 



S^fmhtrs kusbandrie, 

[16 ««/</.] 

I Thresh seed and lo fanning, September doth crie, i 

get ploagb to the field, and be sowing of rie : 
To tuurrow the TyA^ii, er cuer ye strike, 
is one peece' of busbandrie Suffolk doth like. 

I Sowe timely thy whitewheat, sowc rie in the dust, 
let seede baue his longing, lei soile hauc hir lust : 
Let rie be partaker of Mihelmas spring, 
lo bcare out the bardnes that winter doth bring. 

'Some inixeth to miller the rie with the wheat, ' 

TemiDes lofe on his table to haue for to eate : 
Bat Kiwe it not mixed, to growe so on land, 
least rie taritf wheat, till it slied as it stand. 

II If soile doe desire to hauc rie with the wheat, 
by growing togitber, for safetie more great, 
Let while wheat be ton, be it deere, be it cheape, 
the sooner to ripe, for tbe sickle to reape. 

I] Tbovgli beancs be in sowing but scattered in, ^ 

yet wheat, rie, and pieason, I loue not too thin ; 
Sowe barlie and dredge, with a plentifull band, 
least weed«, steed of seede, ouer groweth thy land- 

14* No sooner a sowing, bul out by and by, 

with mother* or boy that Alanim can cry : 
And let ihcm be armed wiih sling or with bowe, i 

to sksre away piggen, the rooke and the crowe. 

15 Seed sowen, draw a forrough, the water to draine, 1 

and dike vp such ends as in harmes* doe lemaine : 
For driving of caltell or rouing that waie, 
which being preucnted, ye hinder tbeir praie. 

nk polM of cood hnklnndr?, cic IST7- > SL 11 nM in l$7r. 

S& t4Sttd ISMHIn IS77, but nine nuiuu which do noi occot hem 
tt—H«t. 17, u. ij. * Cf./M/, ch. 19, «.&. 
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Septembers husbandrie. 



Amend 

marsh 

walles. 



Gelding of 
rams. 



16 Saint MiheP doth bid thee amend the marsh wal, 

the brecke and the crab hole, the foreland and al : 
One noble in season bestowed theron, 
may sane thee a hundred er winter be gon. 

17 Now geld with the gelder the ram and the bul, 

sew ponds, amend dammes, and sel webster thy wul 
Out fruit go and gather, but not in the deaw, 
with crab ai^d the wal nut, for feare of a shreaw. 



Gathering 
of fruit. 



18 The Moone in the wane, gather fruit for to last, 
but winter fruit gather when MiheP is past : 
Though michers that loue not to buy nor to craue, 
makes some gather sooner, else few for to haue. 



Too early 1 9 Fruit gathred too timely wil taste of the wood, 

gathering is 1 

not best. wil shriiik* and be bitter, and seldome prooue good 

So fruit that is shaken, or beat off a tree, 
with brusing in falling, soone faultie wil bee. 



Drilling of 
hiues. 



20 Now bume vp the bees that ye mind for to driue, 
at Midsomer driue them and saue them aliue : 
Place hiue in good ayer, set southly and warme, 
and take in due season wax, honie, and swarme. 



Preseruing 
of b£es. 



2 1 Set hiue on a plank, (not too low by the ground) 

where herbe with the flowers may compas it round 

And boordes to defend it from north and north east, 

from showers and rubbish, from vermin and beast. 



Stienp 
the bore. 



22 At Mihelmas safely go stie vp thy Bore, 

least straying abrode, ye doo see him no more : 
The sooner the better for Halontide nie, 
and better he brawneth if hard he doo lie. 



> MigheL 1577. 

' " If Fruit stand too long it will be mealy, which is worse than shrively, 
for now most Gentlenlen chuse the shriveled Apple." — T.R. 



■ J J Shifl bore (for il aire) as best yo do tbmke, 

and rwise a day giuc him fresh vitUc and drinke : 
And diligent Cislfc, my dayrie good wench, 

make cleanly his cabbcn, for mcasUng and stench. 



P 



, Now pluck vp thy hempe, and go beat out the seed, 
snd itftennird water it as ye see need : 
B«n not in the riuer where cattle should drinke, 
for poisoning them and the people with sttnke. 

I HetBpe hoswiftly vsed lookes cteerely and bright, 
and »elleth it scJfe by the colour so wbight : 
Some rselb to water it, some do it not,' 
be tkilful in dooing, for feare it do rot. 

> Wife, into thy garden, and set me a plot, 

with iirawbcry rootes, of the best to be got : 

Such growing abroade, among thomcs in the wood, 

wel chosen and picked prooue excellent good. 

J The Barbery, Respis, and Goosebery too, 

Ifxriu; now to be planted as otiier things doo : 
Tbc Cooacbcty, Kcspis, and Roses, al three, 
with Strawbcrics vnder them Liimly agree. 

I To falber some mast, it shal stand thee vpon, 
witb Kmanl and children, er mast be al gon : 
Some left among bushes shal pleasure thy swine, 
fuf feare of a mischicfe kecpe acorns fro kine. 



19 For rooting of paslarc ring hog ye had necdc, 
which being wcl ringlcd the better do fccde : 
TbooRh yoag with their elders wil lightly kecpe best, 
yel tpare not to ringic both great and the rest. 
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Septembers husbandrie. 



Yoking of 
•wine. 



Hunting of 
hogi. 



Kingling of 
hogi. 



Carriage of 
brakes. 



Sawe out 
thy timber. 



Slabs of 
timber. 



Hedffe 
breakers. 



30 Yoke seldom thy swine while the shacktime' doth last, 

for diuers misfortunes that happen too fast : 
Or if ye do fancie whole eare of the hog, 
giue eie to il neighbour and eare to his dog. 

3 1 Keepe hog I aduise thee from medow and comei 

for out aloude crying that ere he was borne : 
Such lawles, so haunting, both often and long, 
if dog set him chaunting he doth thee no wrong. 

32 Where loue among neighbors do beare any stroke, 

whiles shacktime indureth men vse not to yoke : 
Yet surely ringling is needeful and good, 
til frost do enuite them to brakes in the wood. 

33' Get home with thy brakes, er an sommer be gon, 
for teddered cattle to sit there vpon : 
To couer thy houel, to brewe and to bake, 
to lie in the bottome, where houel ye make. 

34 Now sawe out thy timber, for boord and for pale, 

to haue it vnshaken, and ready to sale : 
Bestowe it and stick it,* and lay it aright, 
to find it in March, to be ready in plight. 

35 Saue slab^ of thy timber for stable and stie, 

for horse and for hog the more clenly to lie : 

Saue sawe dust, and brick dust, and ashes so fine, 

for alley to walke in, with neighbour of thine. 

36 Keepe safely and warely thine vttermost fence, 

with ope gap and breake hedge do seldome dispence : 
Such runabout prowlers, by night and by day, 
see punished iustly for prowling away. 



» "After Harvest."— T.R. 
* This is placed before st. 9 in 1577. 

' ''Laying the Boards handsomely one upon another with sticks be- 
tween."— T.K. 
^ The outermost piece. 
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57 At noone if it bloweth, at night if it shine, faS{?Heie 

oat trndgeth Hew make shift, with hooke & with line : p"^*"- 
Whiles Gillet, his blouse, is a milking thy cow, 
Sir Hew is a rigging thy gate or the plow. 

38 Such walke with a black or a red little cur, 3j^,^ ^^ 

that open wil quickly, if anything stur ; "** ^^• 

Then sqoatteth the master, or trudgeth away, 
and after dog runneth as fast as he may. 

39 Some prowleth for fewel, and some away rig 

fat goose, and the capon, duck, hen, and the pig : 
Some prowleth for acomes, to fat vp their swine, 
for come and for apples, and al that is thine. 

Thus endeth Septembers husbandrie.' 
*•* Many stanxis do not occur or are not in the same order in 1577. 



■L 



18. 

1 Octobers abstract. 

Chap. 16. 

AY drie vp and round, Flaies lustily thwack, 

for barlie thy ground. least plough s6ede lack. 



2 Too late doth kill, 4' S^ede first go fetch, 
too soone is as ill. for edish or etch, 

Soile perfectly knowe, 

3 Maides little and great, er edish ye sowe. 
pick cleane s6ede wheat. 

Good ground doth craue 5 White wheat, if ye please, 

choice t^ede to haue. towe now vpon pease. 

■ CI. note a, p. 33. 

incneiypl 



' l$77 inserts — Plie sowing a pace, 

puce. 
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Octobers abstract 



Sowe first the best, 
and then the rest. 



13 The iudgement of some 
how thistles doe come. 



6* Who soweth in raine, 
hath w6ed to his paine. 
But worse shall he sp6ed, 
that soweth ill s6ed. 



14 A iudgement right, 
of land in plight. 
Land, all forlome, 
not good for come. 



7 Now, better than later, 
draw furrow for water. 
K6epe crowes, good sonne, 
s6e fencing' be donne. 

8' Each soile no vaine 
for euerie graine. 
Though soile be but bad, 
some come may be had. 

9 Naught proue, naught craue, 
naught venter, naught haue. 

10 One crop and away, 
some countrie may say. 

1 1 All grauell and sand, 
is not the best land. 
A rottenly mould 

is land woorth gould. 



1 5 Land barren doth beare 
small strawe, short eare. 

16 Here maist thou r6ede 
for soile what s6ede. 

1 7 Tis tride ery hower, 
best graine most flower. 

1 8 Grosse come much bran 
the baker doth ban. 

1 9* What croppers b^e 
here leame to s6e. 

20* Few after crop much, 
but noddies and such. 

2 1 Som woodland may crake, 
thr6e crops he may take. 



1 2 Why wheat is smitten 
good lesson is written. 



22 First barlie, then pease, 
then wheat, if ye please. 



^ St. 6 is not in 1577. 

' furrowing. 1577. 

' Sts. 8-30 do not occur here in 1577 ; but sts. 32-37 follow. 

* Sts. 19 and 20 are in Septembers Abstract in 1577. 
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23 Two crops and away, 
most champion say. 

X4* Where barlie did growe, 
bie* wheat to sowe. 
Yet better I thinke, 
sowe pease after drinke. 
And then, if ye please, 
sowe wheat aAer pease. 

25 What champion knowes 
that cnstome showes. 

]6 First barlie er rie, 
then pease by and by. 
Then fallow for wheat, 
is hnsbandrie great. 

27 A remedie sent, 

where pease lack vent. 
Fat peasefed swine 
for droner is fine. 

2I Each diners soile 
hath diners toile. 

29 Some countries vse 
that some refuse. 

30 For wheat ill land, 
where water doth stand. 
Sowe pease or dredge 
belowe in that redge. 



31 Sowe acomes to prooue 
that timber doe looue. 

32 Sowe bastings now, 
if land' it alow. 

33 Leame soone to get 
a good quickset. 

34 For feare of the wurst 
make fat away furst. 

35 Fat that no more 
ye k6epe for store. 

36 Hide carren in graue, 
lesse noiance to haue. 

37 Hog measeled kill, 
for flemming that will. 

38^ With peasebolt and brake 
some brew and bake. 

39 Old come* worth gold, 
so kept as it shold. 

40 Much profit is rept, 
by sloes well kept. 

41 KiScpc sloes vpon bow, 
for flixe of thy cow. 



* In Sepcembert Abstract in 1577. 

* cnmnd. 1577. 

* IB 1577, tti. 38 to the end are much transpoied. 

•—- 1577. 



> strike. 1577. 
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Octobers abstract. 



42 Of vergis be sure, 
poore cattel to cure. 

Thus endeth Octobers ab- 
stract, agr^ing with Octobers 
husbandrie.^ 



^ Other short remem- 
brances} 

[43] Cisse, haue an eie 
to bore in the stie. 
By malt ill kept, 
small profit is rept. 

[44] Friend, ringle thy hog, 
for feare of a dog. 
Rie straw up stack, 
least Thacker doe lack. 

[45] Wheat straw drie saue, 
for cattell to haue. 
Wheat chaffe lay vp drie, 
in safetie to lie. 

[46] Make handsome a bin, 
for chaffe to lie in. 



[47] (S6ede thresht)thou shalt 
thresh barlie to malt. 
Cut bushes to hedge, 
fence medow and redge. 

[48] Stamp crabs that may, 
for rotting away. 
Make vergis and perie, 
sowe kimell and berie. 

[49] Now gather vp fruite, 
of euerie suite. 
Marsh wall too slight, 
strength now,or god night. 

[50]* Mend wals of mud, 
for now it is good. 
Where soile is of sand, 
quick set out of hand. 

[51] To plots not full 
ad bremble and hull. 
For set no bar 
whilst month hath an R. 
Like note thou shalt 
for making of malt. 
Brew now to last 
till winter be past. 



Here ends Octobers short remembrances.^ 



* Cf. note 2, p. 33. 

* First couplet of st. 50 not in 1577 
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18. 

IT Octobers husbandrie. 



Chap. 17. 



October good blast. 
To blowe the hog mast 



Forgotten month past, 
Doe now at the last 



1 \rO\V lay vp thy barley land, drie as ye can, 
^ when ener ye sowe it so looke for it than : 
Get daily aforehand, be neuer behinde ; 

least winter preuenting do alter thy minde. 

2 Who laieth vp fallow too soone or too wet, 

with noiances many doth barley beset. 
For weedc and the water so soketh and sucks, 
that goodncs from either it vtterly plucks. 

3 Greene rie in September when timely thou hast, 

October for wheat sowing calleth as fast. 
If weather will suffer, this counsell I giue, 
Leaue sowing of wheat before Hallomas eue. 

4 Where wheat vpon edish ye mind to bestowe, 

let that be the first of the wheat ye do sowe : 
He seemeth to hart it and comfort to bring, 
that giueth it comfort of Mihelmas spring. 

5 \Miite wheat vpon peaseetch doth grow as he wold, 

but fallow is best, if we did as we shold :^ 
Yet where, how, and when, ye entend to begin, 
let ener the finest be first sowen in.' 

6' Who soweth in raine, he shall reapc it with teares, 
who soweth in harmes,* he is cucr in fearcs, 
Who soweth ill secdc or defraudcth his land, 
hath cic sore abroodc, with a corcsie at hand. 



LaieTD 
barlie land. 



Wheat 
•owing. 



Sowe edish 
betimes. 



Best wheat 
first sowen. 



* ^Hitte wheat upon pease etch is willing to grow : 

though bc^t u[>on fallow as many do knuwe. 1577. 

* After St. 5. 1577 has \X. 31 fost. * St. 6 not in 1577. 

* *' In harms or harms way, whether of Roads, ill Neighbours, Torrents 
oC Water, Conies, or other Vermin." — TJR« Cf. ante^ ch. 16, sL 15. 



48 Octobers husbandrie, 

7* Seede husbandly sowen, water furrow* thy ground, 
that raine when it commeth may run away round, 
Then stir about Nicoll, with arrow and bowe, 
take penie for killing of euerie crowe. 



[Not iQ 1577.] 

A digression to the usage o/diuers countries, 

concerning Tillage. 

8 Each soile hath no liking of euerie graine, 

nor barlie and wheat is for euerie vaine : 
Yet knowe I no countrie so barren of soile 

but some kind of come may be gotten with toile. 

9 In Brantham, where rie but no barlie did growe, 

good barlie I had, as a meany did knowe : 
Five seame of an aker I truely was paid, 
for thirtie lode muck of each aker so laid. 

1 In Suffolke againe, where as wheat neuer grew, 

good husbandrie vsed good wheat land I knew : 
This Prouerbe experience long ago gaue, 
that nothing who practiseth nothing shall haue. 

1 1 As grauell and sand is for rie and not wheat, 

(or yeeldeth hir burden to tone the more great,) 
So peason and barlie delight not in sand, 
but rather in claie or in rottener land. 

12 Wheat somtime is steelie or burnt as it growes, 

for pride* or for pouertie practise so knowes. 
Too lustie of courage for wheat doth not well, 
nor after sir peeler he looueth to dwell. 



* In Septembers Husbandry, 1577. 

' " Furrows drawn cross the Ridges in the lowest part of the Ground." 
— T.R. 

• **or too much Dung."— T.R. 



\ Modi wetnea. bog rooting, and land ont of han, 
9 thistles a nnniber foorlhwith to rpstan. 
s so growing prooue lastic and long, 
il ngnlAetli land to be hartie and strong. 

i« At bDd full of tilth and in hartie good plight, 

jeeMs blade to a length and cncreaseth in might. 

So crop vpon crop, vpon whose courage we doubt, ' 

feeldi blade for a brag, but it holdeth not out. 

1 5 Tbe straw and the eare to haue bignes and length. 
bcAokeaeth land to be good and in strength. 
If eare be but short, and the strawe be but Email. 
il signifieth barenes and barren withall. 

^ White wheat or else red, red riuet or whight. 
far paiseth all other, for land that is light. 
White pollard or red, that so richly is set, 
for land that is beanie is best ye can get. 

■ ] Maine wheat thai is mixed with white and with red 
If next ro tbe best in the market mans bed : 
So Turkey or Purlcey wheat many doc loue, 
e it Is flourie, as others aboue. 



iS Gnie wheat is tbe grosest, yet good Tor the clay, 
tboogb woorst for the market, as fermer may say. 
Hoch like vnto rie be his properties found, 
coone dower, much bran, and a peeler of ground. 

19 OtEi; rie, or cite barlie, and wheat that Is gray, 
bring! land out of comfort, and soone to decay : 
()■• after another, no comfort bctwcenc. 

p vpoo crop, as will quickly be teene. 



50 Octobers husbandrie. 

Crop vpon 20 Still ciop vpon CFop monj fermers do take, 

and reape little profit for greedines sake. 
Though breadcome & drinkcom such croppers do stand 
count peason or brank, as a comfort to land. 

2 1 Good land that is seuerall, crops may haue three, 

in champion countrie it may not so bee : 
Ton taketh his season, as commoners may, 
the tother with reason may otherwise say. 

22 Some vseth at first a good fallow to make, 

to sowe thereon barlie, the better to take. 
Next that to sowe pease, and of that to sowe wheat, 
then fallow againe, or lie lay for thy neat. 

23 First rie, and then barlie, the champion saies, 

or wheat before barlie be champion waies : 
But drinke before bread come with Middlesex men, 
then lay on more compas, and fallow agen. 

24 Where barlie ye sowe, after rie or else wheat, 

if land be vnlustie,* the crop is not great. 
So lose ye your cost, to your coresie and smart, 
and land (ouerburdened) is cleane out of hart. 

25 Exceptions take of the champion land, 

from lieng alonge from that at thy hand. 
(Just by) ye may comfort with compas at will, 
far off ye must comfort with fauor and skill. 

26 Where rie or else wheat either barlie ye sowe, 

let codware be next, therevpon for to growe : 
Thus hauing two crops, whereof codware is ton, 
thou hast the lesse neede, to lay cost therevpon. 

^ "There is a sort of Barley, called Sprat Barley, or Battledore Barley, 
that will grow very well on lusty land.*' — T.R. 



17 Some fiir fro the market delight not in pease, 

»for that cry chapman they sceme not to please. 
If vcQt of the market place seme thee not well, 
set bogs vp a ratting, to drouer lo sell. 

t* Two crops or a Tallow enricbetb tlie plough, 

tlioBgb lone be of pease, it is land good ynough : 
One crop and a fallow some soile will abide, 
where if ye go fiirder lay profit aside. 



\ 



Where peason yc bad and a fallow thereon. 

lowc wheat ye may well without doong therevpon : 
New broken vpland, or with water opprest, 

or oner much doonged, for wheat is not best. 

Where water all winter annoieth loo moch, 
bestowc not thy wheat vpon land thnt is such : 

Bat rather sowe otes, or else bullimong there, 
giaj peiuoDi or ranciuals, (itches, or Icre. 

I ScFwe acomcs ye owners, that limber doc looue, 

•owe bawc and rie with them the better to proono ; 
If cattel or oiDnio may enter to crop, 
jrong oke is in daimger of loosing bis top. 



}i Who pescods ddigbteth to baue with the farst, 
if DOW he do sowe them, I thinke it not waist. 
The greener thy peason and warmer the roome, 
Biore lasty the layer, more plenty they come. 



U Go pktw vp or dclne vp, adaised with skill, 

the brcdth of a ridge, and in length as you will. 
Where ipeedy quickset for a fence ye wil drawe, 
to KTwe in the lecde of the bremble and hawe. 
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Octobers husbandrie. 



fot^r***^ *° 3+ Through plenty of acomes, the porkling to fat, 

not taken in season, may perish by that, 
If ratling or swelling get once to the throte, 
thou loosest thy porkling, a crowne to a grote. 



Not to fat 
for rearing. 



35 What euer thing fat is, againe if it fall, 

thou ventrest the thing -and the fatnes withall. 
The fatter the better, to sell or to kil, 
but not to continue, make proofe if ye wil. 



Bttriengr of 36 What euer thine: dieth, fto burie or bume, 

deadcattell. -^ o » o 

for tainting of ground, or a woorser il tume. 
Such pestilent smell of a carrenly thing, 
to cattle and people great peril may bring. 



Measeled 
hogs. 



37 Thy measeled bacon, hog, sow, or thy bore, 
shut vp for to heale, for infecting thy store : 
Or kill it for bacon, or sowce it to sell, 
for Flemming, that loues it so deintily well. 



Strawwupi 
and peas- 
bolts. 



38 With strawisp and peasebolt, with feme and the brake, 
for sparing of fewel, some brewe and do bake. 
And heateth their copper, for seething of graines : 
good seruant rewarded, refuseth no paines. 



oide wheat 39 Grood breadcoHie and drinkcome, full xx weekes kept, 

better than 

is better then new, that at harvest is rept : 



new. 



But foisty the breadcome and bowd eaten malt, 
for health or for profit, find noysome thou shalt. 

40* By thend of October, go gather vp sloes, 
haue thou in a readines plentie of thoes. 
And keepe them in bedstraw, or still on the bow, 
to staie both the fiixe of thyselfe and thy cow. 



^ Stanza 40 is not in 1577. 



N (members abstract. 
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41 Seeith water and plump therein plenty of sloes, 
mix chalke^ that is dried in powder with thoes. 
Which so, if ye gine, with the water and chalke, 
thon makest the laxe fro thy cow away walke. 

42' Be sore of vergis (a gallond at least) 

so good for the kitchen, so needfull for beast, 
It helpeth thy cattel, so feeble and faint, 
if timely such cattle with it thon acquaint. 

Thus endeth Octobers hasbandrie. 



A mediccn 
for the cow 
flixe. 



SO. 

% Nouembers abstract. 



Chap. 

I T ET hog once fat, 
-" loose nothing of that. 
Wlien mast is gon, 
bog falleth anon, 
Still fat vp some, 
till Shroftide come. 
Sow porke and souse, 
bearet tack in house. 



18. 

3 Some winnow, some fan, 
some cast that can.* 

In casting prouide, 
for s6ede lay aside. 

4 Thresh barlie thou shalt, 
for chapman to malt. 
Else thresh no more 
but for thy store. 



2 Pot barlie to malting, 
lay flitches a salting. 
Through foUie too beastlie 
much bacon is reastie.* 



5* Till March thresh wheat, 
but as ye doo eat, 
Least baker forsake it 
if foystines take it. 



I chnrlk. 1 577. 
' "577 



* Not m 1577. 



' Stanza 42 is not in 1577. 

Let husbandly num 
nuUce dene as he can. 



» resty. 1577 
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Nouembers abstract 



6 No chaffe in bin, 
makes horse looke thin. 

7* Sowe bastings now, 
that bastings alow. 

8 They buie it full dfiere, 
in winter that r6ere. 

9 Few fowles, lesse swine, 
rere now, friend mine. 

10 What losse, what sturs, 
through rauening curs. 

1 1 Make Martilmas b6efe, 
d^ere meate is a tb6efe. 

1 2 Set garlike and pease, 
sa^it Edmond to please. 

1 3 When raine takes place, 
to threshing apace. 

14 Mad braine, too rough, 
marres all at plough. 
With fiaile and whips, 
fat hen shoit skips. 

1 5 Some threshing by taske, 
will steale and not aske : 
Such thresher at night 
walkes seldom home light. 
Some come away lag 

in bottle and bag. 
Some steales, for a iest, 
egges out of the nest. 



16 Lay stouer vp drie 
in order to lie. 

Poore bullock* doth craue 
fresh straw to haue. 

1 7 Make w6ekly vp flower, 
though threshers do lower: 
Lay graine in loflt 

and tume it oft. 

1 8 For muck, regard, 
make cleane foule yard. 
Lay straw to rot, 

in watrie plot. 

19 Hedlond vp plow, 
for compas ynow. 

20 For herbes good store, 
trench garden more. 

2 1 At midnight trie 
foule priuies to fie. 

22 Rid chimney of soot, 
from top to the foot. 

23 In stable, put now 
thy horses for plow. 

24 Good horsekeeper will 
laie muck vpon hill. 

25* Cut molehils that stand 
so thick vpon land. 

Thus endeth Nouembers ab- 
stract, agreeing with Nouembers 
husbojK&ie. 



^ Stanzas 7-X0 are not in 1577. 



' kow. ' St. 25 is not in 1577. 



Nouimbers husbandrie. 
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% Other short remem- 
hranca, 

s6 Get pole, boy mine, 
beate hawes to swine. 
Drine hog to the wood, 
brake rootes be good. 



27 For mischiefe that falles, 
looke well to marsh walles. 



Drie laier get neate, 
and plentie of meate. 

28 Curst cattel that nurteth, 
poore wennel soon hurteth. 
Good neighbour mine, 
ring well thy swine. 

29 Such winter may seme, 
hog ringled^ will sterue. 
In frost k^epe dog 
from hunting of hog. 



Here ends Noaemben short remembrances. 



21. 



% Nouembers husbandrie. 



Chap. 19. 



Nonember take flaOe, 
Let ship no more laile. 



Forgotten month past. 
Doe now at the hist 



I A T Hallontide, slaughter time entereth in, 
-^ and then doth the husbandmans feasting begin 
From thence vnto shroAide kill now and then some, 
their offal for houshold the better wil come. 



SUttgfatrr 
til 



2 Thy dredge and thy barley go thresh out to malt, 
let malster be cunning, else lose it thou shalt : 
Thencrease of a seame is a bushel for store, 
bad else is the barley, or huswife much more. 



Dradf e is 
o%m and 
barti«. 



> ringd. 1577. 



Winnowing, 
fanning, and 
casting. 



Threshing 
of barlie. 



Chaffe of 
com. 



$6 Noueffibers husbandrie. 

3 Some vseth to winnow,' some vseth to fan, 
some vseth to cast it as cleane as they can : 

For seede goe and cast it, for malting not so, 
but get out the cockle,* and then let it go. 

4 Thresh barlie as yet but as neede shal require, 

fresh threshed for stoouer thy cattel desire : 

And therefore that threshing forbeare as ye may, 

till Candelmas comming, for sparing of hay. 

• 

5 Such wheat as ye keepe for the baker to buie, 

vnthfeshed till March in the sheafe let it lie. 
Least foistnes take it if sooner yee thresh it, 
although by oft turning ye seeme to refresh it. 

6 Saue chaffe of the barlie, of wheate, and of rie, 

from feathers and foistines, where it doth lie. 
Which mixed with come, being sifted of dust, 
go giue to thy cattel, when seme them ye must. 

7* Greene peason or bastings at Hallontide sowe, 
in hartie good soile he requireth to growe : 
Graie peason or mnciuals cheerely to stand, 
at Candlemas sowe, with a plentifull hand. 

8 Leaue latewardly rering, keepe now no more swine, 

but such as thou maist, with the offal of thine : 
Except ye haue wherewith to fat them away, 
the fewer thou keepest, keepe better yee may. 

9 To rere vp much pultrie, and want the bame doore, 

is naught for the pulter and woorse for the poore. 
So, now to keepe hogs and to steme them for meate, 
is as to keepe dogs for to bawle in the streate. 

* wixmew. 1557. 

^ "If the Cockle be left in, it will work, and some say make the Drir 
the stronger. "—T.R. 

* Stanzas 7-10 are not in 1577. 



Noiitmbers kusb<m^uT 

II a good mouser is needfull in house, 

c for hir commons she killeth the mouse. 
So nuening cuires, as a mcany doo kcepe, 
Bukes master want meat, and his dog to kill sheepe. 

I 11 (For Easter) at Martilmas hang vp a beefc, ^1^?''"" 

for Btalfed and pease fed plaie pickpurse the theefe : 
Whb that and the like, er an gra&se biefe come in, 
tbf foike shal looke cheerelie when others looke thin. 

I IJ Set garlike and beanes, at S. Edmond' the king, ^ 

the moone in the wane, thereon hangeth a thing: ^dKmM 

TheDcreaae of a pottle {well prooued of some) 
thai pleasure thy housbotd er peskod time come. 

Ilj When raioe is a let to thy dooings abrode, rimihiBe. 

set threshers a threshing to laic on good lode : 
Thmh cleane j-e must bid them, though lesser they yam. 
ud looking to thrioe, hane an ete to thy bame. 

■M Take beede to thy man in his furie and heate, ^iw^ 

with plougbslaff and whtpstock, for maiming thy neatc : 
To thresher for hurting of cow with his flaile, 
or mnUog thy hen to plaie tapple vp taile. 

iome pilfering thresher will waike with a staiTe, «°"m 

will carrie home come as it is in the chafl'c. 
And some in his bottle of leather so great 

win cany home daily both barlie and wheat. 

\ If boateroome will serue thee, lay slouer vp dric. K^^iwiTr 

d coerio sort by it selfe for to lie. 
Or stack it for litter, if roome be too poore, 
and thatch oat the residue noicng thy doore-' 

MMlwr. 

**TW MA Wkj Be in the open V>n1, Ibr the CaKle to tmd into Diin|[, 

^ b dH nwdM now a dan, » that our Farmcn are not hi afmid M 

[ifc^DMws it taau ai braerif, and that not wilhoul Rood naiaa." 
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Novembers husbandrU. 



Enerie 
w6ekerid 
thy bame 
flower. 



Diffrinff of 
hecUonds. 



Trenching 
of garden. 



Clensinff 
of prittiet. 



Sootie 
chimnesres. 



Put hone 
into stable. 



17 Cause weekly thy thresher to make vp his flower, 

though slothfull and pilferer thereat doo lower : 
Take tub for a season, take sack for a shift, 
yet gamer for graine is the better for thrift. 

18 All maner of strawe that is scattered in yard, 

good husbandlie husbands haue daily regard, 
In pit full of water the same to bestowe, 
where lieng to rot, thereof profit may growe. 

19 Now plough vp thy hedlond,' or delue it with spade, 

where otherwise profit but little is made : 
And cast it vp high, vpon hillocks to stand, 
that winter may rot it, to compas thy land. 

20 If garden requier it, now trench it ye may, 

one trench not a yard from another go lay : 
Which being well filled with muck by and by, 
go couer with mould for a season to ly. 

2 1 Foule priuies are now to be clensed and fide, 

let night be appointed such baggage to hide : 
Which buried in garden, in trenches alowe, 
shall make very many things better to growe. 

22 The chimney all sootie would now be made cleene, 

for feare of mischances, too oftentimes seene : 
Old chimney and sootie, if fier once take, 
by burning and breaking, soone mischeefe may make. 

23 When ploughing is ended, and pasture not great, 

then stable thy horses, and tend them with meat : 
Let season be drie when ye take them to house, 
for danger of nittes, or for feare of a louse. 



^ T.R. thinks that here is meant "such Ground in Common Field-land, 
which the whole Shot (or parcel of Land belonging to many Men against 
which it lies) turn upon.'* 



Decembers abstract. 
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24 Laj compas vp handsomly, round on a hill, 
to walke in thj yard at thy pleasure and will, 
More compas it maketh and handsom the plot, 
if horsekeeper daily forgetteth it not 

25* Hake hillocks of molehils, in field thorough out, 
and so to remaine, till the yeere go about. 
Make also the like whereas plots be too hie, 
all winter a rotting for compas to lie. 

Thus endetk Noaemben husbondrie. 



Saninir 
of doooff. 



22. 

If Decembers abstract, 



Chap, 20. 



1 \rO season to hedge, 
^ get b^tle and wedge. 
Qeane logs now all, 

for kitchen and hall. 

2 Dull working tooles 
soone courage cooles. 

j Leaue off tittle tattle, 
and looke to thy cattle. 
Serue yoong poore elues 
alone by themselues. 

4 Warme barth for neate, 
woorth halfe their meate. 
The elder that nurteth 
the yongcr soone hurteth. 



5 Howse cow that is old, 
while winter doth hold. 

6 Out once in a day, 

to drinke and to play. 

7 Get trustie to serue, 
least cattle doo sterue. 
And such as in d^ede 
may helpe at a n^ede. 

8 Obserue this law, 

in seruing out straw. 

9 In walking about, 
good forke spie out. 



> St as ii not in 1577. 
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Decembers abstract. 



10 At full and at change, 
spring tides are strange. 
If doubt ye fray, 

driue cattle away. 

1 1 Dank ling forgot 
will quickly rot. 

1 2 Here leame and trie 
to tume it and drie. 

1 3 Now stocks remooue, 
that Orchards looue. 

14 Set stock to growe 
too thick nor too lowe. 
Set now, as they com, 
both cherie^ and plom. 

1 5 Sh6epe, hog, and ill beast, 
bids stock to ill feast.* 

1 6 At Christmas is good 
to let thy horse blood. 

17 Mark here what rable 
of euils in stable. 

1 8 Mixe well (old gaffe) 
horse come with chaffe. 
Let Jack nor Gill 
fetch come at will. 

19^ Some countries gift 
to make hard shift. 



Some cattle well fare 
with fitches and tare. 
Fitches and tares 
be Norfolke wares. 

20 Tares threshed with skill 
bestowe as y^e will. 

21 Hide strawberies, wife, 
to saue their life. 

22 Knot, border, and all, 
now couer ye shall. 

23 Helpe b6es, sweet conie, 
with licour and honie. 

24 Get campers a ball, 
to campe there withall. 

Thus endeth Decembers ab- 
stract, agr^ing with Decembers 
husbandrie. 

\ Other short remem- 
hrances. 

[25] Let Christmas spie 
jrard cleane to lie. 
No labour, no sweate, 
go labour for heate. 
F^ede dooues, but kill not, 
if stroy them ye will not. 
Fat hog or (er ye kill it) 
or else ye doo spill it. 



* chearrey. 1577. 

> St. 15. Wind north, north east 

bids stock to il feast. 1577. 
' Sts. 19 and 20 are not in 1573 (M.; ; sts. 19, 20, and 24 are not in 1577. 



Decembers husbandrie. 
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i(]Piit oxe in sull, 
cr oxe doo fall. 
fliTio s£ctbcth hir graines. 
huh profit for paines. 
Rid garden of mallow, 
pUat willow and sallow. 



[)7]t.«l boK life render, 
ate brawne sod tender. 
^ For wife, fruit bic, 
H for Christmas pie. 



Ill bread and ill drinke, 
makes many ill thinke- 
Both meate and cost 
ill dressed hatfe lost. 

[i8]Who hath wherewithal!, 
may ch^ere when he shall : 
Bat chared roan, 
must ch^ere as he can. 

Here ends DeMmben 
(hort remembnnces. 



1i Decembers husbandrie. 



Chap. II, 



Fotgotten 



I Yl/'HEN frost will not suffer to dike and to hedge, 
' * then get ihec a heat with thy beetle and wedge ; 
Once Hallomas come, and a fire in the hail, 
Mch iliuers doo well for to lie by the wall. 



t Get grindstone and wbctstoQc, for loole that is dull, 
or often be letted and frcat bcUie full. 
A whcele barrow also be rcadie to haue 
al band of thy scraant, thy compas to saue. 

} Giae cattle their fodder in plot drie and wanne, 
and count tbem for miring or other like harme. 
Yoong colls with thy wcnnels together go serae, 
least lurcbed by others they happen to sterue.' 

■ "TW old wlU bt &pt lo hu^ or gore the youngcb"— T.R. 



., i 
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Decembers husbandries 



Woodland 
coantrie. 



Hotuine 
ofcatt^. 

Champion. 



Champion. 



4 The rack is commended for sauing of doong, 

so set as the old cannot mischiefe the yoong : 
In tempest (the wind being northly or east) 
warme barth vnder hedge is a sucker^ to beast. 

5 The housing of cattel while winter doth hold> 

is good for all such as are feeble and old : 
It saueth much compas, and many a sleepe, 
and spareth the pasture for walke of thy sheepe.* 

6 For charges so little much quiet is won, 

if strongly and handsomly al thing be don : 
But vse to vntackle them once in a day, 
to rub and to lick them, to drink and to play. 



Orderinr 
of cattel. 



Forket and 
yokes. 



Going of 
cattel in 
marshes. 



7 Get trustie to tend them, not lubberlie squire, 

that all the day long hath his nose at the fire. 
Nor trust vnto children poore cattel to feede, 
but such as be able to helpe at a neede. 

8 Seme riestraw out first, then wheatstraw and pease, 

then otestraw and barlie, then hay if ye please : 

But seme them with hay while the straw stouer last, 

then loue they no straw, they had rather to fast. 

9 Yokes, forks, and such other, let bailie spie out, 

and gather the same as he walketh about. 
And after at leasure let this be his hier, 
to beath them and trim them at home by the fier. 

10 As well at the full of the moone as the change, 
sea rages in winter be sodainly strange. 
Then looke to thy marshes, if doubt be to fray, 
for feare of {ne forte) haue cattel away. 



^ succor. 1620. 

' and trimly refresheth the walk of thesheepe. 1577. 
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Dettmbers httsbandrie. 

] Botb taltfisfa and lingfish (if any ye haue) 

through shifting and drieng Trom rotting go s: 
Lout winter with moiBtncs doo make it relent, 
d put it in hazard before' it be spent. 



: (agot is best to drie haberden on, 
by boord vpon ladder if fagots be gon. 
For breaking (in turning) haue verie good eie, 
and blame not the wind, so the weather be drie. 

Good fruit and good plentie doth well in the loft, 
then make thee an orchard and cherish it oft : 

For plant or for stock laie aforehand to cast, 
bni set or remooue it er Christmas be past. 






t Set one fro other full fortie foote wide, 

to stand as he stood is a part of his pride. 

More faier, more woorlhie, of cost to remooue, 

nunv steadie ye set it, more likely to prooue. 

I To t«acb and vntcach in a schoolc ia vnmcete, 
to doe and vndoc to the purac is vnsweete. 
Tlkcn orchard or hopyard, so trimmed with cost, 
•hoold not ihrongh follie be spoiled and lost. 



& Et Christmas be passed let horse be let blood, 
for many a purpose it doth them much good. 
The dale of S. Stephen old fathers did vsc : 
if that doc mtsUkc Ibee some other daie chusc. 



I..>ttinj 



) tooke ircl to thy horses in stable thou must, 
(hit bale be not foistie, nor chaflis ful of dust : 
Nor stone in their prouender, feather, nor clots, 
nor fed with greeno peoson, for breeding of bots. 
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Decembers husbandries 



Hog and 

hennes 

meate. 



StiAwbeiiet. 



Gilleflowen. 



f 

How to 
preterue 

DOCSa 



1 8 Some horsekeeper lasheth out pronender so, 
some Gillian spendal so often doth go. 
For hogs meat and hens meat, for that and for this, 
that come loft is empted er chapman hath his. 

19^ Some countries are pinched of medow for hay, 
yet ease it with fitchis as well as they may. 
Which inned and threshed and husbandlie dight, 
keepes laboring cattle in verie good plight. 

20^ In threshing out fitchis one point I will shew, 
first thresh out for seede of the fitchis a few : 
Thresh few fro thy plowhorse, thresh cleane for the cow, 
this order in Norfolke good husbands alow. 

2 1 If frost doe continue, take this for a lawe, 

the strawberies looke to be couered with strawe. 
Laid ouerly trim vpon crotchis and bows, 
and after vncouered as weather allows. 

22 The gillefiower also, the skilful doe knowe, 

doe looke to be couered, in frost and in snowe. 
The knot, and the border, and rosemarie gaie, 
do craue the like succour for dieng awaie. 

23 Go looke to thy bees, if the hiue be too light, 

set water and honie, with rosemarie dight. 
Which set in a dish ful of sticks in the hiue, 
from danger of famine' yee saue them aliue. 

24* In medow or pasture (to growe the more fine) 
let campers be camping* in any of thine : 
Which if ye doe suflfer when lowe is the spring, 
you gaine to your selfe a commodious thing. 

Thus endeth Decembers husbandrie. 

* Sts. 19 and 20 are not in 1577. 

' from famen and daunger. 1577. 
s St. 24 is not in 1577. 

* ** Football playing, at which they are very dextrous in Norfolk." — T.K. 
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24. 

% A digression to hospitalitie. 

Chap. 22.^ 

LEAUE husbandrie sleeping a while ye must doo, 
to learne of housekeeping a lesson or twoo. 
What eaer is sent thee by tranell and paine, 
a time there is lent thee to rendrit againe. 
Althoagh ye defend it, vnspent for to bee, 

another shall spend it, no thanke vnto thee. 
How eaer we clime, to accomplish the mind, 
we bane but a time thereof profit to find. 



86. 

^ A description of titne, and the yeare. 

Chap. 23. 

1 /\F God to thy dobings a time there is sent, 

V/ which endeth with time that in dooing is spent. 
For time is it selfe but a time for a time, 
forgotten ful soone, as the tune of a chime. 

2 In Spring time we reare, we doo sowe, and we plant, spriaf . 

in Sommer get vittels, least after we want. sommer. 

In Haruest we carie in come and the fruit, lUniett. 

in Winter to spend as we neede of ech suit. Wtoter. 

* Chap, n 11 wanting in 1573 (M). In 1577 it is printed in twice the 
— '*— oC linea. 



66 A description of time and the y ear e. 

3 The yeere I cpmpare, as I find for a truth, 
c^^ood. tije Spring vnto childhood, the Sommer to youth, 
Manhood. The Harucst to manhood, the Winter to age : 

all quickly forgot as a play on a stage. 

4 Time past is forgotten, er men be aware, 

time present is thought on with woonderfuU care, 
Time comming is feared, and therefore we saue, 
yet oft er it come, we be gone to the graue. 



26. 

IT A description of life and riches. 

Chap. 24. 

1 11/ HO liuing but daily disceme it he may, 

' ^ how life as a shadow doth vanish away ; 
And nothing to count on so suer to trust 
as suer of death and to tume into dust. 

2 The lands and the riches that here we possesse 

be none of our owne, if a God we professe, 
But lent vs of him, as his talent of gold, 
which being demanded, who can it withhold ? 

3 God maketh no writing that iustly doth say 

how long we shall haue it, a yeere or a day ; 
But leaue it we must (how soeuer we leeue) 
diSSP.' **' when Atrop shall pluck vs from hence by the sleeue. 

4 To death we must stoupe, be we high, be we lowe, 

but how and how sodenly, few be that knowe : 
What carie we then, but a sheete to the graue, 
to couer this carkas, of all that we haue ? 



A deseription of housekeeping. 

27. 
1 ^ description of ftousekeeping. 

Chap. z;. 
I TTTHAT then of this talent, while here we remainc. 
'" tostndie to yecld it to God with againe? 
And that shall wc doo, if we doo it not hid, 
but vse and bestow it, as Christ doth vs bid. 

t What good to get riches by breaking of slee|>e, 

but (baaing the same) a good house for to keepe ? 
Not oncly to bring a good fame to thy doore, 
but also the praier to win of the poore. 

3 or all other dooings house keeping is cheefe, 

for daily it hdpcth the poore with releefe ; 
Tbe neighbour, the stranger, and all that haue neede, 
which causcth thy dooings the better to speede. 

4 ThOD^ harken* to this we should euer among. 

yet cheefly at Christmas, of all the yeare long. 

Good cause of that vse may appcare by the name. 

though Diggcrly niggards doo kick at the same. 



I ^ v^ description of the feast of t/te birth 
of Christ, commonly called Christmas.* 

Chap. 1 6. 
I /\F Christ comclh Christmas, the name with the feasi, 
V a litoo full of ioie to tbe greatest and least : 
At Chrislniai was Christ (our Sautour) borne, 
tbe world through sinne altogether forlome. 

1577. ' A dcKTiptiua ot Chriitmu. IJ77. 



68 A description of Christmas. 

2 At Christmas the dales doo^ begin to take length, 

of Christ doth religion cheefly' take strength. 
As Christmas is onely a figure or trope, 

so onely in Christ is the strength of our hope. 

3 At Christmas we banket, the rich with the poore, 

who then (but the miser) but openeth [h]is doore ? 
At Christmas of Christ many Carols we sing, 
and giue many gifts in the ioy of that King. 

4 At Christmas in Christ we reioice and be glad, 

as onely of whom our comfort is had ; 
At Christmas we ioy altogether with mirth, 
for his sake that ioyed vs all with his birth. 



29. 

% A description of apt time to spend. 

Chap. 27. 

1 T ET such (so fantasticall) liking not this, 
-" nor any thing honest that ancient is, ' 
Giue place to the time that so meete we doo see 

appointed of God as it seemeth to bee. 

2 At Christmas good husbands haue come on the ground, 

in bame, and in soller, woorth many a pound, 
With plentie of other things,' cattle and sheepe, 
all sent them (no doubt on) good houses to keepe. 

3 At Christmas the hardnes of Winter doth rage, 

a griper of all things and specially age : 
Then lightly poore people, the yoong with the old, 
be sorest oppressed with hunger and cold. 



* the day doth. 1577. 

» Of Christ our faith doth begin, etc. 1577. 

* Things plentie in house. 1577. 



/{ dtseriptim of apt tim* to ^ 

Al Christinas by labour is little to get, 
that wanting, the poorest in danger are set. 

What season then better, or all the whole yeere, 
ihy needie poore neighbour to comfort and cheere ? 



SO. 

^ Against fanfasiicall scruplenes. 

Chap, z8. 
T this lime' and that time' some make a great matter. 



A 



>om help not but hinder the poore with their clatter. 
Take cnstomc from feasting, what commeth then lasl, 
where one hath a dinner, a hundred shall fast. 

1 To dog in the manger some liken 1 could, 

thai hay will eate none, nor lot other that would ; 
ane scarce in a yeere giue a dinner or twoo, 
nor well can abide any other to doo. 

J Play thoa the good fellow, seeke none to misdeeme, 
ilisdaine not the honest, though merie they seeme : 
For oi^en times seenc, no more verie a knaue 
than he that doth counterfait most to be graue. 



81. 

■T Christmas httsbandlie fare. 

Chap. 19. 

GOOD tinxband and huswife now cheefly be glad, 
thtogs liand«om to haue, as they ought to be had : 
They both doo prouide against Christinas doo come, 
to welcome good neighbour, good cheere to bauc some- 

' ihiog. rs77. 



^o Christmas husbofuUie fare, 

ci»«^»a» 2 Good bread and good drinke, a good fier in the hall, 
^^^ brawne, pudding and souse, and good mustard withal 1. 

3 Beefe, mutton, and porke, shred pies of the best, 

pig, veale, goose and capon, and turkey well drest ; 
Cheese, apples and nuts, ioly Carols to heare, 
as then in the countrie is counted good cheare. 

4 What cost to good husband is any of this ? 

good houshold prouision onely it is. 
Of other the like, I doo leaue out a menie, 
that costeth the husbandman neuer a penie. 



32. 

^ A Christmas Carollofthe birth of Christ 
vpon the tune of King Salomon. 

Chap. 30. 

'AS not Christ our Sauiour 
sent to vs fro God aboue ? 
not for our good behauiour, 
but onely of his mercie and loue. 
If this be true, as true it is, 

truely in deede, 
great thanks to God to yeeld for this, 
then had we neede. 



'W' 



2 This did our God for very troth, 
to traine to him the soule of man, 
and iustly to performe his oth 
to Sara and to Abram than. 
That through his seed all nations should 
. most blessed bee : 
As in due time performe he would, 
as now wee see.* 

> all flesh should see. 1577. 



A CkristMos C 

J Which woondcrously is 'brouj^ht to pas, 
and in our sight alrcdie donnc, , 

bjr sending as bis promise was 
(lo comfort vs) his onely sonne, 
Eucn Christ (1 mcane) that virgins child, 

in Bethlem' borne, 
that Lambv of God, that Prophet mild, 

with crowned tbome. 

4 Sncb was hia lone to saue vs all, 
from dangers of the curse of God, 
that wc stood in by Adams fall, 
and by our owne deserued rod, 

That through his blood and holie name 

who so belecues,' 
And flic from sinne and abhors the same, 

free mcrcic he geeues. 

5 For these glad ncwcs this feast doth bring : 
to God the Sonne and holy Ghost 

let man gioe thanks, reioice, and sing, 
from world to world, from cost to cost : 
for all good gifts so many waies 

ibal God doth send, 
let VB in Christ giue God the praies, 

till life shall end. 

T. Tusser. 

b] At Christmas be merie and thajikfuU withall, 

And least thy poore neighbors, the great with the small, 
Ye«, ail the ye«c long, to the poorc let vs giuc, 
Godi blctiiog to folow vs while wee doo liue. 
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Januaries abstract. 



33. 



^ Januaries abstract. 



' Chap. 31. 



1 T)II^ Christmas adew, 
-L' thy stock now renew. 

2 Who killeth a neat, 
hath cheaper his meat. 
Fat home fed souse, 

is good in a house. 



3 Who dainties loue, 

a begger shall proue. 
Who alway selles, 
in hunger dwelles. 

4 Who nothing saue, 
shall nothing haue. 

5 Lay durt vpon heapes, 
some profit it reapes. 
When weather is hard, 
get muck out of yard. 
A fallow bestowe, 
where pease shall growe. 
Good peason and white, 
a fallow will quite. 



Dig garden, stroy mallow, 
set willow and sallow. 
Gr^ne willow for stake 
in bank will take.^ 

7 Let Doe go to buck, 
with Conie* good luck. 
Spare labour nor monie, 
store borough with conie. 
Get warrener bound 

to vermin thy ground. 
F6ed Doues, but kill not, 
if loose them ye will not. 
Done house repaire, 
make Douehole faire. 
For hop ground cold. 
Done doong woorth gold. 

8 Good gardiner mine, 
make garden fine. 
Set garden pease, 

and beanes if ye please. 
Set Respis and Rose, 
yoong rootes of those. 



6 Go gather quickset, 
the yongest go get. 



9 The timelie buier 
hath cheaper his fier. 



' Green set as a stake 

in banke they wil take. 
' conney. 1577. 



1577. 
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m Some bnmj without wit, 


19 With vergis acquaint ^| 


tone fierlcs sit. 


poore bullock so faint ; ^| 




Th is mcdcin approoued ^| 


II Sow season is good 


is for to be looued. ^^^^B 


10 lop or fell wood. 


^^^^H 


Pnme trte* lome allows 


10 Let plaister ^^^^| 


lor caitUi to brows. 


thr6e to ^^^^H 




too long ye stay. ^^^^H 


It Gnic sh£epe lo their Kes 


taile away. |^^^^| 


the nUstte of tr^es. 


^^^^H 




1 1 Eawes readie to ycane ^^| 


i) U( lop be shomc 


craues ground rid cleane. ^H 


Ihal hitulretb cornc. 


Ki^epesli^epeoutorbriers, ^H 


SoK edder and stake, 


K^epe beast out of miers.' ^| 


Mnnf hedge to make. 


iz Ki;opc bushes from bill, ^H 


1 For tap as ye knowc. 


till hedge yc will : ^| 


tH one bough growc. 


Best had for thy tume. , H 


ScM jrtcrc yc may 


their rootes go and bume.' ^^^^B 


that boggb cat away. 


ij No bushes of mine, ^^^^^^| 


AletKKigood 


fence be thine. ^^^^^^| 


to eacfvase more wood. 


^^^^^1 




H, In ^^^^^1 


'Swccrotchiiof wud. 


fill hole ^^^H 


mat ipar* and »tud. 


^^^^^1 


S«ie bop for hU dole. 


15 Rid grassc of bones, ^^^^^^| 


the ftrong long pole. 


of slicks and stones. ^^^^^^| 


' How ewr yt Kotch, 
no* pole uu) crotch- 


16 Warme barth giue lams, ^| 
good food to their dams. ^| 




Look daily well to them. ^| 


' 7niBi ChriMmu to May, 


least dogs vndoo them. ^| 


wcdw cattle decay. 


■ 


' Sl I< Bad the cccflod couplets in Mi. 11 ami u arc nol here in 1577, ^| 

• HcRfaDow* in IS77. T.kc fur ihy lumc. ^H 

tbcii molt CO L-ornc. ^^^^H 
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27 Yoong lamb well sold, 
fat lamb woorth goold. 

28 K6epe twinnes for br6ed, 
as eawes haue n6ed.^ 

29 One calfe if it please ye, 
now reared shall ease ye. 
Calues likely reare, 

at rising of yeare. 
Calfe large and leane 
is best to weane. 

30 Calfe lickt take away, 
and howse it' ye 'may. 
This point I allow 
for seruant and cow. 

3 1 Calues yonger than other 
leame one of another. 

32 No danger at all 
to geld as they fall. 
Yet Michel cries 
please butchers eies. 

33 Sow ready to fare, 
craues huswiues* care. 

34 Leaue sow but fine, 
the better to thriue. 

35 Weane such for store 
as sucks before. 
Weane onely but thr6e 
large breeders to b6e. 



» feede. 1577. 



36 Lamb, bulchin, and pig, 
geld vnder the big. 

37 Leame wit, sir dolt, 
in gelding of colt. 

38 Geld yoong thy filly, 
else perish will ginny. 
Let gelding alone, 

so large of bone. 
By breathely tits 
few profit hits. 

39 Br6ede euer the best, 
and doo of the rest. 
Of long and large, 
take huswife a charge. 

40 Good cow & good ground^ 
yields y6erely a pound. 
Good faring sow 

holds profit with cow. 

41 Who k^epes but* twaine, 
the more may gaine. 

42' Tith iustly, good garson, 
else driue will the parson. 

43 Thy garden twifallow, 
stroy hemlock and mallow. 

44 Like practise they prooue, 
that hops doe looue. 

45 Now make and wand in 
trim bower to stand in. 



• leeae. 1577. ' if. 1577. 

^ Good milch kow and sound. 1577. 
» both. 1577. 



• huswifes. ^1577, 
* St. 42 is not in 1577. 



^^^ yaHuario 


ahsiraei. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^HlcaiK wadling about, 


Pluck broome.broomestill. ^^| 


^KlBl arbor be ont. 


cut broorac, broome kill. ^^| 


^^Dtbo DOW sowcs otes. 


54 Broome pluckt by and b). ^H 


^^t|eti gold and grotes. 


brcake vp for rie. ^^^^^B 


I- Wlio sowcs in May 


Friend ringle thy hog, ^^^^^| 


gcU Hul« Ibat way. 


or for a dog. ^^^H 


•: Cm breakc 'fp land. 


55 In casting prouide, ^^^^H 


1^1 mattock in hand, 


for siiede lay aside. ^^| 


Stub roote so lough. 


Get doong, friend mine, ^^| 


for breaking of plough. 


for stock and vine. ^^^^^^| 


(1 What greater crime 


be ^^^^^H 


tben loose of time } 


go dig ^^^^^^H 




For quamier gel bootes. 


t«' Lay land or' lease 


stub alders and rootcs. 


bnake vp if ye please. 




Bnt bllow Dol yet. 


57 Hop poles waxc scant. 


diat ban any wit. 


for poles mo plant. 




Set chestnut and walnut, 


I«'Wh«w drink ycsowe. 


set filbeard and smalnut. 


|ood tilth bcstowe. 






58 Peach, pi umtr^e, & che rie, 


= ■ Small profit is found, 


yoong bay and his berie. 


tjy p*ciiiig of ground. 


Or set their stone. 




vnset Icaue out none. 


'! Land put the best 




cart vp to' rest, 


59 Sowe kimcis to bearc. 




of apple and peare. 


n« «Dd*th JsnusTio ib- 


All ir^es that beare gooni 


ano. irM«K with jMMrie, 


set now as they coom. 




60 Now set or remooue 


j^pf Other short rcmom- 


such stocks as ye loouc.' 


H ^IKM. 




^■Cct palling hookc (sirs). 


Herr en.U Jiniuma thofi 


^^pr bfoone and firs, 




^^k 49 «d so are DM m 1577' 


> r577 ^^^^^1 






^Bh*Wttf«la«». IST7. 


^^^1 
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34. 



Of trees orfruites to be set or remooued. 



1 Apple trdes of all sorts. 

2 Apricocks. 

3 Barberies. 

4 Boollesse, black & white. 

5 Cheries, red and black. 

6 Chestnuts. 

7 Comet plums. 

8 Damsens,^ white & black, 

9 Filbeardsy red and white. 

10 Goose beries. 

1 1 Grapes, white and red. 

1 2 Gr6ene or grasse plums. 

13 Hurtillberies. 

14 Medlars or marles. 

15 Mulberie. 

1 6 Peaches, white and red. 



17 Peares of all sorts. 

1 8 Perareplums,' black & yelow. 

19 Quince tr6es. 

20 Respis. 

21 Reisons. 

22 Small nuts. 

23 Strawberies, red and white. 

24 Seruice tr6es. 

25 Walnuts. 

26 Wardens, white and red. 

27 Wheat plums. 

[28] Now set ye may 
the box and bay, 
Haithome and prim, 
for clothes trim. 



36. 



IT Januaries husbandrie. 



Husbandly 
letsoni. 



Chap, yi. 



A kindly good Janiu^ere, 
Fr^eseth pot by the £^ere. 



Forgotten month past, 
Doe now at the last. 



• 

I 11/ HEN Christmas is ended, bid feasting adue, 

' » goe play the good husband, thy stock to renue. 

Be mindfull of rearing, in hope of a gaine, 

dame profit shall giue thee reward for thy paine. 



^ Damisens. 1577. 



' sic also in 1577. 



\ 



yattuaries kusbattdrxe. 

I Who both by his calfe and his lamb will be knowne, 
may well kill a neate and a sheepe of his owne. 
Aod he ihat can reare vp a pig in his house, 
haih cheaper bis bacon and sweeter his souse. 

! Who ealclh his vcalc. pig and Iamb being froth, 
shall (wise in a weeke go to bed without broth.' 
Voskilfnll thai passe not, but sell away sell, 
sfaall ncuer bauc plentie where euet they dwell. 

( Be grcedic in spending, and carelcs to saue, 
and shortly be ni^edie and rcadie lo craue. 
Be wilfult lo kill and vnakilfuU to store, 
and lookc for no foison,* 1 tell thee before' 

( Lay dirt vpon heapes, faire yard to be seene, 
if frost will abide it, to feeld wilh it cleene. 
In winter a fallow some loue to besiowc, 
where pease for the pot* they intend for to sowe. 

t In Biaking or mending as needcth thy ditch, 

gd set to quick set it, leame cunningly whitch,* 
In hedging (where clay is) get stake as ye knowe, 
of popler and willow, for fewell to growe. 

Leaoe killing of conic,* let Doc go to buck, 

lad vcminc thy burrow, for fcarc of ill luck. 
Peed Done (no more killing), old Douc house rcpairc, 
> doue dong for hopyard, when house ye make faire. 






a ^la lu'd in tome Fann Houw* for Supper Meat, and Rmt 
rt laok'4 «pQO as my ill Hosbandry." — T.R. 
' 'le ncN for loTwn. IS77- "/iya*" U Winier Food."— T.R. 

' berbOB or noC bovlin^ U one of llie Farmen occult i^ailitict : 
aBd Aral to iU well dunked GrouDiU are obtcTveil to prodoce tbc 
_ _, en. pnfaapt became Ihey retain moat nioiniirc."— T.R. 

"By Eifmnwc CanUn Qulckuu are Touiul to be the best, 

■■• dwy am all of an arc.^-— T.K. 

"Tk tw"^^"*^ time ol cnilini' their Staachl [ur SUuirhtei u the 



B6irii.a^ 
MBorlm. 
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Januaries kusbandrie. 



1 

Runciual 
peason. 



Timelie 
prouision 
tor fewell. 



Illbuf- 
bandrie. 



Praning 
of tr6et. 



Miftle and 
luie. 



Lopping of 
poUengen. 



8 Dig garden, stroy mallow, now may ye at ease, 

and set (as a daintie) thy runciuall pease.^ ' 
Go cut and set roses, choose aptly thy plot, 
the rootes of the yoongest are best to be got. 

9 In time go and bargaine, least woorser doo fall, 

for fewell, for making, for carriage and all. 
To buie at the stub is the best for the buier, 
more timelie prouision, the cheaper is fier. 

10 Some bumeth a lode at a time in his hall, 

some neuer leaue burning til burnt they haue all. 
Some making of hauock, without any wit, 
make many poore soules without fire to sit. 

1 1 If frost doo continue, this lesson doth well, 

for comfort of cattel the fewell to fell : 
From euerie tree the superfluous bows 
now prune for thy neat therevpon to go brows.' 

1 2 In pruning and trimming all maner of trees, 

reserue to ech cattel their properly fees. 
If snowe doo continue, sheepe hardly that fare 
craue Mistle and luie for them for to spare. 

1 3 Now lop for thy fewell old pollenger growen, 

that hinder the come or the grasse to be mowen. 
In lopping and felling, saue edder and stake, 
thine hedges as needeth to mend or to make. 

14 In lopping,^ old Jocham, for feare of mishap, 

one bough stay vnlopped, to cherish the sap : 
The second yeere after then boldly ye may, 
for driping his fellowes, that bough cut away. 

* *' The most forward Pea is the Rogue, they are pick*d from the Hasting 
and Hotspur."— T.R. 

' ** Since the use of Tumeps Cattel need not be hard put to it in snowy 
weather as formerly.** — T.R. 

* " This is more proper in Underwood than Pollards, at least more in use 
at present ; few Pollards perish for want of it, but Runt- wood will.*' — T.R. 



JanuarUs husbandrte. 

If Lop popler and sallow, elme, maple, and prie, 
well nucd from cattle, till Sommer to lie. 
So far as In lopping, their tops ye doo ding, 
10 far without planting yoong copie will spring. 



\ 



tb'Sncli fewell as standing a late ye haue bought, 
now fell it, and make it, and doo as ye ought. 
Gine charge to the hewers (that many things mars), 
U hew out for crotches, for poles, and for spars. 

17 If hop^rd or orchard ye mind for to hauc, 

for hoppolea and crotches in lopping go saue. 
Whlcb husbandlie spared may serue at a push, 
waA atop by so hauing two gaps with a bush. 






tS From Christmas, till May be well entered in, 

tome cattle waxe faint, and looke poorely and thin. 
And checfly when prime grasse' at first doth appeere. 
then most is the danger of all the whole yeere. 

19 Take vergis and hcatc It, a pint for a cow, 

bay tall a hand full,' to nib long ye wot bow. 
That done, with the salt. let hir drinkc off the rest : 
this manic times raiselh the feeble vp best. 

ID Pbon bullock with browsing and naughtily fed, 
(carce frcdcth, hir teeth be so loose in hir hed : 

bThcn ilitc yc the tailc where ye fe«Ie it so soft, 
with )oote and with garlike bound to it aloft.' 



^ • Si- 14 to »« iB 1577. 

• " n^mc OnM aiinnn commonlj in woodjr moitt Grounds, on Hedp 
!«■>■, *m\ it (o called from ill oirlincM ; whtn Catile have lulol (his tbey 
(■pa u> loaik thnt dnp food. It ii often ipninc before CauMaiuu." — T.R. 

»Wl.h«id. 157T. 

• "Thit rcBaJgr Mill ii in Practice. • . ■ Tlie fim indicaiion of corrapt 
Uaad k ftnm tW uuinv Hun oo ihe Tul our the Kump. Same in* 
Nai al SoBi »aA tivtick pvl a Dock Root, or ihe Root of a Bean Foot, 
•Wck tbcy all ■ Cu|pl ILoW, otbet* Oiy the Dewlapi to ibe my 
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Januaries husbandrie. 



£we« vpon 
eaning. 



21 By brembles and bushes, in pasture too full, 

poore sheepe be in danger and loseth their wuU.^ 
Now therefore thine ewe, vpon lamming so neere, 
desireth in pasture that all may be cleere. 



22 Leaue grubbing or pulling of bushes (my sonne) 
till timely thy fences require to be donne. 
Then take of the best, for to furnish thy tume, 
and home with the rest, for the fier to bume. 



Stubbing 
of grtoiet. 



23 In euerie greene," if the fence be not thine, 

now stub vp the bushes, the grasse to be fine. 
Least neighbour doo dailie so hack* them beliue, 
that neither thy bushes nor pasture can thriue. 



24 In ridding^ of pasture with turfes that lie by,* 

fill euerie hole vp, as close as a dy. 
The labour is little, the profit is gay, 
what euer the loitering labourers say. 

25 The sticks and the stones go and gather vp cleene, 

for hurting of sieth or for harming of greene.' 

For feare of Hew prowler, get home with the rest, 

when frost is at hardest, then carriage is best. 



Yoong 
lambes. 



26 Yoong broome or good pasture thy ewes doo require, 
warme barth and in safetie their lambes doo desire. 
Looke often well to them, for foxes and dogs, 
for pits and for brembles, for vermin and hogs. 



^ "Large Ant-Hills is much the best shelter for Ewes and Lambs." 
— T.R. 

* "This is understood of Hedge Greens .... a space next the Hedge 
of a Rod or more in breadth." — T.R. 

* make. 1577. 

* " When you rid it of Bushes or Ant Hills."— T.R. 

* with tumes so bye. 1577. 

* "Hedge Greens. "—T.R. 



JanuarUs husbandrie. 



^Bij More tUintie' the lambc, Ihe more woorth to be sold, 
" ihc sooner the better for caw that ia old. 

But if jre doo mindc lo bane milke of the dame, 
till M;iic doo not seucr the lambe fro the same. 

ti Ewn yccriy by twinning rich maJstcra doo maltc, 
the Umb of such twinners for breeders go take. 
Fof ivintings be twigpers, encrease for lo bring, 
though som for their twigging Peceanltm may sing. 

If Calaes likely thai come between Christmas and Lent, 
take huswife to reare, or else after repent : 
Of Kich as doo fall betweene change and Ihe prime.' 

*ao rearing, but sell or go kill them in time. 
Howse calfc, and go sockle it iwise in a day, 
and aiicT a while, set tl water and hay. 
Soke ragged to rub on, no such as will bend. 
then wvAnc It well tended, at fiflie daics end.' 

ji The «cnior weaned his j-oonger shall teach, 

how both to drinkc water and hay for to reach.* 

Morv ftroken and made of when ought it doo ailc, 

more gentle ye make tt, for yoke or the paile. 

ji Geld bulcalfc and raralamb, as soone as they fall, 
for therein i> lightly no danger at all. 
SoDMi q>areth the tun for lo pleasure the cic, 
lo hone him shew greater when butcher shall bic. 

IJ Sovei readic lo farrow this time of the yeere 
an for to be made of and counted full dccrc. 
Fv aow ii the loue of a fare of the sow 
non great ibro the losse of two calucs of Ihy cow. 



■ etaanaid bim."— T, R. 
**Tba fcrsi llin« d>y> afler tl» nrw moon or dicnce." 
"Alpracnt ••< rtnly weui under twelve wcekt.' ~1 
"TW Im; U sinn tun stach (n cleft iticlu." — T.R. 



require more Milk Iluui hii old 
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yanuaries husbandrie. 



f 



Rearing of 
pig». 



34 Of one sow togither reare few aboue fiue, 

and those of the fairest and likest to thriue. 
Ungelt of the best keepe a couple for store, 
one bore pig and sow pig, that sucketh before. 



11 



A way to 
hane large 
br6ed of 
bogs. 



35 Who hath a desire to haue store verie large, 

at Whitsontide let him giue huswife a charge, 
To reare of a sow at once onely but three, 
and one of them also a bore let it bee. 



Gelding 
time. 



36 Geld vnder the dam, within fortnight at least, 
and saue both thy monie and life of the beast. 
Geld later with gelders as many one do, 
and looke of a doozen to geld away two. 



Gelding of 
hone coltes. 



Gelding of 
fillies. 



37 Thy colts for thy saddle geld yoong to be light, 

for cart doo not so, if thou iudgest aright. 

Nor geld not but when they be lustie and fat : 

for there is a point, to be learned in that. 

38 Geld fillies (but tits) er an nine daies of age, 

they die else of gelding (or gelders doo rage), 
Yoong fils so likelie of bulke and of bone : 
keepe such to be breeders, let gelding alone. 



Reare the 
fairest of 
al things. 



39 For gaining a trifle, sell neuer thy store, 

what ioy to acquaintance, what pleasureth more ? 
The larger of bodie, the better for breede : 
more forward of growing, the better they speede. 



f 



Of cow 
and sow. 



40 Good milchcow, well fed, that is faire and sound, 
is yeerely for profit as good as a pound : 
And yet by the yeere, I haue prooued er* now, 
as good to the purse is a sow as a cow. 



» or. 1577. 





m 


.< K«vpf one and keepe both, with as little a cost. 


' ■ 


then all shall be saued and nothing be lost. 




Both hauing togither what profit is caught, 


^^1 


pood hnswifes (I warrant yc) need not be taught. 


^1 


.*' For bmb. pig and calfc. and for other the like, 


' 1 


ihhe »o as thy cattle the Lord doo not strike. 




Ot if yec dcalc gnilcfully. parson will dreue, 


^^^^H 


and *o to your sclfe a worse tumc ye may geue. 


^^^H 


t J Thjf garden plot latelie well trenched and muckt. 


^^^^1 


woold now be twifallowd, the mallowes out pluckt.' 


^^^^^H 


Well dcnsed and purged of roote and of stone. 


^^^^H 


thai fait therein afterward found may be none. 


^^^B 


U Remember thy hopyard, if season be drie. 




now dig it and weed it, and ±>o lei it lie. 


m 


More fcnnic the laicr the bttler his lust. 




more apt to bcarc hops when il cnimbles like dust. 


^ 


ii To arbor bcgtu, and quick selted' about. 


TriirniBK 


00 poling nor wadling* till set be far oul. 


«p*r 


Foe rotten and aged may aland for a shew, 




trat hold to their Uckling there doc but a few.' 






sr-^i 


win break vp his laie. or be sowing of otes. 


»!•<■•( sol 


Ota Boweo in Janiuere. laJe' by the wheat, 




^^ in May by the hay for the catUo to cai.' 




^K "I. trmctiioit, l.»ty "o Mmllow, Nettle-Jock. » Bri™? Roou."-T R. 
^^■"Oakk Mtad Arixm w« now out of ok. u *eredng very ill with the 

^■fWattla ar* wood >1il"-T.R. 
^Hfcr (SHoi t^i law. 1577- 

^^*%lhim by' ih* .hnuc- In too C«rf/V.«/j. 

^ * "Sadi oily Mwu Oalt ll U hkcly mty Ix clriuvr of wtttit ; aiul If 
1 k^ » Hay M May, lUt U, Uh^n my Chapman know, what Quanl'»r 
k *ta hm, ht m rel'd by hit Ncnaally fat tome lead; money in Hawl.'* 





84 yanuaries husbandrie. 

47 Let seruant be readie, with mattock in hand» 
to stub out the bushes that noieth the land : 
And cumbersome rootes, so annoieng the plough, 
tume vpward their arses with sorrow inough. 

I^y *S"!om +^ ^^o breaketh vp timelie his fallow or lay, 
countne. g^^g forward his husbandrie many a way. 

This trimlie well ended doth forwardly bring,* 
not onelie thy tillage, but all other thing. 

49* Though lay land ye breke vp when Christmas is gon, 
for sowing of barlie* or otes therevpon, 
Yet hast[e] not to fallow til March be begun, 
least afterward wishing it had ben vndun. 

50* Such land as ye breake vp for barlie to sowe, 

two earthes at the least er ye sowe it bestowe.* 
If land be thereafter, set oting apart, 
and follow this lesson, to comfort thine hart. 

5 1 Some breaking vp laie soweth otes to begin," 

to suck out the moisture so sower therein. 
Yet otes with hir sucking a peeler is found, 

both ill to the maister and worse to som ground. 

52 Land arable driuen or wome to the proofe, 

and* craueth some rest for thy profits behoofe. 
With otes ye may sowe it, the sooner to grasse, 
more soone to be pasture to bring it to passe. 

Thus endeth Januaries husbandrie. 



* This tilth is a tilture, well forward doth bring. 1577. 
' Sts, 49 and 50 are not in 1577. 

* "Barley is now very rarely, if at all, sown on lay land. The fallo 
he speaks of I take to be the second ploughing for Barley." — T.R. 171 
Gervase Markham, in his English Husbandman^ directs a digging in Ma 
another, with manuring, in October, and *' the last time of your diggii 
and setting shall be at the beginning of April." 

* " Barley-Ground ought to be as fine as an Ash-heap." — T.R. 

6 " Where the Ground is over rich, it fines and sweetens it." — T.R. 
**' It" in Tusserl^edwnms. "and." 1577. 



Februaries abstract. 
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86. 

IF Februaries abstract. 



Chap. 33 

LAY compas jnow, 8 

er eoer je plow. 

2 Place doongheapesalowe, 
more barlie to growe. 

3 Eat etch er ye plow, 

with hog, sh6epe and cow. 9 

Sowe lintels ye may, 

aod peason gray. 

K^pe white vnsowne, i o 

till more be knowne. 



Some prouender saue, 
for plowhorse to haue. 
To oxen that drawe, 
glue hay and not strawe. 
To st6eres ye may 
mize strawe with hay. 

Much carting, ill tillage, 
makes som to fiie village. 

Use cattle aright, 

to k^epe them in plight. 



4 Sow pease (good trull) 
the Moone past full. 
Fine swedes then sowe, 
vhilst Moone doth growe. 

5 Boy, follow the plough, 
and harrow inough« 

So harrow ye shall, 
till coaerd be all. 

6 Sowe pease not too thin, 
er ploagh ye set in. 

7 Late sowen sore noieth, 
late ripe, hog stroieth. 



1 1 Good quickset bie, 
old gatherd will die. 

1 2' Stick bows a rowe, 
where runciuals growe. 

1 3 Sowe kimels and hawe, 
where ridge ye did drawe. 

1 4 Sowe mustard s^ed, 
and helpe to kill w^ed. 
Where sets doo growe. 
s^e nothing ye sowe. 



*t* Fcbruaiio Abstnct and Februaries Husbandry in the e<litiun of 
IS77 (iifler much from that of 158a 

* Stanza 12 U 4, and st. 22 is i in 1577. 
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Februaries abstract 



1 5 Cut vines and osier, 
plash hedge of enclosier. 
F^ed highly thy swan, 
to loue hir good man. 
Nest high I aduise, 
least fload doe arise. 

• 

1 6 Land meadow spare, 
there doong is good ware. 

1 7 Go strike off the nowles 
of deluing mowles. 
Such hillocks in vaine 
lay leauelled plaine. 

1 8 To wet the land, 

let mowle hill stand. 



^ Other short remem- 
brances. 

[23] Trench medow and redge, 
dike, quickset, and hedge. 
To plots not full, 
ad bremble and hull. 

[24] Let wheat and the rie 
for thresher still lie. 
Such strawe some saue, 
for thacker to haue. 

[25] Poore cunnie, so bagged, 
is soone ouer lagged. 
Plash burrow, set clapper^i 
for dog is a snapper. 



1 9 Poore cattle craue 
some shift to haue. 

20 Cow little giueth 
that hardly liueth. 

2 1 Rid barlie al now, 
cleane out of thy mow. 
Choice s^ed out drawe, 
saue cattle the strawe. 

22 To coast man ride 
Lent stuffe to prouide. 

Thus endeth Februaries ab- 
stract, agreeing with Februaries 
husbandrie. 



[26] Good flight who loues, 
must f^ed their doues. 
Bid hauking adew, 
cast hauke into mew. 

[27] K6epesh^epe out of briers, 
k6epe beast out of miers. 
K^epe lambes from fox, 
else shepherd go box. 

[28] Good neighbour mine, 
now yoke thy swine. 
Now euerie day, 
set hops ye may. 

[29] Now set for thy pot, 
best herbes to be got. 



Februaries abstract. 87 

For flowers go set, [31] Watch ponds, go looke 

all sorts jt can get. to w^eles and hookc. 

Knaues said repent 
to steale in Lent. 
[jo] As winter doth proooe, 
so maj je remooue. [32] Alls fish they get 

Now all things reare, that commeth to net. 

for all the jeare. Who muck regards 

makes hillocks in jrards. 

Here ends Februaries short remembrances. 



87. 

% Februaries husbandrie. 

Chap. 34. 

Feb^ fill the dike Forgotten month past, 

Whh what thou dost like.^ Doe now at the last 

1 lirHO laieth on doong er he laieth on plow, 
" such husbandrie vseth as thrift doth alow. 
One month er ye spred it, so still let it stand, 
er euer to plow it, ye take it in hand. 

«2 Place doong heape a low by the furrough along, 
where water all winter time did it such wrong. 
So make ye the land to be lustie and fat, 
and come thereon sowen to be better for that. 

3 Go plow in the stubble, for now is the season, 
for sowing of fitchis, of beanes, and of peason. 
Sowe runciuals timelic, and all that be gray, 
but sowe not the white till S. Gregories day.' 

* with what ye like. 1577. * I2th of March. 
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88 Febrtuiries husbandrie. 

4 Sowe peason and beanes in the wane of the Moone,^ 

who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soone. 
That they with the planet may rest and arise, 
and flourish with bearing most plentifull wise. 

5 Friend, harrow in time, by some maner of meanes, 

not onely thy peason, but also thy beanes. 
Unharrowed die, being buried in clay, 
where harrowed florish, as flowers in May. 

6 Both peason and beanes sowe afore ye doo plow,' 

the sooner ye harrow, the better for yow.* 
White peason so good for the purse and the pot : 
let them be well vsed else well doo ye not. 

7 Haue eie vnto haruest what euer ye sowe, 

for feare of mischances, by riping too slowe. 
Least come be destroied, contrarie to right, 
by hogs or by cattel, by day or by night.* 

8 Good prouender labouring horses would haue, 

good haie and good plentie, plow oxen doo craue. 
To hale out the muck and to plow vp thy ground : 
or else it may hinder thee many a pound. 

9 Who slacketh his tillage, a carter to bee, 

for grote got abrode, at home lose shall three. 
And so by his dooing he brings out of hart 
both land for the come and horse for the cart. 



^ " Pease and Beans sown during the Increase do run more to Hawm or 
Straw, and during the Declension more to Cod, according to the common 
consent of coimtry men. And I nnust own I have experienced it ; but I 
will not aver it so as that it is not lyable to exceptions. — T.R. 

' ''This is called sowing under furrow, just before the second ploughing, 
which if neatly done lajrs them in rows." — T.R. 

' ** Because if they lye until they are swell'd the horse-footing is apt to 
endanger them." — T.R. 

^ ''This regards Field Land ; for in our Author's time Enclosures were 
not so frequent as now. " — ^T. R. 1 71a 



Ftbruanes kmbandrU. S 

ID Wh« aboseth his cattle and stcrues them for meat, 
by caning or plowing, his gaine is not great. 
Uliere he that with labour can vse them aright, 
hath gains to his comfort, and cattle in plight. 

1 1 Bute <]iiici;sct at market, new gatherd and small, 
bcie bnshes or willow, to fence it withall. 
S« willowes to growe, in the steede of a stake, 
lor catlel in sommer, a shadow to make. 

'I Stick plentic of bows among ntnciuall pease' 

to climber thereon, and to branch at their ease. 
So dooing, more tender and greater Ihey wex, 
if peacock* and turkey leaue iobbing their bex. 

ij Now sowc and go harrow (where rcdge ye did draw') 
the seed of the bremble, with kernel! and haw. 
Which couered oucrlic. soonc to shut out, 
goe 3ec it be ditched and fenced about. 

14 niirre bunks be amended and newly vp cast, 
low mustard seed,* after a shower be past. 
Where plots full of nettles be noisome to eie, 
■owe tbcrcvpon hempseed, and nettle will die. 

• The vines' and (he osiers cut and go set, 
if grape be wipleasant, a better go get. 
Feed swan, and go make liir vp strongly a nest, 
for feare of a flond, good and high is the best. 



"Raadvil pOK find now ory Uitle Enlcitaiomeni in Gentlemen') 
* ~ .In didf room an got tlw E4[g pco, ibe Sugar pea. Dutch 

»^ ca^ — T.R., tjio. 

"A Peacock, abho' a lovdj Fowl la louk on li « very lit- 

- ■ ~' ■ ~— T.R- 



' "TfaiitDaal in practice in Monhj' Countreyi,"— T.R. 

* "TIdm ihat Ihritc bat with ui vc the Muall bUck Unpe, the while 

MMfc^ and tte Pusley gnpc"— T.R. 
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Februaries husbandries 



Catching 
of mowls. 



Looke well 
to thy fence 



1 6 Land meadow that yeerly is spared for hay, 

now fence it and spare it, and doong it ye may. 
Get mowle catcher cunninglie mowle for to kill, 
and harrow and cast abrode euerie hill. 

1 7 Where meadow or pasture to mowe ye doo laie, 

let mowle be dispatched some maner of waie. 
Then cast abrode mowlhill, as flat as ye can, 
for many commodities following than. 

1 8 If pasture by nature is giuen to be wet, 

then bare with the mowlhill, though thick it be set. 
That lambe may sit on it, and so to sit drie, 
or else to lie by it, the warmer to lie. 

19 Friend, alway let this be a part of thy care, 

for shift of good pasture, lay pasture to spare. 
So haue you good feeding, in bushets and lease, 
and quickly safe finding of cattel at ease. 

20 Where cattel may run about, rouing at wil, 

from pasture to pasture, poor bellie to fil. 
There pasture and cattel both hungrie and bare, 
for want of good husbandrie worser doo fare. 

2 1 Now thresh out thy barlie, for malt or for seed, 

for bread come (if need be) to seme as shall need. 
If worke for the thresher ye mind for to haue, 
of wheat and of mestlen vnthreshed go saue. 

22 Now timelie for Lent stuife* thy monie disburse, 

the longer ye tarie for profit the wurse. 
If one penie vantage be therein to saue, 
of coast man or fleming be sure to haue. 

Thus endeth Februaries husbandrie. 

* "This Article is very much unregarded by Fanners at present, for 
fear, I suppose, of falling into Popery and Superstition ; but lay that Quite 
aside, and let us consult our Interest, Health, and Gratitude." — T.R. 
The writer of Tusser Redrvvvtu here enlarges on the advantages, personal 
and national, of fish diet Under Marches Husbandry, stanza 3, he 
mentions "Salt Fish, Furmity, Gruel, Wigs, Milk, Parsnips, Hasty- 
pudding, Pancakes, and twice a week Eggs," as the Farmer's Lenten Diet. 



^^^^^^^^^^ Marches aiitraet. ^^^^9^^^^^B 


^^H 


J 


^^^H *[ Marches 


^^^^1 


Chap. 


J5- 


TTTHITE peason sowe, 
' ■ scare hunjnY crow. 


7 Lcaue space and roome. 


to hillock to coome. 


1 Spare tneadow for hay. 


8 Of hedge and willow 


i{»K marshes at May. 


hop makes his' pillow. 




Good bearing hop 


j' Kfepe sbfepe from dog. 


climes vp to the top. 


kjepe lambes from hog. 


K^epe hop from sunne. 


If foxes mowse* them, 


and hop is vndunne. 


then watch or howse ihem. 






9 Hop tooles procure 


4 March dri« or wet. 


that may endure. 


bap ground go set. 


Iron crowe like a stake. 


Yoong rootes well drest 


diepe hole 1 make- 


proouc euer * best. 


A scraper lo pare 


Grant bop great hill 


Ihe earth about bare. 


lo growe at will. 


A hone to raise roote. 


From hop long gut 


like sole of a boote. 


awif go cut. 


Sharpe knife to cut 


5 Rrre tcame the way 


superfluous gut. 


bop room to lay. 


10 Who graffing looues. 




now g raffing prooues. 


6 Rootea betl to prooue. 


Of cuerie suite. 


(has set 1 looue. 


graffo daintie fruiie. 




Graffe good fruilc all. 




or gratfe not al all. 


' Sl 3, fint ooaplct. What chunpion uieih ^| 

woodUnil rcTuKili. r577. ^1 

•■KMththem. IS7j(M.|i mowM. 1577. ■ 

• tU. 157J. ii77. • h"- «577. ■ 
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Marches abstract. 



1 1 Graffe soone may be lost, 
both graffing and cost. 
Leame here' take h^ed 
what counsell doth b6ed.' 

1 2 Sowe barlie that can, 
too soone ye shall ban. 
Let horse k6epe his owne, 
till barlie be sowne. 
Sowe euen thy land, 
with plentiful! hand. 
Sowe ouer and vnder, 

in claie is no woonder. 

1 3* By sowing in wet, 
is little to get. 

14 Straight folow the plough, 
and harrow inough. 
With sling go throwe,* 

to scare away crowe. 

1 5 Rowle after a deaw, 
when barlie doth sheaw. 
More handsom to make it, 
to mowe and to rake it. 

1 6 Leame here ye may 
best harrowing way. 

1 7* Now rowle thy wheat, 
where clods be too great. 

1 8 Make readie a plot, 
for s6eds for the pot. 



19 Best searching minds 
the best waie finds. 

20 For garden best 

is south southwest. 

2 1 Good tilth brings s6edes, 
euill tilture, w6edes. 

22 For sommer sowe now, 
for winter s^e how. 

23 Leame time to knowe, 
to set or sowe.* 

24 Yoong plants soone die, 
that growes too drie. 

25 In countrie doth rest, 
what season is best. 

26^ Good peason and 16ekes 
makes pottage for cr^ekes. 

27' Hauespoonemeat inough, 
for cart and the plough. 
Good poore mans fare, 
is poore mans care. 
And not to boast, 
of sod and roast. 

28 Cause rooke and rauen 
to s^eke a new hauen. 



Thus endeth Marches abstract, 
agr^ing with Marches hus- 
bandrie. 



\ to. 1577- 

^ St. 13 is not in 1577. 



' bid, 1577 ; heed, 1585 ; breed, 16 14. 

* sling or bowe. I577' 
^ Stanzas 17, 26, and first couplet of 27 are not in 1577. 
^ Lines transposed in 1577. 



Marches abstract. 
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\ Other short remem- 
hranca, 
[29] Geld lambes now all, 
straight as they fall. 
Looke twise a day, 
least lambes decay. 

[30] Where horse did harrow, 
pot stones in barrow, 
And^ laie them by, 
in heapes on hy. 

[31] Let oxe once fat 
lose nothing of that. 
Now hunt with dog, 
vnyoked hog. 

[32] With Doues good lack, 
reare' goose and duck. 
To spare aright 
spare March his flight. 

LiSj'nic following rndditional 
ooQplets are in 1577. 

Sane chikins poore buttocks 
from pye, crowe, & puttocks. 

Some loue now best 
jong rabbets nest. 

Now knaues will steale 
pig, lamb, and veale. 

Here leamc to knowe 
what seedes to sowe. 

And such to plant 
whose seedes do want. 

* or. 1577. 



39. 

Seedes and herbes for the 
Kitchen. 

1 Anens. 

2 Betanie. 

3 B16ets or b6ets, white 

or yellow. 

4 Bloodwoort [Blood- 

woorth, 1577]. 

5 Buglas. 

6 Burnet. 

7 Burrage. 

8 Cabage remoue in June. 

9 Clarie. 

10 Coleworts. 

11 Cresses. 

12 Endiue. 

13 Fenell. 

14 French Malows. 

15 French Saffron set in 

August. 

16 Langdebiefe. 

17 L^ekes remoue in June. 

18 Lettis remoue in May. 

19 Longwort. 

20 Liuerwort. 

2 1 Marigolds often cut. 

22 Mercurie. 

23 Mints at all times. 

24 Nep. 

25 Onions [0>Tieons, 1577] 

from December to 
March. 

26 Orach or arach, redde 

and white. 

27 Patience. 

» hen. 1577. 
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28 Perceley. 

29 Peneriall. 

30 Primerose. 

31 Poret. 

32 Rosemary in the spring 

time [to growe south 
or west].* 

33 Sage red and white. 

34 [English]' Saffron set in 

August. 

35 Summer sauerie. 

36 Sorell. 

37 Spinage. 

38 Suckerie. 

39 Siethes. 

40 Tanzie. 

41 Time. 

42 Violets of all sorts. 

43 Winter sauerie. 

40. 

Herbes and rootes for sallets 
and sauce. 



7 Mustard s^ede, sowe in 

the spring and at 
Mihelmas. 

8 Musk million, in April and 

May. 

9 Mints. 

10 Purslane. 

1 1 Radish, and after remoue 

them. 

12 Rampions. 

1 3 Rokat, in April. 

14 Sage. 

15 Sorell. 

1 6 Spinage, for the sommer. 

17 Sea holie. 

18 Sperage, let growe two 

yeares, and then re- 
moue. 

19 Skirrets, set these plants 

in March. 

20 Suckerie. 

2 1 Tarragon, set in slippes in 

March.' 

22 Violets [of all coulors].* 



1 Alexanders, at all times. 

2 Artichoks. 

3 Blessed thistle, or 

Carduus benedicius. 

4 Cucumbers in April and 

May. 

5 Cresies, sowe with Lettice 

in the spring. 

6 Endiue. 



These buie with the penie, 
Or looke not for anie. 

1 Capers. 

2 Lemmans. 

3 Oliues. 

4 Orengis. 

5 Rise. 

6 Sampire. 



* Omitted in 1577. 

' Tarragon, AprU, 1577. 



* Omitted in 1577. 
^ Omitted in 1577. 
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41. 

Herbes and rootes to boile or 
to hotter. 

1 Beancs, set in winter. 

2 Cabbegis, sowe in March, 

and aAer remooue. 

3 Garrets. 

4 Citrons^ sowe in May. 

5 Goordes in May. 

6 Nauewes sowe in Jane. 

7 Pompions in May. 

8 Perseneps in winter. 

9 Rnncioall pease set in 

winter. 

10 Rapes sowe in Jane. 

1 1 Tomeps in March & April. 

42. 

Strowing herbes of all sortes. 

1 Bassel, fine and hasht, 

sowe in May. 

2 Baolme, set in March. 

3 Camamel. 

4 Costmaric. 

5 Consleps and paggles. 

6 Daisies of all sorts. 

7 Sw^c fennell. 

8 Garmander. 

9 Isop, set in Februarie. 

10 Lauender. 

1 1 Lauender spike. 



1 2 Labender cotten. 

1 3 Maierom knotted, sowe or 

set at the spring. 

14 Mawdelin. 

15 Penal riall. 

16 Roses of all sorts, in 

Janaarie and September. 

17 Red mints. 

18 Sage. 

19 Tanzie. 

20 Violets. 

21 Winter sauerie. 

43. 

Herbes, branches, and flowers, 

for windowes and 

pots. 

1 Baies, sowe or set in plants 

in Januarie. 

2 Batchelers buttons. 

3 Botlcs, blew, red, and 

tawnie. 

4 CoUembines. 

5 Campions. 

6 Cousleps.* 

7 Daifadondillies. 

8 Eglantine, or sw^et brier. 

9 Fethcrfew. 

10 Flower armor* sowe in 

May. 

1 1 Flower de luce. 

12 Flower gentle, white and 

red. 

1 3 Flower nice. 



' Omittod in 1577. 



t annour. 1577 ; amour. 1614 
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14 Gileflowers, red white and 

carnations, set in spring, 
and at Haruest in pots, 
pailes or tubs, or for 
sommer in beds. 

15 Holiokes, red, white and 

carnations. 

16 Indian eie, sowe in May, 

or set in slips in March. 

1 7 Lauender of all sorts. 

18 Larkes foot. 

19 Laus tibi. 

20 Lillium cum valium.^ 

21 Lillies, red and white, 

sowe or set in March 
and September. 

22 Marigolds double. 

23 Nigel la Romana. 

24 Pauncies or hartesease. 

25 Paggles, gr^ene and yelow. 

26 Pinkes of all sorts. 

27 Qu6enes gilleflowers. 

28 Rosemarie. 

29 Roses of all sorts. 

30 Snag* dragons. 

3 1 Sops in wine. 

32 Sw6ete Williams. 

33 Sw6ete Johns. 

34 Star of Bethelem. 

35 Star of Jerusalem. 

36 Stocke gilleflowers of all 

sorts. 

37 Tuft gilleflowers. 

38 Veluet flowers, or french 

Marigolds. 



39 Violets, yellow and white. 

40 Wall gilleflowers of all 

sorts. 

44. 

Herbes to still in Sommer. 

1 Blessed thistle. 

2 Betanie [Betonye, 1577]. 

3 Dill. 

4 Endiue. 

5 Eiebright. 

6 Fennell. 

7 Fumetorie. 

8 Isop. 

9 Mints. 

10 Plantine. 

1 1 Roses red and damaske. 

12 Respies. 

13 Saxefrage. 

14 Strawberies. 

15 Sorell. 

16 Suckerie. 

17 Woodrofe for sw^ete 

waters and cakes. 

46. 

Necessarie herbes to growe 

in the garden for Physick, 

not rehersed 

before. 

1 Annis. 

2 Archangel. 



^ convallium. 1614. 



• Snap. 1577. 
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I Betanie. 

4 Charniel. 

5 Cinqfile. 

6 Cmniiun. 

7 Dragons. 

8 Detanie/ or garden ginger. 

9 Gromel s^d, for the stone. 

Hartstong. 

1 Horehoond. 

2 Lonage for the stone. 
5 Licoras. 

4 Mandrake. 

5 Mogwort[Mogworth, 1577]. 

6 Pion^es. 

7 Poppie. 



18 Rew. 

19 Rubarb. 

20 Smalach, for swellings. 

21 Saxefrage, for the stone. 

22 Sauin, for the hots. 

23 Stitchwort. 

24 Valerian. 

25 Woodbine. 

[26] Thus ends in br^e, 
Of herbes the chMe, 
To get more skill, 
Read whom ye will, 
Such mo to haiie, 
Of field go cnue. 



46. 

IT Marches husbandrie, 



Chap. 36. 



March dost to be sold, 
Wufth ransome of gold. 



Forgotten month past. 
Doe now at the last. 



1 TTITHITE peason, both good for the pot and the purse,' [Sowinf 

' » by sowing too timelie, prooue often the wurse. ^emn? 
Bicausc they be tender and hateth the cold, ^^ 

prooue March er ye sowe them, for being too bold. 

2 Spare meadow at Gregoric, marshes at Pask, Sf»are«itinf 

otmeadowe. 

for fearc of drie Sommcr, no longer time ask. 
Then hedge them and ditch them, bestow thereon pence : 
come, meadow and pasture, aske alway good fence. 



' Betany, in 1577. Thus mistakes in svnonjrms arise. 

' "The Retailer now seUi them fur a{</. the Quart.'*— T.R. 171a 



4 
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98 Marches kusbandrie, 

3 Of mastiues and mungrels, that manie we see, 
. a number of thousands too manie there bee. 
In Lent Watch therefore in Lent, to thy sheepe go and looke, 

bit«»*^ for dogs will hane vittles,* by hooke or by crooke. 

Setting of 4 In March at the furdest, drie season or wet, 

hops. 

hop rootes so well chosen, let skilfull go set. 
The goeler' and yonger the better I loue ; 
well gutted' and pared, the better they prone. 

5 Some laieth them croswise, along in the ground, 

as high as the knee they doo couer vp round. 
Some prick vp a stick in the mids of the same, 
that little round hillock the better to frame. 

6 Some maketh a hoUownes, halfe a foot deepe, 

with fower sets in it, set slant wise a steepe : 
One foot from another, in order to lie, 
and thereon a hillock, as round as a pie. 

7 Five foot from another ech hillock would stand, 

as straight as a leaueled line with the hand. 
Let euerie hillock be fower foot wide, 
the better to come to on euerie side. 

8 By willowes that groweth thy hopyard without, 

and also by hedges thy meadowes about. 
Good hop hath a pleasure to climbe and to spred, 
if Sunne may haue passage to comfort hir hed. 

Hop tools. 9 Get crowe made of iron, deepe hole for to make, 

with crosse ouerthwart it, as sharpe as a stake. 
A hone* and a parer, like sole of a boote,* 
to pare away grasse and to raise vp the roote. 

^ In Lent, dog's meat was scarce, and '' a mort Lamb now and then was 
very apt to whet their appetite for Mutton." — T.R. 

• eoeler. 1577. goodlier. 1 6 14. **The goeler is the yellower, which 
are the best setts, old roots being red." — T.R. 

5 "Well taken off from the old Roots."— T.R. 

• "A common Rubber or Whetstone."— T.R. 

• ''The best, in my minde, are those triangular ones used by the Fen 
men and Bankers. " — T.R. 17 10. 



Marches hisbandrie. 

10 In March is good grafling, the skilful! doo knowe, 

so loDg as the wind in Ihe East doo not blowe. 

Krom Moone being changed til past be the prime,' 

for graffing and cropping is verie good time. 

1 1 Things graffed or planted,' the greatest and least, 

defend against tempest, the bird' and the beast. 
Defended shall prosper, the totber is lost, 
the thing with the labour, the time and the cost. 

II Sowe barlie in March, in April and Maie, 

the latter* in sand, and the sooner in claic.' 

\%\ax woraer for barlie than wetnes and cold ? 

what better to slilfull than time to be bold ? 

I]* Who sowetb his barlie too soonc or in raine, 
of otes* and of thistles shall alter complaine. 
I ipake not of Male weed, cockle and snch, 
thai noioth the barlie, so o^en and much. 

14 Let barlie be harrowed, finelic as dust, 

then workmanlf trench it and fence it ye must. 
This season well plied, set sowing am end, 
and praise and praic God a good haruest to send. 

15 Sotne rowleth their barlie straight after a raine, 

when first it appcaretb to leauell it plaine. 
The batlle so vsed, the better doth growc, 
ud handsome ye make it at haruest to mowe. 



a. mmlt. p. »S. It 4. 

ffamccd. 1577- 

"That impuclcnt t>M, a Tomtit, U oot tx&f (rishicd."— T.R. 



« Mvkhamiajr*: "Vod •hall ulcecarr Ihu In jDortnidv Birij 

4 anjrOaIn, lui alltiimcb ihcy Iw kn Ihii uuc un>.>ng»l Haibond- 

■ atcooDiBd ih« bat of w«cuf, ^I are liicy inch a iliigracc." etc. i 



« W Bot anjrOaIn, lui alltiimcb ihcy Iw kn Ihii uuc ain>.>ng»l 

_. I iji^ |j^ jjf wscur, 1^1 are lli«y inch a ' " 

■ddt lliat "■umc ^uunili irill .... t>Hi 
ic ol wiUe Oalci."— £fl{/u4 J/iut^nJman, 



he addt that "■umc ^uunili irill .... tiring funh aatarallT 
" ' ■ " " K I. di. T. 
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Marches husbandrie. 



f 

Gardeninf. 



H 



To know 
good land. 



H 



f 



1 6 Otes, barlie and pease, harrow after yon sowe,^ 
for rie harrow first, as alreadie ye knowe. 
Leaae wheat little clod, for to couer the head, 
that after a frost, it may out and go spread. 

1 7* If clod in thy wheat wil not breake with the frost, 
if now ye doo rowle it, it quiteth the cost. 
But see when ye rowle it, the weather be drie, 
or else it were better vnrowled to lie. 

1 8 In March and in April,' from morning to night, 

in sowing and setting, good huswiues delight : 
To haue in a garden, or other like plot, 
to turn vp their house, and to furnish their pot. 

19 The nature of flowers dame Physick doth shew, 

she teacheth them all to be knowne to a few. 
To set or to sowe, or else sowne to remoue, 
how that should be practised, leame if ye loue. 

20 Land falling or lieng full South or southwest, 

for profit by tillage is lightly the best. 
So garden with orchard and hopyard I finde, 
that want the like benefit, growe out of kinde. 

2 1 If field to beare come a good tillage doth craue, 

what thinke ye of garden, what garden would haue ? 
In field without cost be assured of weedes, 
in garden be suer thou loosest thy seedes. 

22 At spring (for the sommer) sowe garden ye shall, 

at haruest (for winter) or sowe not at all. 
Oft digging, remoouing, and weeding (ye see), 
makes herbe the more holesome and greater to bee. 



^ "That is, in our Countryman's Phrase, .... above furrow, that is 
upon land after the last ploughing." — T.R. Cf. ante^ p. 88, st 6. 
• St. 17 is not in 1577. 
' In March, April, and May. 1577. 




B faire. to sowe or to gather be bold, 
bat set or remooue when the weather is cold.' 
Cnt all thing or gather, the Moone in the wane, 
bat sowe in encreasing, or giae it his bane. 

14 Now Bet doo aske watering with pot or with dish, 

new sownc doo not so, if ye doo as I wish. 
Through canning with dible, rake, mattock, and spade, 
by line and by leanell, trim g^arden is made. 

15 ^^l)o sowetb too lateward, hath seldome good seed, 

who soweth too soone, little better shall speed. 
Apt time and the season so diuers to hit, 
tct aier and laier* heipe practise and wit. 

lb' Now leekes are in season, for pottage full good, 
and sparetb the milchcow and pnrgeth the blood. 
These haoing, with peason for pottage in Lent, 
thou sparest both otemell and bread to be spent. 

>7' Though neocr so much a good huswife doth care, 
thai md) as doe labour haue husbandlie fare. 
Yet feed ifaem and ctam them til purse doc tack chlnke, 
DO spooite meat, do bellifull, labourers thinke. 

at Kin CTOwe, pie and cadow, rooke, buzard and rauen, 
or dse go desire them to sceke a new baucn. 
la scaling the yoongest, to pluck off bis beck, 
beware how ye climber, for breaking your neck. 

Tbui cnlclh Hmrches hustiuiilrie. 



" TluK b u old .S»we lo thii pnrpote : 

' In Gud'nme twver (bU Riil« foT£ct, 
To Sow dry, tad .Scl wel.' "— T. K. 



aia.l6EMl 17 afcDol b 1577 ; bat iiulmil— 

Good ptBxa and Irtko, to B»ke p^rredje m Icnl. 

■od pooadi in fvij, huc fuh. (u b« tpent. 

Tbuw bEuiiij witn othei ihingi plcntifull than, 

tlioo wlnncR the hut ot the ubuiuine 01011- 
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Chap. 37. 

I* nOME champions laie 9 The straightest ye knowe, 
O to fallow in Male. for staddles let growe. 

2 When tilth plows breake, 10 Crab tr6e preserae, 
poore cattle cries creake. for plough to seme. 



3 One daie er ye plow, 
spred compas ynow. 



1 1 Get timber out, 
er y6ere go about. 



4 Some fodder buieth, 
in fen where it lieth. 



1 2 Som cuntries lack plowmeat, 
and som doe want cowmeat. 



5^ Thou champion wight, 13 Small commons and bare, 
haue cow meat for night. y6elds cattell ill fare. 



6 Set hop his pole, 
make d6epe the hole. 

7 First, bark go and sell, 
er timber ye fell. 

8 Fence copie in, 
er heawers begin. 



14 Som common with g6ese, 
and sh^epe without fl^ese. 
Som tits thither bring, 
and hogs without ring. 

15 Some champions agr6e 
as waspe doth with b6e. 



^ Sts. 1-5 are not in 1577. 



Aphit abstract. 
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% Get swineherd for hog, 
bot Ull not with dog. 
V^lier swineherd doth lack, 
corno goeth to wrack. 



AH goes to the Deaill, 
where shepherd is euilL 



tS Cone borne from land. 
with stone in band- 



20 Sim Cisley vntaught 
hath whitemeat naught. 

II Some bringeth in gaincs, 
some losse beside paines. 

21 Run Cisse, fault known,' 
with more than thine own. 
Such Mistris, such Nan, 
such Maister, such Man. 



\ Han cow prouidcs, 
wife dairic guides. 



Thu* endeth April* abstfuct, 
agT^ing with Aprils hosbudiie. 



it roUowed bf Bti. lo, 31, 23 
Such Mbtm nich Nftn, 
iBCb misler nich nan. 
By such (U gesles, 
poore Cis il reites. 
Such Ciutet u theue 
Kood duDC will eaK. 
Thne faalta all ten, 
abboiTFth oil tnen, 
A waniiae Tor Cyuc 



48. 

If Aprils husbandrie. 



cup. 38. 



^ t'TN Cambridge shire forward 10 T-incolne shire way. 
^ the champion maketh his fallow in May. 
Then thinking so dooing one lili^ge woortb twaine, 
\fj forcing of wccdc, by that meanes to lofnune. 



104 Aprils husbandrie, 

2 If April be dripping, then doo I not hate, 

(for him that hath little) his fallowing late» 
Else otherwise fallowing timelie is best, 
for sauing of cattel, of plough and the rest. 

3 Be suer of plough to be readie at hand, 

er compas ye spred that on hillocks did stand : 
Least drieing so lieing, doo make it decaie, 
er euer much water doo wash it awaie. 

4 Looke now to prouide ye of meadow for hay, 

if fennes be vndrowned, there cheapest ye may.* 
In fen for the bullock, for horse not so well, 
count best the best cheape, wheresoeuer ye dwell. 

5 Prouide ye of cowmeate, for cattel at night, 

and chiefly where commons lie far out of sight : 
Where cattel lie tied without any meat, 
that profit by dairie can neuer be great. 



Put 
your 



•Eo^hih ^ ^^^ ^^*^ *^y hopyard with plentie of poles, 

amongst those same hillocks deuide them by doles. 
Three poles to a hillock* (I pas not how long)' 
shall yeeld thee more profit, set deeplie and strong. 

Felling of 7 Sell barke to the tanner er timber yee fell, 

cut lowe by the ground* or else doo ye not well. 
In breaking^ saue crooked, for mill and for ships, 
and euer in hewing saue carpenters chips. 



^ " Now ye may see what medows are well laid np, and what not, and 
accordingly chose your ground." — ^T.R. 

* '* I suppose in our Author's time they made the Hills less than they do 
now."—T.R. 1710. 

5 " Overpolixig (especially in height) is worse than nnderpolinp;." — T.R. 

^ " Six inches at the but may be more worth than two foot m another 
part."— T.R. 

' " Sawing out ; it being called breaking-up by workmen in those parts 
near where our Author lived." — ^T.R. 



a^5E 

8 Fim see it well fenced er beweis begin, 

then see it well stadled,' without and within ; 
Thos being presented and husbandlie donne, 
shall sooner raise profit, to thee or thy sonne. 

9 Leue growing for stadles the litest and best, wS^"* °* 

tbomgh seller and buier dispatched the rest. 

In boahea, in hedgerowe, in groue, and in wood, 

this lesson obseraed is needful! and good. 

10 Saoe elme, ash and crabtree, for cart and for plough, 

nne step for a stilc, of the crotch of the bough. 
Saae hazel for forks, saue sallow for rake, 
sane huluer' and thome, thereof flaile for to make. 

11 Make riddance of carriage, er yeere go about, i>tKkuit>- 

for spoiling of plant that is ncwiie come out. 
To carter (with oxen) this message I bring, 
leaoe oxen abrodc* for anoieng the spring. 

1 11* Allowance of fodder some countries doo yedd, 
as good for the caitel as haie in the fteld. 
Mmc mowo vp their hedlonds* and plots among come, 
and driucn to Icauc nothing, vnmowne, or vnshomo. 

1 1 J Some commons are barren, the nature is such, 
and some ouer laicth the common too much. 
Tho pestered commons small profit doth gccue, 
and profit as little some reape I belcenc. 



* "Tortuflc B Wood 1* |0 1«BTe M certain •liRutcei a lufficicnt DDinber 
H* w—tTtf lortplcntthit."— T.R. 

■ "or MoJtr .... bsvjr tnoogh for Sail swincvlt."— T.K. 

■ TJt. tmdt " !«■*« iig4 oxt abnuul," and rxpraioi iprlt>£ to taaia (br 
■VHK hid* o( (died aDiIemood. 



o i8 we KM in iw; 

fl BTMC of hMdUodt I 

'— T.R. 1710. 



at hMdUcub lor pa* ii &cqaentJ]P t)Md in Norfolk U 
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Aprils kusbandrie. 



H 



Dairie 
matters. 



1 



III hus- 
wiferie. 



14 Some pester the commons, with iades and with geese, 

with hog without ring and with sheepe without fleese. 
Some lose a daie labour with seeking their owne, 
some meet with a bootie they would not haue knowne. 

1 5 Great troubles and losses the champion sees,^ 

and euer in brauling, as wasps among bees : 
As charitie that waie appeereth but small, 
so lesse be their winnings, or nothing at all. 

16 Where champion wanteth a swineherd for hog, 

there many complaineth of naughtie mans dog. 
Where ech his owne keeper appoints without care, 
there come is destroied er men be aware. 

17 The land is well harted with helpe of the fold, 

for one or two crops, if so long it will hold. 
If shepherd would keepe them from stroieng of come, 
the walke of his sheepe might the better be borne. 

1 8 Where stones be too manie, annoieng thy land, 

make semant come home with a stone in his hand. 
By daily so dooing, haue plentie yee shall, 
both handsome for pauing and good for a wall. 

19 From April beginning, till Andrew be past, 

so long with good huswife, hir dairie doth last. 
Good milchcow and pasture, good husbands prouide, 
the resdue good huswiues knowes best how to guide. 

20 111 huswife vnskilful to make hir owne chees, 

through trasting of others hath this for hir fees. 
Her milke pan and creame pot, so slabbered and sost, 
that butter is wanting and cheese is halfe lost. 



* "Our Author liVd in the Reigns of King Henry the Eighth, King 
Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth : during which time 
there were several commotions about the taking in of Common Field Land. 
.... The greatest part of the privileges of Common Fields, etc, are but 
so many privUeges to wrong ana quarrel with their neighbours.** — T.R. 



Aprils kusbandri*. 

II Wbere some of a cow doo raise )'eeTelie a pound, ^ 

wiUi such seelie huswiues no penie U found. 
Then dairie maid (Ciste}-) hir fault being knowne, 
away apace tnidgcUi, with more than hir owne. 

I Tfaeo neighbonr, for Gods sake, if any yon see, *l 

good teruanl for dairie hoase, waine' her to mee. Ufo*""* 

Socfa inaistcr snch man, and such mbtris such maid, uiea«i. 
Ii husband and huswife, such houses araid.' 



1 A iessonfor dairie maid Cisiey, of ten 
toppings gests. 



|0 i S wife that will 

^* good husband plesc. 
Must sbon with skill 
ocfa g«su as these. 



{b) So Cisse that semes 

must markc this note, 
What fault deseraos 
a brushed cote. 



[e) Gehczie, Lots wife, and Argusses eies, 

Tom piper, poore Cobler, and Lazarus Ihies. 
Rough Esau, with Mawdlin, and Gentils that soall. 
With Bishop that bunicth, thus knowe ye them all.' 



I 



(•0 Tha* hfpin^y gnti bt i'« numbtr but lot. 
At wiiami im iairit at Btant among mat. 
Wkkh hting dtitTwd, take hitdt o/^jvu thail, 
fir ditmgtr 0/ a/Ur <Utp$, a/itr that fall. 



-•- "SH 
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A lesson for dairie maidy etc. 



H 



White and 
drie. 

Too salt. 



Full of eies. 



Houen. 



Tough. 



Full of spots. 



FuUof 
heares. 



Full of whey. 



Full of 
gentils. 

Burnt to 
the pan. 



1 Gehezie his sicknes was whitish and drie, 
such cheeses, good Cisley, ye floted* too nie. 

2 Leaue Lot with her piller (good Cisley) alone, 
much saltnes in whitemeat is ill for the stone. 

3 If cheeses in dairie haue Argusses eies, 
tell Cisley the fault in hir huswiferie lies.' 

4 Tom Piper hath houen and puffed vp cheekes, 

if cheese be so houen, make Cisse to seeke creekes. 

5 Poore Cobler he tuggeth his leatherlie trash, 
if cheese abide tugging, tug Cisley a crash. 

6 If Lazer* so lothsome in cheese be espied, 
let baies amend Cisley, or shift hir aside. 

7 Rough Esau was hearie from top to the fut, 
if cheese so appeareth, call Cisley a slut. 

8 As Mawdlin wept, so would Cisley be drest, 
for whey in hir cheeses, not halfe inough prest. 

9 If gentils be scrauling, call magget the py, 
if cheeses haue gentils, at Cisse by and by. 

10 Blesse Cisley (good mistris) that Bishop doth ban 
for burning the milke of hir cheese to the pan. 



[i i]7/* thou {so oft beateny 
amendest by this : 



I wUl no more threaten^ 
I promise thee Cis. 



[12] Thus dairie maid Cisley, rehearsed ye see, 

what faults with ill huswife, in dairie house bee. 
Of market abhorred, to houshold a griefe, 
to maister and mistris, as ill as a thiefe. 

Thus endeth Aprils hosbandrie. 



1 " Floting is taking off the Cream."— T.R. 
» •* Because she did not work the Curd well together."— T.R. 
3 " An inner corruption. . . . Chiefly occasioned from their using mill 
soon after calvinf." — T.R. 
^ Amend so olt beaten 

for doing amisse. 1577. 
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60. 

% Males abstract. 

Chap, 39. 

I "pUT lambe from eawe, 1 1 For come here r6ede, 
iT to milke a feawe. what naughtie w6ede. 



2 Be not too bold, 

to milke and to fold. 

3 Fine eawes alow, 
to eaerie cow. 

4 Sh6epe wrigling taile 
hath mads without faile. 

5 Beat hard in the r6ede 
where house hath n^ede. 

6 Leauc cropping from May 
to Mihclmas day. 

Let luie be killed, 
else \t6q will be spilled. 

7 Now threshers wame 
to rid the bame. 

8 Be sucr of hay 
till thend of May. 

9 Let sh6cpe fill fianke, 
where come is too ranke. 
In woodland Icuer,^ 

in champion neucr. 

10 To weeding away, 
as soonc as y<l*e may. 



12 Who weeding slacketh, 
good husbandrie lacketh. 

1 3 Sowe buck or branke, 
that smels so ranke. 

14 Thy branke go and sowe, 
where barlie did growe. 
The next crop wheat 

is husbandrie neat. 

15 Sowe pescods some, 
for haruest to come. 

16 Sowe hemp and flacks, 
that spinning lacks. 

1 7 Teach hop to clime, 
for now it is time. 

18 Through fowles & w^edes 
poore hop ill spdedes. 
Cut off or crop 
superfluous hop : 

The titters or tine 
makes hop to pine.* 

1 9 Some raketh their wheat, 
with rake that is great. 
So titters and tine 

be gotten out fine. 



> cttcr. 1577. 



* now uke out fine. 1577. 



no 



Males abstract. 



20 Now* sets doe craue 
some weeding to haue. 

2 1 Now draine as ye like 
both fen and dike. 

22 Watch b6es in May, 
for swarming away. 
Both now and in June, 
marke maister b^es tune. 

23 Twifallow thy land, 
least plough else stand. 

24 No longer tame, 
out compas to carrie. 

25 Where n6ede doth pray it, 
there s^e ye lay it. 

26 Set Jack and Jone 
to gather vp stone. 

27 To grasse with thy calues, 
take nothing to halues. 

'28 Be suer thy neat 
haue water and meat. 

29 By tainting of ground, 
destruction is found. 

30 Now carrege get 
home fewell to fet. 



Tell fagot and billet 
for filching gillet. 

3 1 In sommer for firing 
let citie be buying. 
Marke colliers packing 
least coles be lacking. 
(S6e opened sack) 

for two in a pack. 

32 Let nodding patch 
go sl^epe a snatch. 

33 Wife as* you will, 
now plie your still. 

34 Fine bazell* sowe, 
in a pot to growe. 
Fine Swedes sowe npw, 
before ye sawe how. 

35 K6epe ox from cow, 
for causes ynow. 

Thus endeth Males abstract, 
agreeing with Males hnsbandrie. 



f Two Other short remem- 
brances, 

[36] From bull cow fast 
till Crowchmas* be past. 
From heifer bul hid th6e 
till Lammas* doth bid th6e. 



Here ends Males short remembrances. 



• • 



»• Sts. 14, 15, 19, are not in 1577. 



» New. 1577. * yf. 1577. 

* Saint Helens dale (side note). 



' Bezell. 1577. 
^ August (side note). 



61. 

% Maies husbandrie. 



Ciaf. 40. 

CoU Miie umI ttindie, 
Bune fillelh vp fincllc 

. I i T Philip and Jacob, away with the lams 

■^ that thinkcst lo hauc any milke of iheir dams. 
At Lamm a » Icauc milking, for fcarc of a thing : 
least {riquum ulernam) in winter tbey sing. 

I To milke and to fold them \% much to require, 
except jree haue pasture to 61 their desire. 
Yei manie by milking {such heede they doo take), 
not hurting their bodies much profit doo make. 

3 Ftae eawes to a cow, make a proofe by a scone, 

ihall double thy dairie, else trust me no more. 

Yet may a good huswife that knoweth the skill, 

haae mixt and vnmixt at hir pleasure and will. 

4 If sbeepc or thy lambe fall a wrigling with taile, 

go by and by search it, whiles helpc may preuaile : 
Tlut barberlie handled I dare thee assure, 

out dust in his arse, thoa hast finisht thy cure. 

\ i Where houses be reeded' (as houses haue neede), 
DOW pare off ihc mosse, and go beat in the reed. 
The instcr yc drine it, the smoother and plaine, 
more handsome ye make it to shut off the taine. 

, 6 From Maic til October leaue cropping, for why f 
in wood sere, whalsocucr thou cropi>est wil dy. 
Where luic imbraceth the tree verie sore, 
kiU laic, or else tree wil addle no more. 
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Males husbandrie. 



Count store 
no sore. 



W6eding. 



Ilw6eds. 



f 



Sowing of 
branke. 



7 Keepe threshing for thresher, til Maie be come in, 

to haue to be suer fresh chaffe in the bin. 
And somewhat to scamble, for hog and for hen, 
and worke when it raineth for loitering men. 

8 Be sure of haie and of prouender some, 

for labouring cattel til pasture be come. 
And if ye doo mind to haue nothing to sterue, 
haue one thing or other, for all thing to senie. 

9 Ground compassed wel and a following* yeare, 

(if wheat or thy barlie too ranke doo appeare) 
Now eat it with sheepe or else mowe it ye may, 
for ledging, and so, to the birds for a pray. 

I o In Maie get a weede hooke, a crotch and a gloue, 

and weed out such weedes as the come doth not loue 
For weeding of winter come now it is best, 
but June is the better for weeding the rest. 

I I The May weed doth bum and the thistle doth freat, 

the fitchis' pul downward, both rie and the wheat. 
The brake and the cockle be noisome too much, 
yet like vnto boddle no weede there is such. 

1 2 Slack neuer thy weeding, for dearth nor for cheape, 

the come shall reward it er euer ye reape. 

And specially where ye doo tmst for to seede,' 

let that be well vsed, the better to speede. 

1 3 In Maie is good sowing, thy buck or thy branke, 

that black is as pepper, and smelleth so ranke. 
It is to thy land, as a comfort or muck, 
and al thing it maketh as fat as a buck. 



\ 



* See note 3, p. 1 14. 

> "or, as some call it, the Tine-tare."— T.R. 

' to for seed. 1577. 



H' Sowe buck after barlie, or after thy wheat, 

a peck lo a roode (if the measure be ^reat) ; 
Three carthcs Bee yc glue it, and sowe it aboue, 
an<t barrow it fioclie if buck ye doo loue. 

tj* VTho pcscods would ^ther, to haue wilii the last, 
to seme for his houshold till haruest be past. 
Mnat sowe ihcm in Maie, in a corner ye shal, 
where through so late growing do hindrance may fal. 

■6 Good Aax and good hemp for to hauc of bir ownc, 
In Maie a good baswife will see it be sowne. 
And ttflerwatd trim it, lo senie at a neede, 
the fimble to spin and the karl for hir seede. 

r7 Get into the hopyard, for now it is time,' 

to leach Robin hop on his pole how to clime : 
Tn follow the Sunne, as his propertie is, 

oad weede him and trim him, if auglit go amis. 

Gnsse, thistle and mustard secdc, hemlock and bur, 
tine, mallow and nettle, that keepe such a stnr. 

With peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 
ate verie ill neighbors to aeelic poore hop. 

From wheat go and rake out the titters or tine, 
if care be not foonh, it will rise againe fine. 

Uie now in thy rie, little raking or none, 
brcake line* from hit roolc, and so let it atone. 



newly quickscltcd, some weeding doo craue, 
the kindlier nourishment thereby lo hauc. 
Then ntlcT a ihowcr to weeding a snatch, 
more euilie weedc with the rootc to div^patch. 



i IJM 
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Males husbandrie. 



Nowdraiiw 
ditdies. 



H 



Swarmiaff 
of Met. 



Twi£d]ow. 
log. 



Carieout 
compas. 



Forth to 
graste with 
thy caluet. 



2 1 The fen and the qnamire,^ so marrish be kind, 

and are to be drained, now wine to thy mind : 
Which yeerelie vndrained and suffered vncut, 
annoieth the meadowes that thereon doo but. 

22 Take heede to thy bees, that are readie to swarme, 

the losse thereof now is a crownes worth of harme :' 
Let skilfull be readie and diligence seene, 
least being too careles, thou losest thy beene. 

23 In Maie at the furthest, twifallow thy land, 

much drout may else after cause plough for to stand : 
This tilth being done, ye haue passed the wurst, 
then after who ploweth, plow thou with the furst. 

24 Twifallow once ended, get tumbrell and man, 

and compas that fallow as soone as ye can. 
Let skilfull bestow it, where neede is vpon, 
more profit the sooner to follow' thereon. 

25 Hide hedlonds with muck, if ye will to the knees, 

so dripped and shadowd with bushes and trees : 
Bare plots full of galles,* if ye plow ouerthwart, 
and compas it then, is a husbandlie part. 

26 Let children be hired, to lay to their bones, 

from fallow as needeth to gather vp stones. 
What wisedome for profit aduiseth vnto, 
that husband and huswife must willingly do. 

27 To gras with thy calues in some medow plot nere, 

where neither their mothers may see them nor here. 
Where water is plentie and barth to sit warme, 
and looke well vnto them, for taking of harme. 

* quamer. 1577. 

* ** The Proverb says, * A Swann in May is worth a Load of Hay. ' " — 
T.R. 1710. Mavor says a swarm might fetch 15^. in his time (1812). 

' The author of Tusser Redrvwus and Mavor ^reitx fallow ; though M. 
says that all standard editions tesA follow, Cf. sti 9. 

* gales. 1577. 



Mates husbaneirie, t 

lA Pinch ncncr Khy wenncU of water or meat, 

if rner yc bcipr for to haao them good neat : 
In Sommrr time dailic, in Winter in frost, 
if catif^l lack drinkc, they be vttcrly lost. 

19 For coaeting much ouerlay not thy ground. 

and then shall thjr cattel be luslie and soand. 
But pinch them of pasture, while Sommcr doth last, 
and lilt at their tailes er an Winter be past. 

JO Gel home with thy fewell, made readie to fct, 
the MXiner the easier carrege to get ; 
Or otherwise linger the carrege thereon, 
till (where as ye left it) a quarter be gon. 

ji His firing in Sommer, let Citiien buie, 

[cast buieng in Winter make purse for to rric. 
For carman and collier harpx both on a siring, 
in Winter they cast to be with thee to bring.' 

]i From Maic to mid August, an hower or two, 
let patch slecpe a snatch, how soeucr ye do, 
Thongh sleeping one hower refreshcth his song, 
yet trust not hob growthed for sleeping too long. 

jj T1>e knowledge of stilling is one prctie feat, 

Th* waters l>e bolcsome, the charges not great. 

What tiin<-lic thou grticat, while Sommer doth Inst, 

thinke Winter will hclpe thee, to spend it as fast. 



)4 Fine baxell deiireih it may be hir lot, 

to gmwe as the gilloflower, trim in a pot. 
That Udie* and gmtils, for whom she doth seruc, 
may hclpe hir as noudctb, poorc life to prc'«<:ruc, 



I 

1 
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Mates husbandrie. 



35 Keepe oxe fro thy cow that to profit would go, 
least cow be decerned by oxe dooing so : 
And thou recompenced for suffering the same, 
with want of a calfe and a cow to wax lame. 

Thus endeth Males husbandrie. 



62. 



f Junes abstract, 



Chap. 41. 



I 'fTT'-A^SH sh6ep for to share, 7 S6e cart in plight, 
V T that sh^epe may go bare. and all things right. 



2 Though fl6ese ye take, 
no patches make. 



8 Make drie ouer hed, 
both houell and shed. 



3 Share lambes no whit, 
or share not yit. 



9 Of houell make stack, 
for pease on his back. 



4 If meadow be growne, 
let meadow be mowne. 



10^ In champion some, 
wants elbow rome. 



5 Plough early ye may, 
and then carrie hay. 



1 1* Let wheat and rie, 
in house lie drie. 



6 Tis good to be knowne, 
to haue all of thine owne. 
Who goeth a borrowing, 
goeth a sorrowing. 



12^ Buie turfe and sedge, 
or else breake hedge. 

1 3 Good store howse n6ed full 
well ordred sp6edfull. 



^ Sts. 10-12 are omitted in 1577. 
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14 Thy barnes repaire, 
make flower^ faire. 



20 Hops hate the land, 
with grauell and sand. 



1 5 Sach shrubs as noie» 
in sommer destroie. 



' 21 The rotten mold 

for hop is worth gold. 



16 Swinge brembles&brakes, 22 The sanne southwest 
get forkes and rakes. for hopyard is best. 



17 Spare hedlonds* some, . 
till haruest come. 

18 Cast ditch and pond, 
to lay vpon lond. 

A lesson of hopyard. 

ig AVhere hops will growe, 
here leame to knowe. 
Hops many will coome, 
in a roode of roome. 



23 Hop plot once found, 
now dig the ground. 

24 Hops fauoreth malt, 
hops thrift doth exalt : 
Of hops more r6ede, 
as time shall n^ede. 

Thus endeth Janes abstract, 
agr^ing with Junes husbandrie. 



63. 



IT Junes husbandrie. 



Chap, 42. 



Calme weather in June 
G>nie sets in time. 



Forgotten month past. 
Doe now at the last. 



I TYTASH sheepe (for the better) where water doth run, 
'V and let him go cleanly and drie in the sun. 
Then share him and spare not, at two daies an end, 
The sooner the better his corps will amend. 



thajiof. 



> Qtury^ floor. 



* hedloog. 1577* 
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Beware of 
eatll sh^epe 
shearers. 



yunes husbandrie. 



2 Reward not thy sheepe (when ye take oflf his cote) 
with twitchis and patches, as brode as a grote. 
Let not such vngentlenesse happen to thine, 
least flie with hir gentils doo make it to pine. 



Sheare 
lambes in 
Julie. 



3 Let lambes go vnclipped, till June be halfe wome, 
the better the fleeses will growe to be shome. 
The Pie will discharge thee for pulling the rest : 
the lighter the sheepe is, then feedeth it best. 



Mowing 
time. 



4 If meadow be forward, be mowing of some ; 
but mowe as the makers may well ouercome : 
Take heede to the weather, the wind and the skie, 
if danger approcheth, then cock apace crie. 



5 Plough earlie till ten a clock, then to thy hay, 

in plowing and carting, so profit ye may. 
By little and little, thus dooing ye win : 
that plough shall not hinder when haruest comes in. 

6 Prouide of thine owne to haue all things at hand, 

least worke and the workman vnoccupide stand. 
Loue seldome to borowe that thinkest to saue, 
for he that once lendeth twise looketh to haue. 



Trim well 
thy carts. 



7 Let cart be well searched without and within, 
well clouted and greased, er hay time begin. 
Thy hay being carried, though carter had swome, 
carts bottome well boorded is sauing of come. 



8 Good husbands that laie to saue all things vpright, 
for tumbrels and cart, haue a shed readie dight. 
Where vnder the hog may in winter lie warme : 
to stand so enclosed, as wind doo no harme. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^r 119 M 


9 So likewise a houell will senie for a roome, ii^^S^^B 
to stack on the pcason, when haruest shall coome. ^^^ , 
And scrue thee in winter, more ouer than ihat, MfnimT 
to shut vp thy porklings thou mindest to fat. 


10' Some bamroome baue little, and yardroomc as much. ^H 

yet come in the field appertaineth to such : ^^M 

Then houcis and rikes they are forced to make, _^^^^^^| 

abrodc or at home for necessities sake. j^^^^^^f 


1 1* Make eurc of brcadcome (of all other graine), ^^^^H 

lie dric and well looked to. for mouse and for raine. ^^| 

Though Gtchis and pease, and such other sb they, ^H 

(for poBtring too much) on a houell ye ley. ^^^^^^H 


■ It' With whinncs or with furzes thy houell renew, ^^^^^| 

for turfc or for sedge, for to bake and to brew : ^^^^H 

For charcolc and sea cole, as also for thackc. ^| 

for tailwood and billet, as yeerlie ye lacke. ^M 


ij What hosbandlic husbands, except they be fooles, Eltol!;^^! 

And all in good order, fast locked to ly, ^^^^^M 
what euer is needful!, to find by and by. ^^^^^^| 


14 Thy houses and bames would be looked (pon, ^^^^^^| 

and all things amended er haniest come on. ^^^^^^H 

Things thus set in order, in quiet and rest, ^^^^^| 

shall further thy haruest and pleasure thee best. ^^^^H 


t J The boshes and Ihome with the shrabs that do noy, ^| 

io woodscrc' or sommer cut downc to destroy : ^| 

Bat where as decay to the tree ye will none, ^H 

for danger in woodscre, Ici hacking alone. ^^H 


^^^^^H * ■'brkcdpoUi."— T.R. ^^^^^1 
^^^^^^ • StL to-ilue omitted In 1577. l^^^^^H 
^^^^^^^^ • coodwe. 1577- ^^^^M 



Mowe 
downe 
brakes and 
meadow. 
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Junes husbandrie. 



1 6 At Midsommer, downe with the brembles and brakes, 
and after, abrode with thy forks and thy rakes : 
Set mowers a mowing, where meadow is growne, 
the longer now standing the worse to be mowne. 



Mowe hed- 
londs at 
hamest or 
after in the 
seueral 
fields. 



17 Now. downe with the grasse vpon hedlonds about, 
that groweth in shadow, so ranke and so stout. 
But grasse vpon hedlond of barlie and pease, 
when haruest is ended, go mowe if ye please. 



i3 Such muddie deepe ditches, and pits in the feeld, 
that all a drie sommer no water will yeeld. 
By fieing and casting that mud vpon heapes, 
commodities many the husbandman reapes. 



A lesson where and when to plant 

good Hopyard. 

19 Whome fancie persuadeth, among other crops, 
to haue for his spending, sufficient of hops. 
Must willinglie follow, of choises to chuse, 
such lessons approoued, as skilfull doo vse. 



Naught 
for hops. 



20 Ground grauellie, sandie, and mixed with clay, 
is naughtie for hops any maner of way ; 
Or if it be mingled with rubbish and stone, 
for drines and barrennes, let it alone. 



Good for 
hops. 



2 1 Choose soile for the hop of the rottenest mould, 

well doonged and wrought, as a garden plot should : 
Not far from the water (but not ouerflowne) 
this lesson well noted is meete to be knowne. 



yunes kusboftdrie. 
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2 2 The Sunne in the south, or else southly and west, 
is ioy to the hop, as a welcomed gest ; 
But wind in the north, or else northly east, 
to hop is as ill as a fraie in a feast. ' 

11 Mecte plot for a hopyard once found as is told, 
make thereof account, as of iewell of gold. 
Now dig it and leaue it, the Sunne for to bume, 
and afterward fence it, to serue for that tume. 

24 The hop for his profit I thus doo exalt, 

it strengtheneth drinke, and it fauoreth malt. 
And being well brewed, long kept it will last, 
and drawing abide, if ye drawe not too fast. 



Now dig 
thy new hop 
ground. 



The praise 
of hops. 



64. 



% Julies abstract, 



I r^ O sirs and away, 
^ to ted and make hay. 
If stormes drawes nie, 
then cock apace crie. 



Chap, 43. 

5 Let dallops' about 
be mowne and had out. 
S6e hay doo looke gr^ene, 
s^e f^eld ye rake cl6ene. 



2 Let hay still bide, 
till well it be dride. 
(Hay made) away carrie, 
no longer then tarrie. 

3 Who best way tithcth, 
he best way thriucth. 

4 Two good hay makers 
woorth twentie crakers. 



6 Thry fallow I pray th^e, 
least thistles bewray th6e. 

7 Cut off, good wife, 
ripe beane with a knife. 

8 Ripe hcmpe out cull, 
from karlc to pull. 

Let sdede hempe growe, 
till more ye knowc. 



^ dik)n. 1577. 
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Julies abstract. 



9 Drie flax get in, 
for spinners* to spin. 
Now mowe' or pluck 
thy branke or buck. 

I o Some wormewood saue, 
for March to haue. 



1 1 Mark Physick true, 
of wormewood and rue.' 
Get grist to the mill, 
for wanting at will. 

Thus endeth Julies abstract, 
agreeing with Julies husbandrie. 



66. 



Hay 
haruest. 



Pay thy 
tithes. 



IF Julies husbandrie. 



Chap. 44. 



No tempest, good Julie, 
Least come lookes rulie. 



Forgotten month past, 
Doe now at the last. 



1 C\ O muster thy seruants, be captaine thy selfe, 
^ prouiding them weapon and other like pelfe. 
Get bottles and walletts, keepe field in the heat, 

the feare is as much, as the danger is great. 

2 With tossing and raking and setting on cox, 

grasse latelie in swathes is hay for an ox : 
That done, go and cart it and haue it away, 
the battel is fought, ye haue gotten the day. 

3 Pay iustly thy tithes whatsoeuer thou bee, 

that God may in blessing send foison to thee. 
Though Vicar* be bad, or the Parson as euill, 
go not for thy tithing thy selfe to the Deuill. 

4 Let hay be well made, or auise else auouse, 

for molding in goef,* or of firing the house. 
Lay coursest aside for the ox and the cow, 
the finest for sheepe and thy gelding alow. 



* mayde. 1577. 

' Some woormwood saue 
for March to haue. 1577. 

* curat 1577. 



' Go reape. 1577. 



^ mow. 1 6 14. 




y$ttits /iushuidru. 



S Then downc wilb the hcdionds, that groweth about, 

Irauc ncucr a dallop vnmowoe and had out. 

ThoDgh gnsse be but thin, about barlie and pease, 

yd picked vp clcane ye shall find therein ease. 

t Thiy fallow belimc, for dcstroieng of weede, 

least thistle and duck' fall a blooming and seede, 
Sacb season may chance, it shall stand thee vpon, 
to till it againc, cr an Sommer be gon. 



7 Not rent' off, bnt cut off, ripe bcane with a knife, 
for hindering stalkc of btr vcgetiue life. 
So gather the lowest, and leauing the lop, 
shall tcacb thee a trick, for to double thy crop. 



B Wife, pluck fro thy seed hemp the (iemble hemp dene 
this looketh more yellow, the other more grenc : 
Vm ton for thy spinning, leaue Mibel the lother, 
for shoo thred and halter, for rope and such other. 

4* Now pluck vp thy flax, for the maidens to spin, 
fint sec it dried, and limclic got in. 
Aad mowe vji thy branke, and away with it drie. 
and bo«se it vp close, out of danger to lie. 



1 



10 While wormwood hath seed, get a handful or twainc, ^ 

to uue against March to make flea to refraine : ^i^" 

Where chamber it sweeped, and wormwood is strowne, *«''"*. 

BO Sea for hia life dare abide to be knownc. i«iK»io«. 



. ■ I* What tancr is better (if pfa}-itck be true), 

[ for places infected, than wormwood and rue. 

' It U w a comfort for hart and the braine, 

and therefore to haac it, it is not in vainc. 



I 



' Si. 9 wtaikc '■I ISTT- 
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Julies husbaftdrie. 



If 



Be tore of 
bread and 
drinke for 
haruest. 



1 2 Get grist to the mill, to haue plentie in store, 
least miller lack water, as many doo more. 
The meale the more yeeldeth, if seniant be true, 
and miller that tolleth, take none but his due. 

Thus endeth Julies husbandrie. 



66. 



f Augusts abstract. 



Chap. 45. 



mHRY fallowing won, 
get compassing don. 






2 In June and in Awe 
swinge brakes (for a lawe). 

3 Pare saffron plot, 
forget it not. 
His dwelling made trim, 
looke shortly for him : 
When haruest is gon, 
then saffron comes on. 

4 A little of ground 
brings saffron a pound. 
The pleasure is fine, 
the profit is thine. 
K6epe colour in drieng, 
well vsed woorth buieng. 

^ Sts. 5, 6 are wanting in 1577. 

* droom. 1577. 

* giue gloues to, etc. 1573 (M.) and 1577. 



5* Maids, mustard s6ed reape, 
and laie on a heape. 

6* Good neighbors in d^ede, 
change s6ede for s^ede. 

7 Now strike vp drum,* 
cum haruest man cum. 
take paine for a gaine, 
one knaue mars twaine. 

8 Reape come by the day,* 
least come doo decay. 
By great is the cheaper, 
if trastie were reaper. 

9 Blowe home for sleapers, 
and ch6ere vp thy reapers.* 



* Get reapers by day. 1577. 





oMrSa^^^^^^iT^^^^ 


^Ko Wen dooin^s who loucth, 


18 Laic band* to find her. 


the* baracU points proueth. 


two rakes' to a binder. 


1 1 Pliic Goda part fnrat. 


19 Rake after si eth. 


and nol of the wnist. 


and pay thy lieth. 




Come carried all, 


i> Now Panon (I say),' 


then rake it ye shall. 


tlth cafrie away. 






10 Let shock take sweate. 


^_ J3 K4epc cart gap w6ele. 


least gofe take heale. 


^K Ksn bog Itoid wh^ete. 


Vet it is best reason. 


■ 


to take it in season. 


I4* Howe bawme to bume, 




to serae thy turnc : 


2 1 More often ye turne. 


To bake thy bread. 


more pease ye out spume. 


to bume vnder lead. 


Yet winnow them in, 




et carrege begin. 


15* Mowne hawmc being dry. 




DO lonjtcr Ii^ ly. 

Get home ftiy hawme. 


2Z Thy carting pi ie, 


while weather is drie. 


whiltt weather is cawmc. 






ij Bid goaing (dim)' 


16 Howoe barlie lesse cost, 


gouc iust and trim. 


^^ iO Bjowno much lost. 


Laic wheat for s<!cde. 


■ 


to come by at ni5ede. 


^^(7 SLeapc bariie with licklc. 


S^edc bardie cast. 


^» that lies in ill pickle.' 


to thresh out last. 


Let gT6cnc>t itand. 




foe making of band. 


1+ Lay pease vpon stacke, 


Bud* made without dew. 


if boucll yc lack. 


*m boM but a few. 


And couer it straight. 




from doues that waight. 


'nMpnw»>»r' »S7T- ' Su. 14, iS,irrw«iitiiigiiiiS77. ^H 

* Rwpc luler with han.l. ^H 

IhuwiDHXiaiML 1577. ' luii4. IS77. ' raken. ijjj. ^^H 
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Augusts abstract 



25 Let gleaners gleane, 
(the poore I meane). 
Which euer ye sowe, 
that first eate lowe. 
The other forbare, 
for rowen* to spare. 

26 Come home lord singing, 
com home* come bringing. 
Tis merie in hall, 
when* beards wag all. 



No longer delaies, 

to mend the high waies. 

32 Some loue as a iewell, 
well placing of fewell. 

33 In piling of logs, 
make houell for hogs. 

34 Wife, plow doth crie, 
to picking of rie. 



27 Once had thy desire, 
pay workman his hire. 
Let none be beguilde, 
man, woman, nor childe. 

28 Thanke God* ye shall, 
and adue for all. 



35 Such s^ede as ye sowe, 
such reape or else mowe. 

36 Take shipping or ride. 
Lent stuffe to prouide. 

37 Let haberden lie, 
in peasestraw drie. 



Works after haruest,^ 

29 Get tumbrell in hand, 
for barlie land. 

30 The better the muck, 
the better good luck. 



38 When out ye ride, 
leaue a good guide. 

39 Some profit spie out, 
by riding about. 

Marke now, thorow y6ere, 
what cheape, what d6ere. 



31 Still carrege is good, 
for timber and wood. 



40 Some skill doth well 
to buie and to sell. 



1 rewen. 1577. » cart. 1573 (M.), 1577. 

' let. 1577. * so. 1577. 

* The Works after Haruest are not in editions previous to 1580 (M.). 
But stanzas 47 and 48 are in Septembers Abstract. 1577. — Ed. 



Augusts abstract. 
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or th^fe who bieth, 
in danger lieth. 

41 Commoditie knowne, 
abrode is blowne. 

42 At first hand bie, 
at third let lie. 

43 Haoe monie prest, 
to bnie at the best. 

44 Some cattle home bring, 
for Mihelmas spring. 
By haoke and hound, 
small profit is found. 

45 Dispatch, looke home, 
to loitring mome. 
Prouide or repent, 
milch cow for Lent. 

46 Now crone* your sh^epe, 
fat those ye kdcpe. 
Leauc milking old cow, 
fat aged vp now. 

47 Sell butter and chdese, 
good Faires few l^ese. 



At Faires go bie, . 
home wants to supplie. 

48 If hops looke browne, 
go gather them downe. 
But not in the deaw, 
for piddling with feaw. 

49 Of hops this knack, 
a meanie doo lack.* 
Once had thy will,* 
go couer his hill. 

50 Take hop to thy dole, 
but breake not his pole. 

5 1 Leame here (thou stranger) 
to frame hop manger. 

52 Hop poles preserue, 
againe to seme. 
Hop poles by and by, 
long safe vp to dry. 
Least poles wax scant, 
new poles go plant.^ 



53 The hop kell dride, 
will best abide. 



9*, Stanza 47 is st. 49 in Septembers Abstract in 1577 ; st 48 is 50, 
icooad couplet reads — But not in a deawe, 

nor pidling with feawe. I577> 



1 Le. pick out the crones.— T.R., but cf. Glossary. 
' uut in thy pack. 1577. 

• fyll. 1577. 

* ley new to plant 1577. 
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Augusts abstract. 



Hops dried in loft, 
aske tendance oft. 
And shed their s6edes, 
much more than n^edes.* 

54 Hops dride small cost, 
ill kept halfe lost. 



Hops quickly' be spilt, 
take h6ede if thou wilt. 

55 Some come, some go. 
This life is so. 

Thus endeth Augusts abstract, 
agr^ing with Augusts hus- 
bandrie. 



67. 



1 Augusts husbandrie. 



Thry (allow- 
ing. 



Mowing of 
brakes. 



Faring of 
sa&on. 



Chap, 46. 



Dry August and warme. 
Doth haruest no harme. 



Forgotten month past. 
Doe now at the last. 



1 rpHRY fallow once ended, go strike by and by, 
-^ both wheat land and barlie, and so let it ly. 
And as ye haue leisure, go compas the same, 

when vpye doo lay it, more fruitfull to frame. 

2 Get downe with thy brakes, er an showers doo come, 

that cattle the better may pasture haue some. 
In June and in August, as well doth appeere, 
is best to mowe brakes, of all times in the yeere. 

3 Pare saffron betweene the two S. Maries dales, 

or set or go shift it, that knowest the waies. 

What yeere shall I doo it (more profit to yeeld ?) 

the fourth in garden, the third in the feeld. 



* The third couplet is omitted in 1577. 

* soone. 1577. 



Augtuts kmsbcmdrif. 

R In hauinf; but forti* foote workmanly dight, 

lake saffron >'noDgb Tor a Lord and a knight. 
All winter (ime alter* as practise doth teach, 
whnt |)tot haae ye belter, for linnen to bleach.' 

5» Maides, mustard scede gather, for being loo ripe, 

and weather it well, er ye giue it a stripe :* 

Then dressc it and laie it in aoller vp sweete, 

least foistines make it Tor table vnmeetc. 

6* Good huswiTes in sommer will saue their owne seedes, 
a^inst the next yecre, as occasion needes. 
One seede for another, to make an exchan^^. 
I with fellowlte neighbourhood seemcth not strange. 

mj Make sure of reapers, get haruesi in hand, 
I the come that is ripe, doo' but shed as it stand. 
Be Ihankfull to God, far his benefits sent, 
and willing to tauc it with earnest intent. 

8 To let oat thy haruest, by great' or by day, 
let (his by experience Itradc thee a way. 
By great will dcceiuc thee, with lingring it out. 
^ by day will dispatch, and put all out of dout. 

^9 Gnat haruest lord' more by a pcnic or twoo, 
to call on his fcllowes the better to doo : 
Giue gloues to thy reapers,* a larges to eric, 
and dailic to loiterers hauc a good etc. 



* aftH. 1577- 

* "Saffroa nakn a very rooI Swuil, whereon Linnoi may lye liullow 
Md btradi well aK>iu:h."— T.K. 

» Soon S u •nniiDC In 1573 (M.) and 1577. 

* "IkMilieU njiun > IluiUle or MRnc oilier roufib thinE- "— T. K. 
' SL 6 H vuitiai; lii 157J (M.) niiil 1577. 



. w, triiu undertotub all u 
-T.R. 
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Augusts husbandrie. 



Good 

haruest 

points. 



I o Reape wel, scatter not, gather cleane that is shorae, 
binde fast, shock apace, haue an eie to thy come. 
Lode safe, came home, follow time being faire, 
gone iust in the bame, it is out of despaire. 



Parson 
looke to 
thy tithe. 



1 1^ Tithe dulie and tralie, with hartie good will, 

that God and his blessing may dwell with thee still 
Though Parson neglecteth his dutie for this, 
thanke thou thy Lord God, and giue erie man his. 

1 2 Come tithed (sir Parson) to gather go get, 
and cause it on shocks to be by and by set : 
Not leauing it scattering abrode on the ground, 
nor long in the field, but away with it round. 



K6epe hog 
from cart 
wh6ele. 



1 3 To cart gap and bame, set a guide to looke weele, 
and hoy out (sir carter) the hog fro thy wheele : 
Least greedie of feeding, in following cart, 
it noieth or perisheth, spight of thy hart. 



14^ In champion countrie a pleasure they take, 

to mowe vp their hawme, for to brew and to bake. 
And also it stands them in steade of their thack, 
which being well inned, they cannot well lack. 

1 5* The hawme is the strawe of the wheat or the rie, 
which once being reaped, they mowe by and bie : 
For feare of destroieng with cattle or raine, 
the sooner ye lode it, more profit ye gaine. 



Mowing of 
barlie. 



16 The mowing of barlie, if barlie doo stand, 

is cheapest and best, for to rid out of hand : 
Some mowe it and rake it, and sets it on cocks, 
some mowe it and binds it, and sets it on shocks. 



^ Stanzas 11, 14, and 15 are not in 1577. 



I 



Augusts kusioHdrit. 

i; Of bailie the longest and greenest ye Gnd, 

ICAue standing by dallops, till time ye doo bind: 
Then early in morning {while deaw is thereon), 
to making of bands till the deaw be all gon. 

iS One spreadeth those bands, so in order to ly, 
a% barlie (in swatches) may fill it thereby : 
Which gathered vp, with the rate and the hand. 
the follower after them bindeth in band. 

19 Where barlie is raked (if dealing be true), 
the tenth of such raking to Parson is due : 
Where scatring of barlie is seene to be much, 
there customc nor conscience tiibing should giucb.' 

to Come being had downe (any way yc alow), 

should wither as nccdcth, for burning in mow : 
Such skill appertaineth lo hanicsl mans art, 
and taken in time is a husbandly part. 

)i No turning of peason till carrege yc make, 

nor tnme in no more, than ye mind for to take : 
Least beaten with showers so turned to dric, 
by turning and tossing they siied as they lie. 

II If weather be faire, and tidic* thy gtalne, 

make speedily carrege, for feare of a raine : 
For tempest and showers deceitieth a menie, 
anil lingering lubbers loose many a penie. 

I t) In goning at hamest, leame skilfully how 

ecfa grainc for to laie, by it selfe on a mow : 

Sevdo barlie the puroftl, gone out of the way, 

aO other nigh hand gone as just as ye may. 






"Tbli alludn lo ihi ctutom of Niirfoll, irhrrc ihg Pinna tdcCi hU 
Tiih la Ihr Smnh. Ihr Firain also clean the Swulhi, an4 ofterwanU 
■rllba Dn^-Kakc take* hii pound kUom."—T.K. 

' "TiAy a an uld Ward (ignifjing not, prapct, or in S«aMn, [ram ihc 
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Augusts husbandrie. 



Peue stack. 



Leane 
^eaning 



24 Stack pease vpon houell abrode in the yard, 
to couer it quicklie, let owner regard : 
Least Doue and the cadow, there finding a smack, 
with ill stormie weather doo perish thy stack. 



^^ 25 Come carred, let such as be poore go and gleane, 
^^*^^^' and after, thy cattle to mowth it vp cleane. 

Then spare it for rowen, till Mihel be past, 
to lengthen thy dairie no better thou hast. 



26 In haruest time, haruest folke, seruants and all, 

should make all togither good cheere in the hall : 
And fill out the black boule of bleith to their song, 
and let them be merie all haruest time long. 



Pay trnlie 

haruest 

folke. 



27 Once ended thy haruest, let none be begilde, 

please such as did helpe thee, man, woman, and childe. 
Thus dooing, with alway such helpe as they can, 
thou winnest the praise of the labouring man. 



ThankeGod 28 Now looke vp to Godward, let tong neuer cease 

in thanking of him, for his mightie encrease : 
Accept my good will, for a proofe go and trie : 
the better thou thriuest, the gladder am I. 

[End of Augusts Husbandry in 1577.] 



Works after H artiest} 

29 Now Carrie out compas, when haruest is donne, 
where barlie thou sowest, my champion sonne : 
Or laie it on heape, in the field as ye may, 
till carriage be faire, to haue it away. 

* Not in editions previous to 1580 (M.). Portions are in Septembers 
Husbandry 1577. — Ed. 
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Augusts kusbatidru. 

30 Whose compas is rotten and carried in time, 

and K\iiei as it shnuld be, thrifts ladder maf clime. 
Whose compas is paltrie and carried loo late, 
sach hasbandrie vselh that many doo hate. 

ji' Er winter prcucntcth, while weather is good, 

for galling of pasture get home with thy wood. 
And came out graucU to lill vp a hole : 
both timber and raracn, the tiirre and the cole. 

31 Howsc cbarcolc and sedge, chip and cole* or the land, 

pile tallwood and billet, stackc all that hath band. 
Blocks, rootcs.* pole and bough, set vpright to the thetch : 
the ncercr more handsome in winter to fetch. 

) In stacking of baaen, and piling of logs, 
make vnder thy bauen a houell for hogs. 
And warmelic enclose it, all sauing the motitb, 
and that to stand open, and full to the south. 

y Once hanieal dispatcheil, gel wenches and boies, 
and into the barae, afore all other toies. 
CfMbcd scede to he picked and tnmlie well fide, 
for aeede may so longer from threshing abide. 

) Get seede aforehand, in a readines bad, 

or better prouidc, if thine owne be too bad. 
Be careful) of seede, or else such as ye sowe, 
be nirc at baraest, to rcape or to mowc. 

]6* When hamcst is ended, take shipping or ride. 

Ling, Saltfish and Herring, for Lent to prouide. 
To boie it at first, as it commeih to rode, 
I (halt paie for thy diargcs tbou spcudesl abrode. 



ifOlhnnlL 



k as- 35 t" Srpttnibcn Ilubuidry. i}77- 
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Augusts husbandrie. 



37 Choose skilfullic Saltfish, not burnt at the stone/ 
buie such as be good, or else let it alone. 
Get home that is bought, and goe stack it vp drie, 
with peasestrawe betweene it, the safer to lie. 

ofTine"^ 38 Er euer ye iomie, cause seruant with speede 
^*°^* to compas thy barlie land where it is neede. 

One aker well compassed, passeth some three, 
thy bame shall at haruest declare it to thee. 

39 This lesson is learned by riding about, 

the prices of vittels, the yeere thorough out. 
Both what to be selling and what to refraine, 
and what to be buieng, to bring in againe. 

40 Though buieng and selling doth woonderfull well, 

to such as haue skill how to buie and to sell : 
Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend, 
with theefe' and his marrow, for feare of ill end. 

41 The rich in his bargaining needes not be tought, 

of buier and seller full far is he sought. 
Yet herein consisteth a part of my text, 

who buieth at first hand, and who at the next. 



lluieng at 
first hand. 



42 At first hand he buieth that paieth all downe, 

at second, that hath not so much in the towne, 
At third hand he buieth that buieth of trust, 
at his hand who buieth shall paie for his lust. 



Readic 
nonie bieth 
best cheape. 



43 As oft as ye bargaine, for better or wurse, 

to buie it the cheaper, haue chinkes in thy purse : 
Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe, 
is paie and dispatch him, er euer ye sleepe. 



' •* Such Fish as is dry*d on the Beach in too hot Weather."— T. R. 
^ knaue. 1577. 



Augusts husbandrie. IJ 

44 Be roindrull abrode of Mihclmas* spring, 

for thereon deiiendeih a husbandlie thing : 
Though some haue a pleasure, with haukc vpon hand, 
good husbands get treasure, to purchase their land. 

45 Thji' market dispatched, turne home againc round, 

least gaping for penie, thoa loosest' a pound : 

Provide for thy wife, or else lookc to be shcnt, 

good mlich cow for winter, another for Lent. 

46 la traarllng homeward, buic fortie good crones, 

and fat v[i the bodies of those sccHc bones. 

Lcaue milking and drie vp old mulley thy cow, 

the crooked and aged, to fatting put now. 

47' At Bartjimcwtide, or at Sturbridge faire, 

buie thai ax a needfull, thy house to repaire : 

Then sell to thy proBt, both butter and cheese, 

who bnieth it sooner, the more be shall leese- 



I If hops doo looke brownish, then arc ye too slowe, 
if longer yc suffer those hops for to growe. 
Now sooner yc gather, more profit is found, 
if weather be faire and dcaw of a ground. 

) Not bnsJu: olT, but cut off, from hop the hop string, 
leauc growing a little againe for to spring. 
WhOMS hill about pared, and therewith new clad, 
shall Dourixh more sets against March to be had. 

r Hop hillock discharged of euerie let, 

•ee then without breaking, ecfa pole ye out gel. 
Which being vntangled abouc in the tops, 
go carrie to such as arc plucking of hops. 
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Augusts husbandries 



Hop 
maoger. 



Saae bop 
poles. 



Drieng 
of bopi . 



Keeping 
of hops. 



5 1 Take soutage or haier (that couers the kell), 

set like to a manger and fastened well : 
With poles vpon crotchis as high as thy brest, 
for sauing and^ riddance is husbandrie best. 

52 Hops had, the hop poles that are likelie preserue, 

(from breaking and rotting) againe for to serue : 
And plant ye with alders or willowes a* plot, 
where yeerelie as needeth mo poles may be got. 

53 Some skilfullie drieth their hops on a kell, 

and some on a soller, ofl turning them well. 
Kell dried will abide, foule weather or faire, 
where drieng and lieng in lofl doo dispaire. 

54 Some close them vp drie in a hogshed or fat, 

yet canuas or soutage is better than that : 
By drieng and lieng they quickly be spilt : 
thus much haue I shewed, doo now as thou wilt. 

55 Old fermer is forced long August to make, 

his goodes at more leisure away for to take. 
New fermer he thinketh ech houre a day, 
vntill the old fermer be packing away. 

Thus endeth and holdeth out Augusts husbandrie, 
till Mihehnas £ue. 

Tho. Tusser. 



68. 

1 Come Haruest equally deuided 

into ten partes. 

Chap. 47.' 

1 One part cast forth, for rent due out of hand, 

2 One other part, for seede to sowe thy land. 

3 Another part, leaue Parson for his tieth. 

4 Another part for haruest, sickle and sieth. 



* of. 1577. » some. 1577. 

' This chapter is wanting in 1573 (M.) ; but is in 1577. 



a One part for plowwrite, cartwrite, knacker and smilli. 
b One part to vphotd thy teemes that drawe tljerewilh. 

7 Ono part for seraanl and workmans wages lay. 

8 One part likewise for filbellte day by day. 

9 Om part ihy wife for needful! things doth cniue. 
to Tby selfc and childe, the l;ist one part would haue. 

f £ii]Who minds to cole. [iijYet fenner may 



vpon Ibis note, 
oajr easily find ynough : 
What charge and painc, 
to lille gaine, 
(knh foUow toiling plougl). 



tbanke God and say. 
for yeerlie such good hap . 
Well fare the plough, 
that sends ynough 
to stop so many a gap. 



|T a briefe coHclnsion. "usiieye you may see. 
Ech 'word in the verse, to begin with a T. 

Chap. 48. 
I rnHE thriflic thiit tcacheth the thriuing to thriue. 

-^ Teach limclic to traucrse the thing that thou iriue. \ 

Transferring thy toiling, to timviincs toaght. 

This leachrth thee temprance, to temper tliy lliought. 

5 Take tnistic (to trust to) that thinkcsl to thee, 
ThJit trastily thriflincs trowlcth to ihcc. 
Tboi temper thy Irauell to Uric the tide, 
This tcacheth thee ihri^incs tw-cnlic times tridr. 

9 Take tfaankfull thy talent, lh.-inke thankfully those 
Thai tfariftilio teAcbdh thy time to transpose. 
Troth twisc to thee tcached, teach twcntie times ten. 
Thii tnule tliou thai Ukest, uke thrift to thct: then. 



[Thomas Tusser C'S77)] 
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Mans age. 



60. 



[Mans age deuidedinto tweltte seauens. 1 6 1 4]. 

% Mans age deuided here ye haue, 

By prentiships, from birth to his graue. 



7 

14 
21 

28 

[5] 35 
42 

49 
56 
63 

[10] 70 

77 
84 



r 






K 



Chap. 49. 

The first seuenyeers bring vp as a childe^ 
The next to learnings for waxing too wtlde. 
The next keepe vnder sir hobbard de hoy^ 
The next a man no longer a boy. 
The next, let lustie laie wisely to wine. 
The next, laie now or else neuer to thriue. 
The next, make sure for terme of thy life, 
The next, saue somewhat for children and wife. 
The next, be staled, giue ouer thy lust. 
The next, thinke hourely whither thou must. 
The next, get chaire and crotches to stay. 
The next, to heauen God send vs the way. 



Who looseth their youth, shall rue it in age : 
Who hateth the truth, in sorowe shall rage. 



61. 

% Another diuision of the nature 

of mans age. 

Chap, 50. 

The Ape, the Lion, the Foxe, the Asse, 
Thus sets foorth man, as in a glasse. 



[1] Ape 
Lyon 
Foxe 
Asse 



Like Apes we be toieng, till twentie and one. 
Then hastie as Lions tillfortie be gone : 
Then wilie as Foxes, till threescore and thru. 
Then after for Asses accounted'^ we bee. 



^ accompted. 1577. 





[s] Who plaJes with his belter, this lesson must knowe, ^^H 
^H what humblencs Fo\e to the Lion doth owe. ^^^^^^H 
^H Foxe, Ape with his toieng and ruilenes of Asse, ^^^^^^H 
^H bhogs (out of good hower) displeasure to passe. ^^^^^^^M 


1 


^^1 


Comparing good husband ivti/t vnthrift his ^H 

brotfter, ^H 

^LTVi^ better discerneth t/ie tone from the ^H 

■ ■ 

■ Chap. ^1 


^1 t TLhusbandric braggeth, 
^V 'L to go with the best ; 
Good hasbandric baggcth 
*p gold in his chest. 


6 III husbandrie tnistetli 
to hitn and to bur: 

Good husbandrie lustcth 
himselfc for to atur. 


1 III husbandry tradgcth, 
with ^-DthrilU about : 

Good husbandry snudgeth, 
for fear of a dout. 


7 III husbandrie eateth 
himselfc ouia doore: 

Good husbandrie mealctli 
his friend and the poore. 


] III husbandfie spcndeth 
abrode UVe a mome : 

Good hubaDdrie lendelli 
hii charges at home. 


B III husbandrie daieth, 

orletteUiit lie: 
Good husbandrie paicth, 

the cheaper to bie. 


4 III bntbandrie scllctb 
hit come on the ground : 

Good busbandrie Bmellcth 
AO gain that way found. 


g III husbandrie lurkctli. 

and stcalcth a sleepe : 
Good husbandrie workctti, 

his houshold to kiSepc. 


S ID hubuulrie loseth. 

for tack of good fence : 

Good hnsbaDdriccloscih, 

^^ kiid gaineU) the peace. 


10 III husbandrie liueth, 
by that and by this : 
Good husliandrie giuetb 
to erie man his, ^^^ 
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Comparing good husband^ etc. 



1 1 111 husbandrie taketh, 
and spendeth vp all : 

Good husbandrie maketh 
good shift with a small. 

1 2 111 husbandry praieth 
his wife to make shift : 

Good husbandrie saieth 
take this of my gift. 

1 3 111 husbandry drowseth 
at fortune so auke : 

Good husbandrie rowseth 
himselfe as a hauke. 



14 111 husbandrie lieth 
in prison for debt : 

Good husbandrie spieth 
where profit to get. 

1 5 III husbandrie waies 

has to fraud what he can : 
Good husbandrie praies 
hath of euerie man. 

16 111 husbandrie neuer 
hath welth to keep touch : 

Good husbandrie euer 
hath penie in pouch. 



[17] Good husband his boone, 
Or request hath a far. 
Ill husband assoone 
Hath a tode with an R. 



63. 

1 A comparison betweene Champion 
countrie and seuerall. 

Chap, 52. 

I fTlHE countrie^ enclosed I praise, 
-*- the tother delighteth not me, 
For nothing the wealth it doth raise, 

to such as inferior be. 
How both of them partly I knowe, 

here somewhat I mind for to showe.' 



* countery. 1577. 
^ Because of them both I do know 
I mind thereof somewhat to show. 



1577. 



A comparisoti beiweene, etc, 

2 There swineherd that keepeth the hog, 
there neatherd, with cur and his home, 

There shepherd with whistle and dog, 
be fence to the medowe and come. 

There horse being tide on a balke, 
is readie with theefe for to walke. 
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CbamptoBu 



3 Where all thing in common doth rest, 

come field with the pasture and meade, 
Though common ye doo for the best, 

yet what doth it stand ye in steade ? 
There common as commoners vse, 

for otherwise shalt thou not chuse.' 

4 What laier much better then there, 

or cheaper (thereon to doo well ?) 
What dnidgeric more any where 

lesse good thereof where can ye tell ? 
What gotten by Sommer is scene : 

in Winter is eaten vp clecne. 

5 Example by Leicester shire, 

what soilc can be better than that ? 
For any thing hart can desire, 

and yet doth it want ye see what. 
Mast, couert, close pasture, and wood, 

and other things necdfull as good. 



6 All these doo enclosure bring, 

experience teachcth no lesse, 
I spcakc not to boast of the thing, 

but onely a troth to cxpresse. 
Example (if doubt ye doo make) : 

by Suflfolkc and Essex go take. 

* There common as commoners do, 

An |;ood cUc to cobble a shoe. I J73 (M.) and 1577. 



Enclotare. 



Seaerall. 



Champion 
conntne. 
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7 More plentie of mutton and biefe, 

come, butter, and cheese of the best. 
More wealth any where (to be briefe), 

more people, more handsome and prest, 
Where find ye ? (go search any coast) 

than there where enclosure is most. 

8 More worke for the labouring man, 

as well in the towne as the feeld : 
Or thereof (deuise if ye can) 

more profit what countries doo yeeld ? 
More seldome where see ye the poore, 

go begging from doore vnto doore ? 

9 In Norfolke behold the dispaire 

of tillage too much to be borne : 
By drouers from faire to faire, 

and others destroieng the come. 
By custome and couetous pates, 

by gaps, and by opening of gates.' 

10 What speake I of commoners by, 

with drawing all after a line : 
So noieng the come, as it ly, 

with cattle, with conies,* and swine. 
When thou* hast bestowed thy cost, 

looke halfe of the same to be lost. 

1 1 The flocks of the Lords of the soile 

do yeerly the winter come wrong : 
The same in a manner they spoile, 

with feeding so lowe and so long. 
And therefore that champion feeld 

doth seldome good winter come yeeld. 

^ "In Norfolk (in our Author's time) there was a considerable Rebellion, 
caird Ket's Rebellion against Inclosures, and to this day they take the 
Liberty of throwing open all Enclosures out of the Common Field, these 
are commonly call'd Lammas Lands, and half Year Lands." — T.R. 

' sheep and with swine. 1577. 'one. 1577. 
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1 2' By Cambridge a towne I doo knowe, SSJSw" 

where many good husbands doo dwell ; 
Whose losses by losels doth showe, 

more here than is needfull to tell : 
Determine at court what they shall, 

performed is nothing at all. 

13 The champion robbeth by night, 

and prowleth and filcheth by day : 
Himselfe and his beast out of sight, 

both spoileth and maketh away 
Not onely thy grasse, but thy come, 

both after, and er it be shome. 

14 Pease bolt with thy pease he will haue, 

his houshold to feede and his hog : 
Now stealeth he, now will he craue, 

and now will he cooscn and cog. 
In Bridewell a number be stript, 

lesse woorthie than theefe to be whipt. 

1 5 The ozboy, as ill is as hee, 

or worser, if worse may be found : 
For spoiling from thine and from thee, 

of ''grasse and of come on the ground. 
Laie ncuer so well for to saue it, 

by night or by daic he will haue it. 

] 6 Wliat orchard vnrobbed escapes ? 
or pullet dare walke in their jet ? 
But homeward or outward (like apes) 

they count it their ownc they can get. 
Lord, if ye doo take them, what sturs I 
how hold they togither like burs I 

' Stanias 12-21 are not in 1577. 
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1 7 For commons these commoners crie, 

enclosing they may not abide : 
Yet some be not able to bie 

a cow with hir calfe by hir side. 
Nor laie not to Hue by their wurke, 

but theeuishlie loiter and lurke. 

1 8 The Lord of the towne is to blame, 

for these and for many faults mo. 
For that he doth knowe of the same, 

yet lets it vnpunished go. 
Such Lords ill example doth giue, 

where verlets and drabs so may Hue. 

1 9 What footpathes are made, and how brode ! 

annoiance too much to be borne : ^ 
With horse and with cattle what rode '• * 

is made thorow erie mans come I 
Where champions ruleth the roste, 

there dailie disorder is moste. 

20 Their sheepe when they driue for to wash, 

how careles such sheepe they doo guide ! 
The fermer they leaue in the lash, 

with losses on euerie side. 
Though any mans come they doo bite, 

they will not alow him a mite. 

2 1 What hunting and hauking is there ! 

come looking for sickle at hand : 
Actes lawles to doo without feare, 

how yeerlie^ togither they band. 
More harme to another to doo, 

than they would be done so vntoo. 

* Qurryt yarely. 



A comparison betweene^ etc. 
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22 More profit is quieter found 

(where pastures in seuerall bee :) 
Of one seclie akcr of ground, 

than champion maketh of three. 
Againe what a ioie is it knowne, 
when men may be bold of their owne ! 



23 The tone is commended for graine, 

yet bread made of beancs they doo eate 

The tothcr for one loafe haue twaine, 
of mastlin, of rie, or of wheate. 

The champion liueth full bare, 
when woodland full merie doth fare. 



ChampioQ. 
Seuerall. 



24 Tone giueth his come in a darth, 

to horse, sheepe, and hog euery daie ; 

The tother giue cattle warme barth, 
and fecde them with strawe and with haie. 

Come spent of ^the tone so in vaine : 
the tother doth sell to his gaine. 



Champion. 
Seaerall. 



25 Tone barefoote and ragged doth go, 
and readic in winter to stcnie : 

When tother ye see doo not so, 
but hath that is needfull to seme. 

Tone painc in a cotage doth take, 
when tother trim bowers doo make. 



Champion. 



5>eaerall. 



26 Tone laicth for turfc and for sedge, 
and hath it with woondcrfull suit : 

When tothcr in euerie hedge, 
hath picntie of fewell and frait. 

Euils Iwentic limes worser than thease, 
enclosure quickly would ease. 



Champion. 



Seoerall. 



10 



14^ A comparison betweene^ etc. 

^•■*'*"- 27 In woodland the poore men that haue 

scarse fully two akers of land, 
More merily Hue and doo saue, 

than tother with twentie in hand. 
Yet paie they as much for the twoo 
as tother for twentie must doo. 

28 The labourer comming from thence, 

in woodland to worke any where : 
(I warrant you) goeth not hence, 

to worke anie more againe there. 
If this same be true (as it is :) 

why gather they nothing of this ? 

29 The poore at enclosing doo grutch, 

because of abuses that fall, 
Least some man should haue but too much, 

and some againe nothing at all. 
If order might therein be found, 

what were to the seuerall ground ? 

Thus endeth Husbandry. 1577. 
Here followeth Huswifery. 1573. 

•»• " It is likely this was wrote soon after Ket's rebellion, as a dissua- 
sive from the like, and to persuade the poorer sort quietly to endure 
Enclosures. " — T. R. 

64. 

1 The description of an enuious and 
naughtie neighbour. 

Chap. 53.' 
[i] An enuious neighbour is easie to finde. 

His cumbersome fetches are seldome' behinde. 
His hatred procureth from naughtie to wurse, 
His friendship like ludas that carried the purse. 

^ This chapter precedes the Author's Life in 1577 edition. 
' sieldome. 1014. 



Of a HougiuU neigf^eur. 

[j] His head is a storelioiise, with quarrels full Trauglit, 
Bis braine is ^-^quiet, till all come to naught. 
His memoric pregnant, old euils to recite, 
His mind eacr fised each euill to requite. 
His mouth Tull of venim, his lips out of frame. 

[loj His tongue a false witnes. bis friend to defame. 
His cies be protnootcrs, some trespas to spie. 
His eares be as spials, alarum to crie. 
His hands be as t>Tants, reuenging ech thing, 
His feete at thine elbow, as serpent to sting. 

[15} His breast full of rancor, like Canker' to freat. 
His hart like a Lion, liis neighbour to eat. 
His gate like a sheepebiter, flirering aside. 
His looke like a coxcombe, vp puffed with pride. 
His face made of brasse, tike a vice in a game, 

[10] Hia Icstnrc like Dauus, whom Terence doth name. 
His brag as Thcrsites, wiib elbowes abrode. 
His chcekes in his furio shall swell like a tode. 
Hia colonr like ashes, his cap in his eies. 
His nose in the aire, his snout in the skies. 

[tj] Hia promise to trust to as slippric* as ice. 

His credit much like to the ch.nncc of the dice. 
His knowledge or skill is in prating' loo much, 
His companie shunned,' and so be all such. 
His friendship is counterfait, seldomc to trust, 

[jo] Hia dooings vnluckic and cucr vniust. 
Hti fetch is to flatter, to gel what he can, 
His pttrposc oner gotten, a pin' for thee than. 



148 To light a cand eU^ etc. 

[In the editkm of 1577 the foOoirii^ piece is hwcrtfri here:] 

64* 

^ To light a candell before the DeuilL 

To beard thy foes shews forth thj witt, 
but helpes the matter nere a whit 

MY Sonne, were it not worst 
to frame thy nature so, 
That as thine vse is to thy friend, 
likewise to greet thy foe : 
. Though not for hope of good, 
yet for the feare of euill, 
Thou maist find ease so proffering vp 
a candell to the deuill. 

This knowne, the surest way 

thine enemies wrath to swage ; 
If thou canst currey fauour thus, 

thou shalt be counted sage. 
Of truth I tell no lye, 

by proofe to well I knowe. 
The stubbome want of only this 

hath brought full many lowe. 

And yet to speak the trouth 

the Deuill is worse then naught. 
That no good tume will once deserue, 

yet looketh vp so haught. 
Exalt him how we please, 

and giue him what we can. 
Yet skarcely shall we find such Deuill 

a truly honest man. 



To light a candetl, etc. 

But where Ilie might)- may 

of force the weakc constiaine, 
It sbal be wysely doone to bow 

to voyd a farther paj-ne. 
Like as in tempest great, 

where wind doth bcarc the stroke, 
Much safer stands the bowing reede 

then doth the stubbome oke. 



And chiefly when of all 

thy selfe art one of those 
That fortune ncodes, will hauc to dwell 

fast by the OcuiU nose ; 
Then (though against thine hart) 

thy tongue thou must so channe 
That tongue may say, where ere thou come, 

the Dcuill doth no man hanne. 

For where as no rcuenge 

may stand a man in steede. 
As good is then an humble speech, 

as otherwise to bleede. 
Like as ye sec by him 

that hath a shrew to wife. 
As good it is to *i>eak her faire 

as still to Hue in strife. 



Put thou no Dcuiil in bootc 

as once did master Shome ; 
Take hecdc as from maddc bayled bull 

to kecjw thee fro his home. 
And whcic ye see the Deuill 

so bold to wrest with lawe. 
Make eongi oft, and crouch aloofc, 

but come not in his clawe. 



1 50 To light a candell, etc. 

The scholer forth of schoole 

may boldlier take his mind. 
The fields haue eyes, the bushes eares, 

false birds can fetch the wind. 
The further from the gone 

the safer may ye skippe, 
The nerer to the carters hand 

the nerer to the whippe. 

The neerer to the whippe 

the sooner comes the jerke. 
The sooner that poore beast is strucke 

the sooner doth he yerke. 
Some loueth for to whippe, 

to see how ierkes will smart. 
In wofuU taking is that horse 

that nedes must drawe in cart. 

Such fellow is the Deuell, 

that doth euen what he listy 
Yet thinketh he what ere he doth 

none ought dare say, but whist. 
Take therefore heed, my sonne, 

and marke full well this song, 
Xreame thus with craft to claw the deuell, 

else Hue in rest not long.' 



66. 

H A sonet against a slanderous tongtie. 

f Chap. 54. 

[ I ] "TvOTH damell good, among the flowrie wheat ? 
J^ Doo thistles good, so thick in fallow spide ? 
Doo taint wormes good, that lurke where ox should eat ? 
Or sucking drones, in hiue where bees abide ? 



\lj} Doo hornrts good, or these samr: biting gnats? 
Foule swelling toadcs, what good bj' ihcm is secne -■ 
Id bouse well deckl, what good doth gnawing rats ? 
Or casting tnowtcs, among the meadowes greenc r 
Doth hcanie ncwes make glad the hart of man ? 

sj Or noisome smels, what good doth that to health ? 
Now oner for all, what good (shew who so can f) 
Doo stinging' snakes, to this our Commonwealth ? 

A'o mort doth good a ptruish slandtnus hung, 
Bai hurls it ttl/t, and nous hoth old and young. 



S A sonet vpon tlte Authors first seuen 
yeeres seniicc. 

Chap. ss. 

l] QEUEN limes hath Janus tane new y^ere hy band, 
O Scucn times hath blustring March blowne forth hi^ 

powrc: 
To driue out Aprils buds, by sea and land. 
For minion Maie, to deck most trim with flowre. 

[5] Scnen times hath temperate Vcr, like pageant plaide. 
And pleasant ^^stas eke hir flowers told : 
SeucD times Auiumnes heaie hath bfene delaidCi 
With Mycms boistrous blasts, and bitter cold. 
Seacn times the thirt^ene Mooncs haue changed hew, 

'p\ Seucn times the Sunne his course hath gone about : 
S«aea limes cch bird hir nest hath built anew, 
Since first lime yon to senic, I cbooscd ont. 

Slill yours an I, though thus tkt time halh past. 
And Imsl to be, at* long as life shall last. 



152 Of wiuing and thriuing, 

67. 

Man minded for to thriae 
must wisely lay to wiue. 
What hap may thereby fall 
here argued find ye shall. 

1 The Authours Dialogue betweene two 
Bachelers, of wiuing and thriuing by Affir- 

mation and Obiection. 

Chap. 56. 

Affirmation. 

[ I ] iniREND, where we met this other day, 
-■- We heard one make his mone and say, 

Good Lord, how might I thriue ? 
We heard an other answere him, 
Then make thee handsome, trick and trim, 

And lay in time to wiue. 

Obiection, 

[2] And what of that, say you to mee ? 
Do you your selfe thinke that to be 

The best way for to thriue ? 
If truth were truely bolted out. 
As touching thrift, I stand in dout. 
If men were best to wiue. 

Affirmation. 

[3] There is no doubt, for proue I can, 
I haue but seldome seene that man 

Which could the way to thriue : 
Vntill it was his happie lot, 
To stay himselfe in som^ good plot. 

And wisely then to wiue. 
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Ohiictum, 

[4] And I am of an other minde, 
For by no reason can I finde, 

How that way I should thriue : 
For where as now I spend a pennie, 
I should not then be quit with mennie, 
Through bondage for to wiuc. 

Affirmation, 

[5] Not so, for now where thou dost spend, 
Of this and that, to no good end. 

Which hindereth thee to thriue : 
Such vaine cxpences thou shouldst saue. 
And daily then lay more to haue. 

As others do that wiue. 

Ohiection. 

[6] Why then do folkc this prouerbe put, 
The blacke oxe neare trod on thy fut, 

If that way were to thriue ? 
Hereout a man may soone pickc forth. 
Few fceleth what a pcnnie is worth. 
Till such time as they wiue. 

Affirmation, 

[7] It may so chaunce as thou doest say, 
This lesson therefore bcare away, 

If thereby thou wilt thriue : 
Lookc ere thou Icape, see ere thou go. 
It may be for thy profite so, 

For thee to lay to wiue. 

Ohiection, 

[8] It is too much we dailie hcare. 
To wiuc and thriue both in a ycare. 
As touching now to thriue : 
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I know not herein what to spie, 
But that there doth small profite lie, 
To fansie for to wiue. 

Affirmation. 

[9] In deede the first yeare oft is such, 
That fondly some bestoweth much, 

A let to them to thriue : 
Yet other moe may soone be founde, 
Which getteth many a faire pounde, 
The same day that they wiue. 

Ohiection. 

[ I o] I graunt some getteth more that day, 
Than they can easily beare away, 

Nowe needes then must they thriue : 
What gaineth such thinke you by that ? 
A little burden, you wote what. 

Through fondnesse for to wiue. 

Affirmation, 

[11] Thou seemest blinde as mo haue bin, 
It is not beautie bringeth in 

The thing to make thee thriue : 
In womankinde, see that ye do 
Require of hir no gift but two, 

When ere ye minde to wiue. 

Obiection. 

[12] But two, say you ? I pray you than 
Shew those as briefly as you can, 

If that may helpe to thriue": 
I weene we must conclude anon. 
Of those same twaine to want the ton. 

When ere we chance to wiue. 
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Affirmation, 

[13] An honest huswife, trust to mee, 2id°htt«.*^ 

Be those same twaine, I say to thee, wifiwie. 

That heipe so much to thriue : 
As honestie farrc passcth golde, 
So huswifcric in yong and olde. 
Do pleasure such as wiuc. 

Ohiedion. 

[14] The honestie in decde I graunt, 

Is one good point the wife should haunt. 

To make hir husband thriue : 
But now fainc would I haue you show. 
How should a man good huswife know. 

If once he hap to wiue ? 

Affirmation. 

[ 1 5] A huswife good betimes will rise, 
And order things in comelie wise, 

Hir minde is set to thriue : 
Vpon hir distaffc she will spinne. 
And with hir needle she will winne. 

If such ye hap to wiue. 

Ohiection, 

[16] It is not idle going about. 

Nor all day pricking on a clout, 

Can make a man to thriue : 
Or if there be no other winning. 
But that the wife gets by hir spinning, 

Small thrift it is to wiue. 

Affirmation, 

[17] Some more than this yet do shce* shall, 
Although thy stocke be verie small, 
Yet will shee helpe thee thriue : 

> ihey. 1577. 
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/Lay thou* to saue, as well as she, 
And then thou shalt* enriched be, 
When such thou hapst* to wiue. 

Ohxection, 

[18] If she were mine, I tell thee troth, 
Too much to trouble hir I were loth, 

For greedines to thriue : 
Least some should talke, as is the speech, 
The good wiues husband weares no breech, 
If such I hap to wiue. 

Affirmation. 

[19] What hurts it thee what some do say. 
If honestlie she take the way 

To helpe thee for to thriue ? 
For honestie will make hir prest, 
To doo the thing that shall be best. 

If such ye hap to wiue. 

Ohiectt<m, 

[20] Why did Diogenes say than. 

To one that askt of him time whan. 

Were best to wiue to thriue ? 
Not yet (quoth* he) if thou be yong, 
If thou waxe old, then holde thy tong, 
It is too late to wiue. 

Affirmation, 

[21] Belike he knew some shrewish wife. 

Which with hir husband made such strife, 
That hindered him to thriue : 



> you. 1577. ' you shall. 1577. 

5 you hap. 1577. * quod. 1577. 
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Who then may blame him for that clause, 
Though then he spake as some had cause, 
As touching for to wiue ? 

i Obiectton. 

[12] Why then I see to take a shrew, 
(As seldome other there be few) 

Is not the way to thriue : 
So hard a thing I spie it is, 
The good to chuse, the shrew to mis. 

That fcareth me to wiue. 

Affirmation, 

[23] She may in something seeme a shrew. 
Yet such a huswife as but few, 

To helpe thee for to thriue : 
This prouerbc looke in mind ye keepe, 
As good a shrew is as a sheepe, 

For you to take to wiue. 

Obiiciion. 

[24] Now be she lambc or be she eaw, 

Giue me the shccpc, take thou the shreaw. 

Sec which of vs shall thriue : 
If she be shrewish thinke for troth, 
For all her thrift I would be loth 
To match with such to wiue. 

Affitmatton, 

[25] Tush, farewell then, I leaue you off. 
Such foolcs as you that loue to scoff. 

Shall seldome wiue to thriue : 
Contraritr hir, as you do me. 
And then ye shall, I warrant ye. 
Repent ye if ye wiue. 



1 5 8 Of wiuing and thriuing. 

Ohiection, 

[26] Friend, let vs both giue iustly place, 
To wedded man to iudge this cace. 

Which best way is to thriue : 
For both our talke as seemeth plaine, 
Is but as hapneth in our braine, 

To will or not to wiue. 

^ Wedded mans iudgemeni 
Vpon the former argument. 

Moderator. [27] As Cock that wants his mate, goes rouing all about. 

With crowing early and late, to find his louer out : 
And as poore sillie hen, long wanting cock to guide, 
Soone droopes and shortly then beginnes to peake aside : 
£uen so it is with man and wife, where gouemment is 

found. 
The want of ton the others life doth shortly soone con- 
found. 

[28] In iest and in earnest, here argued ye finde. 
That husband and huswife togither must dwell, 
And thereto the iudgement of wedded mans minde, 
That husbandrie otherwise speedeth not well : 
So somewhat more nowe I intende for to tell. 
Of huswiferie like as of husbandrie tolde. 
How huswifelie huswife helpes bring in the golde. 



Thus endeih the booke of 
Husbandrie. 



[Finis (1577).] 



The Epistle, 1 59 



The points of Huswiferie, vnited to 
the comfort of Husbandrie, newly cor- 

rectcd and amplified, with diuers good 

lessons for /tous/tolders to recreate the 

Reader, as by the Table at the end 

hereof more plainlie may 

appecre. 

Set forth bj Thomas Tusser Gentleman. 



68. 



To the right Honorable and my especiall 
good Ladie and Maistres, the 

Ladie Paget. 

I fllhoagh danger be mickle, 2 Not minding' by writing, 

-L and fauour so fickle, to kindle a spiting. 

Yet dntie doth tickle But shew by enditing, 

my fansie to wright : as aften^'ard told : 

Concerning how prettie. How husbandrie easeth, 

how fine and how nettle, to huswiferie pleaseth. 

Good huswife should icttie,* And manie purse greaseth 

from morning to night. with siluer and gold. 

* ycttie. 1557. * imod<-d. 1577. 
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TIu Epistle. 



3 For husbandrie w6epeth, 
where huswiferie sl6epeth, 
And hardly he cr6epeth, 

vp ladder to thrift : 
That wanteth to bold him, 
thrifts ladder to hold him, 
Before it be told him, 

he falles without shift. 

4 Least many should feare me, 
and others forsweare me. 
Of troth I doo beare me 

vpright as ye s6e : 
Full minded to looue all, 
and not to reprooue all. 
But onely to mooue all, 

good huswiues to b6e. 

5 For if I should mind some, 
or descant behind some, 
And missing to find some, 

displease so I mought: 
Or if I should blend them, 
and so to offend them, < 

What stur I should send them 

I stand in a dought. 

6 Though harmles ye* make it 
and some doo well take it. 
If others forsake it, 

what pleasure were that ? 



Naught else but to paine me, 
and nothing to gaine me, 
But make them disdaine me 
I wot^ner for what. 

7 Least some make a triall, 
as clocke by the diall, 
Some stand to deniall, 

some murmur and grudge : 
Giue iudgement I pray you, 
for iustlie so may you. 
So fansie, so say you, 

I make you my iudge. 

8 In time, ye shall try me, 
by troth, ye shall spy me, 
So finde, so set by me, 

according to skill : 
How euer tr6e groweth, 
the fruit the tr6e showeth, 
Your Ladiship knoweth, 

my hart and good will. 

9 Thogh fortune doth measure, 
and I doo lacke treasure, 
Yet if I may pleasure 

your Honour with this : 
Then will me to mend it, 
or mend er ye send it. 
Or any where lend it, 

if ought be amis. 



Your Ladiships Seruant, 
Thomas Tusser. 



» I. 1577. 



TV tk* Reader. 



1i To the Reader} 

Now listen, good huswiues, what dooings are here 
set Toorth for a daie, as it should for a yere. 
Both easic to follow, and soone to atchiue, 
for such as by huswiferie looketh to thriuc. 

I The forcnoonc affaires, till dinner (with some,) 
then after noonc dooin(;s, till supper time come. 
With breakfast and dinner time, sup, and to bed, 
standee ordcrlie placed, to quiet thine hed. 

I The roeanin;; is this, for a daie what ye see. 
that roontblie and yeerlie continued must bee. 
Am] hereby to gather (as prooue I intend), 
that huswiueiie matters haue oeucr an end. 

\ I bme not, by boare say, nor reading; in bookc, 
Mt out (pcraduenturc) that some cannot brookc. 
Nor yet of a spite, to be doojng with cnic, 
btit such as hauc skared mc many a pcnie. 

\ If widow, both huswife and husband may be, 
what cause hath a widower lesser than she ? 

I lis needfall that both of them looke well about : 
too carcles within, and too lanie without. 

6 Now therefore, if well ye consider of this, 
what losses and crosses comes dailie amis. 
Then bearc with a widowers pen as ye may : 
though husband of huswiferie somewhat doth say. 



"FUn 



tn the editioo of IjSo" |M.|. 



l62 The preface^ etc. 



70. 



1 The Preface to the booke of 

Huswiferie. 

1 fllAKE weapon away, of what force is a man ? 

-L Take huswife from husband, and what is he than ? 

2 As loners desireth together to dwell, 

So husbandrie loueth good huswiferie well. 

3 Though husbandrie seemeth to bring in the gaines, 
Yet huswiferie labours seeme equall in paines. 

4 Some respit to husbands the weather may send, 
But huswiues affaires haue neuer an end. 



71. 

As true as thy faith, 
Thus huswiferie saith. 



Ill© praii© [ I ] T SER UEfor a daicy for a weeke, for a yere, 
wlforio. For life time, for euer, while man dwelleih here. 

For richer^ for poorer, from North to the South, 
For honest, for hardhead, or daintie of mouth, 
[5] For wed and vnwedded, in sicknes and health. 
For all that well liuetK, in good Commonwealth, 
For citie,for countries for Courts and for cart. 
To quiit the head, and to comfort the hart. 



A description, etc. 163 

72. 

IF A description of Huswife and 

Huswiferie. 

1 /^F huswife doth huswiferie challenge that name, 
^ of huswiferie huswife doth likewise the same, 
Where husband and husbandrie ioineth with thease, 

there wealthines gotten is holden with ease. 

2 The name of a huswife what is it to say ? 

the wife of the house, to the husband a stay. 
If huswife doth that, as belongeth to hur : 
if husband be godlie,* there needeth no stur. 

3 The huswife is she that to labour doth fall, 

the labour of hir I doo huswiferie call. 
If thrift by that labour be honestlie' got : 
then is it good huswiferie, else is it not. 

4 The woman the name of a huswife doth win, 

by keeping hir house, and of dooings therein. 
And she that with husband will quietly dwell, 
must thinke on this lesson, and follow it well. 

[Finis (1577).] 



73. 

Instructions to Huswiferie, 

Senie God is the furst. 
True loue U not wurst. 



I 4 DAILIE good lesson, 
-^ is God to remember. 



of huswife in dccde, 
the better to spcede. 

2 An other good lesson, of huswiferie thought, 
is husvkife with husband to Hue as she ought. 

' wittic 1577. CX /0X/, ch. 100, sL 6. 'be sued or got 1577. 
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Wife comely no griefe, 
Man out, huswife chieife. 

3 Though trickly to see to, be gallant to wiue, 

yet comely and wise is the huswife to thriue. 

4 When husband is absent, let huswife be chiefe, 

and looke to their labour that eateth hir biefe. 

Both out not allow, 
Keepe house huswife thow. 

5 Where husband and huswife be both out of place, 

there seruants doo loiter, and reason their cace. 

6 The huswife so named (of keeping the house,) 

must tend on hir profit, as cat on the mouse. 

Seeke home for rest, 
For home is best. 

7 As huswiues keepe home, and be stirrers about, 

so speedeth their winnings, the yeere thorow out. 

8 Though home be but homely, yet huswife is taught, 

that home hath no fellow to such as haue aught. 

If Vse all wth skill, 
Aske what ye will. 

9 Good vsage with knowledge, and quiet withall, 

make huswife to shine, as the sunne on the wall. 

10 What husband refuseth all comely to haue, 

that hath a good huswife, all willing to saue. 

Be readie at neede, 
All thine to feede. 

1 1 The case of good huswiues, thus daily doth stand, 

what euer shall chance, to be readie at hand. 

1 2 This care hath a huswife all daie in hir hed, 

that all thing in season be huswifelie fed. 

By practise go muse, 
How houshold to vse. 

13 Dame practise is she that to huswife doth tell, 

which way for to goueme hir familie well. 

14 Vse labourers gently, keepe this as a lawe, 

make childe to be ciuill, keepe seruant in awe. 



Instructions to Huswiferit. 
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•5 

\ 



Haoe eocric where a respect to th^ waic», 
that none of thy life any slander may raies. 

What many doo knowe, though a lime it be hid, 
at length will abrode, when a mischiefe shall bid. 



The lone of thy neighbour shall stand thee in sleede, 
tbe poorer, the gladder, to helpe at a needc. 

Vm friendly tby ncighboar, else trust him in this, 
u be hath thy friendship, so trust vnto his. 



I Rcaenge not tby wrath vpon any mans beast, 
least thine by like malice be bid to like feast. 

) What husband prouideth with monie his drudge, 

tbe haswife must tooke to, which waie it doth trudge. 

74. 

A digression. 

Now, out of the matter, this lesson I ad, 
concerning cock crowing, what proAl is bad. 
Experience tcacbeth, as true as a clock : 
bow winter nigbt passcth, by marking the cock. 

f 1] Cock CTDwcth at midnight, times few abone six, 
with pause to his neighbour, to answere betwiz. 
Al three a clock thicker, and then as ye knowe, 
like all in to Mattens, necrc duie they doo crowe. 

At midnight, at three, and an howcr ere day, 
they vitcr their language, as well as they may. 

Which who so rcgardeth what counsel! ihcy giuc, 
will better louc crowing, as long as they liue. 



1 66 Cock crowing. 

For being afraid. 
Take heede good maid : 
Marke crowing of codE, 
For fieare of a knock. 

[4] ^ The first cock croweih. 

Ho, Dame it is midnight : what rambling is that ? 

The next cock croweth.^ 
Take heede to false harlots, and more, ye wot what. 

If noise ye heare, 
Looke aU be deare : 
Least drabs doe noie thee. 
And theeaes destroie thee. 

[5] H The first cock crauHth. 

Maides, three a clock, knede, lay your bucks, or go brew, 

The next cock croweth.^ 
And cobble and botch, ye that cannot buie new. 

Till cock crow agen. 
Both maidens and men : 
Amend now with speede, 
That mending doth neede.* 

[6] ^ The first cock crcweth. 

Past fiue a clock, Holla : maid, sleeping beware. 

The next cock croweth.* 
Least quickly your Mistres vncouer your bare. 

Maides, vp I beseech yee, 
Least Mistres doe breech yee : 
To worke and away, 
As fast as ye may. 



* showeth. 1577. 

' Both mayden and man 

mend now what ye can. 

Leave gibber gabber . 

mend slibber Sabber. 1577* 
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76. 

IT Huswiferie. 

[Now lidcn, good husiriues, what d(nn{;t are here 
Kt mil foi > Aaj u it ihould for a ycrc I577.) 

\ Morning xvQfkts.' 

No sooner «otne vp, 
Bnt acne is in cup. 

¥p in the morning as soone as thou wilt, 

with oucrlong slagging good scruant is spilt. 

1 Some sloucns from sleeping no sooner get vp, 

lial hand is in aumbrie, and nose in the cup. 



Some vorkc in the morning may trimly be donne. 
that oil the day after can hardly be wonne. 
4 Good basband withoat it is nccdrull there be, 
good haswirc within as ncedrull as he. 



5 Slau comers anoidrd shall Turthcr thy health, 
mnch time about trifles shall hinder thy wealth. 

6 Set some to pccle hcmpc or else rishes to twine, 
10 q>iii and to card, or to seething of brine. 



7 Set ttaae about cattle, some pasture to vewe, 
some nault to be grinding against ye do brcwe. 

8 Some cometh, some brineth, some will not be tanght, 
when meate is attainted, there cookrie ia naught. 

> TUs sad other mb-thlcs «i« dm hi ijtt. 
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Huswiferie. 



Breakefast. 



76. 

% Breakefast doings. 

To breakefiut that comey 
Gine erie one some. 

1 /^|ALL seroants to breakefast by day starre appere, 
^ a snatch and to worke, fellowes tarrie not here. 

2 Let huswife be earner, let^ pottage be heate, 
a messe to eche one, with a morsell of meate. 

No more tittle tattle. 
Go serae your cattle. 

3 What tacke in a pudding, saith greedie gut wringer, 
giue such ye wote what, ere a pudding he finger. 

4 Let seruants once serued, thy cattle go seme, 
least often ill seruing make cattle to sterue. 



Th^efor 
thrioe. 



77- 

IT Huswifely admonitions. 

Leame you that will thee. 
This lesson of mee.* 

1 \rO breakefast of custome prouide for to saue, 
^ but onely for such as deserueth to haue. 

2 No shewing of seruant what vittles in store, 
shew seruant his labour, and shew him no more. 

Of hauocke beware. 
Cat nothing will spare. 

3 Where all thing is common, what needeth a hutch ? 
where wanteth a sauer, there hauocke is mutch. 

4 Where window is open, cat maketh a fray, 
yet wilde cat with two legs is worse by my fay. 



1577- 
* How daintie some be. 1573. 



h$ An eie in a corner who vseth to hauc, 
rcuealetb a drab, and preuenteth a knaue. 

1 6 Make maide to be clenly, or make bir crie creake, 

and teach hir to stirre, when hir miatresse doth speakc. 



1 7 A wand in thy hand, though ye fight not at all, 
makes youth to their busincssc better to fall. 
I For feare of Toole had 1 wist ' cause thee to vraile, 
Uttut^K be taught to shut doore aiter tailc. 



9 With hir that will clickct make daungcr to cope. 

least quickly hir wicket seemc easie to ope. 
10 Ai rod little mendeth where maners be spilt, 

3 naoght will be naught say and do what thoQ wilt. 

Fighi KlJome ye thtH 
But VK nol to tnlL 

bi Mocb brallinfc with scruant, what roan can abide? 
pay home when thou lightest, but loue not to chide. 
I A» order is hcauenly where quiet is had, 
■o error is hell, or a mischiefe as bad. 



I Such awe as a warning will cause to beware, 
doth make the whole houshold the better to fare. 

^ The lesse of thy conniell thy seruanls doe knowc. 
Their dutic the better such aeruant* shall showc 



I/O 



Huswiferie, 



One liberal!. 



Good musicke regard, 
Good seroants reward. 

1 5 Such seniants are oftenest painfull and good, 
that sing in their labour, as birdes in the wood. 

1 6 Good seniants hope iustly some friendship to feele, 
and looke to haue fauour what time they do weele. 

* By once or twise 

Tis time to be wise. 

1 7 Take runagate Robin, to pitie his neede, 
and looke to be filched, as sure as thy creede. 

1 8 Take warning by once, that a worse do not hap, 
foresight is the stopper of many a gap. 

Some change for a shift, 
Oft change, small thrift. 

1 9 Make fewe of thy counsell to change for the best, 
least one that is trudging infecteth the rest. 

20 The stone that is rolling can gather no mosse, 
for maister and seruant, oflt changing is losse. 

Both liberall sticketh, 
Some prouender pricketh. 

2 1 One dog for a hog, and one cat for a mouse, 
one readie to giue is ynough in a house : 

22 One gift ill accepted, keepe next in thy purse, 
whom prouender pricketh are often the wurse. 



lirewing. 



78. 

% Brewing. 

Brew somewhat for thine, 
Else bring vp no swine. 

WHERE brewing is needfull, be brewer thy selfe, 
what filleth the roofe will helpe furnish the shelfe 
In buieng of drinke, by the firkin or pot, 
the tallie ariseth, but hog amendes not.* 

^ Score quickdy ariseth, hog profiteth not. 1577. 
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Well brewed, worth cost, 
111 vsed, halfe lost. 

3 One boshell well brewed, outlasteth some twaine, 
and saueth both mault, and expences in vaine.^ 

4 Too new is no profite, too stale is as bad, 
drinke dead or else sower makes laborer sad. 

Remember good GUI, ' 
Take paine with thy swill. 

5 Seeth grains in more water, while grains be yet hot, St^^m. 
and stirre them in copper, as poredge in pot. 

6 Such heating with straw, to haue ofTall good store, 
both pleaseth and easeth, what would ye haue more ? 



79. 

IF Baking. 

Newe bread is a driuell. 
Much crust is as euill. 

1 VTEW bread is a waster, but mouldie is wurse, lUkinK- 
^ what that way dog catcheth, that loscth the purse. 

2 Much dowebakc I praise not, much crust is as ill, 
the meane is the Huswife, say nay if ye will. 

80. 

H Cookerie. 

Good cookerie craaeth. 
Good tumebroch saueth. 

1 P\ OOD cooke to dresse dinner, to bake and to brewe, CcHikerir. 
^ deserues a rcwardc, being honest and trewc. 

2 Good diligent tumebroch and trustic withall, 
is sometime as nccdfull as some in the hall. 

I Two troubles for nothing, is cost to no gaine. I577> 



1/2 



Dairie. 



Traps for 
rats. 



Hunviferie. 

IF Dairie. 

Good dairie doCh pleasore^ 
111 dairie spende 



1 C\ OOD huswife in dairie, that needes not be tolde, 
^ deseroeth hir fee to be paid hir in golde. 

2 111 seroant neglecting what hoswiferie saies, 
deseroeth hir fee to be paid hir with baies. 

Good droie wooith mach.^ 
Marke slats and such. 

3 Good droie to seroe hog, to helpe wash, and to milke, 
more needfull is troelie than some in their silke. 

4 Though homelie be milker, let cleanlie be cooke, 
for a slut and a slouen be knowne by their looke. 

In dairie no cat, 
Laie bane for a rat 

5 Though cat (a good mouser) doth dwell in a house, 
yet euer in dairie haue trap for a mouse. 

6 Take heede how thou laiest the bane for the rats, 
for poisoning seruant, thy selfe and thy brats. 



Scouring. 



82. 

f Scouring. 

No scouring for pride, 
Spare kettle whole side. 

1 rpHOUGH scouring be needfull, yet scouring too mutch, 
-*- is pride without profit, and robbeth* thine hutch. 

2 Keepe kettles from knocks, set tubs out of Sun, 
for mending is costlie, and crackt is soone dun. 



^ Though droy be, etc. 1577. 



« rubbcth. 1573, 1577. 



IVashing. 

Tike henle when ye Yfuh, 
EtiC run in Qie lash. 

MAIDS, wash well and wring well, but beat ye wot how, ' 
if any lack beating, I feare it be yow. 
In washing by hand, haac an eie to thy bolJ, 
for launders and millerH, be quick of their toll. 



Go wash well, sailh Sommer, with sunne I shall drie, 

go wring well, saith Winter, with winde so shall I. 

4 To trrut without hccdc is to venter a joint, 

gine talc and take count, is a huswjfelie point. 

be packing, 
lings lacking. 

Where hens fall a cackling, take hccde to their nest. 
where drabs fall a wbispring, take heede to the resL 
Through negligent buswifes, are many things lacking, 
and Gillet suipected will quickly be packing. 



84. 

Malting. 



HOUSE may be so handsome, and skiifulnes such, 
to make thy ownc malt, it shall profit thee much. 
Soo drielh with strawe. and some drietb with wood, 
wood asketh more charge, and nothing so good. 

Take hmlc to ih« kell, 
Sing out a* * IkIL 

Be raer no chances to lirr can dranc, 

the wood, or the furzcn, the brake or the strawe. 

Let Gillet be tinging, it dolb verie well, 

lo keope bir froni sleeping and burning the kel). 
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Best dride best speedes, 
111 kept, bowd breedes. 

5 Malt being well speered, the more it will cast, 
malt being well dried, the longer will last. 

6 Long kept in ill soller, (vndoubted thou shalt,) 
through bowds without number loose quickly thy malt. 

86. 

IF Dinner matters. 

For hunger or thirst, 
Serue cattle well first. 

Dinnertime. ' "DY noone sce your dinner, be readie and neate, 

J^ let meate tarrie seniant, not seniant his meate. 

2 Plough cattle a baiting, call seniant to dinner, 
the thicker togither, the charges the thinner. 

Togither is best. 
For hostis and gest. 

3^ Due season is best, altogither is gay, 
dispatch hath no fellow, make short and away. 

4 Beware of Gill laggoose, disordring thy house, 
mo dainties who catcheth, than craftie fed mouse ! 

Let sach hane ynongh. 
That follow the plough. 

5 Giue seniant no dainties, but giue him jnough, 
too many chaps walking, do begger the plough. 

6 Poore seggons halfe stanied worke faintly and dull, 
and lubbers doo loiter, their bellies too full. 



Giae nener too much. 
To lazie and socfa. 

7 Feede laxie that thresheth a flap and a tap, 
like slothfull, that aU day be stopping a gap. 

S Some litheriy lubber more eateth than twoo, 
vet leaoeth vndone that another will doo. 



3-M are aoc m isn 



tiusmferii. 

Where nolhing will last. 
Spire such u thou bast. 

rq Some cuttcth thy linnen, some Gpoiletb* their broth, 

I»re tabic to some doth as well as a cloth. 

I Treene dishes be homely, and yet not to lack, 

where none U no laster take tankard and iack. 



■ I That pewter is ncuer for maoerly feastes, 
ihii daily doth seme so vnmancrly beasics. 

[ix Some gnawcth and Icancth, some crusts and some crams. 
cat such their own Icuings, or gna-w Iheir own thiuns. 



\% At Dinner, at Supper, at momini;, at night, 

giue ihankes vnto God, for bis gifts so in' sight. 

\ Good husband and haswifc, will sometime alone. 

make shiA with a morscU and pickc of a bone. 



; Three dishes well dressed, and welcome withall, 
both pteasctb thy friend and becommcth thine hall. 

\ Enough is a plcntic, loo much is a pride, 
the plough with ill holding, goes quicklie a^de. 



% Afternoone workes. 



I VM/tlEN Dinner is ended, set scnants to wnriie, 
'* and follow such fellowcs' as loueth to lurke. 
t To tenuint in slcknessc see nothing ye grutch. 
a thing of a triSc altall comfort him mutch. 



IS77- 



a thy. 1577. 
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Who manie do feede, 
Saue much they had neede. 

3 Put chippings in dippings, vse parings to saue, 
fat capons or chickens that lookest to haue. 

4 Saue droppings and skimmings, how euer ye doo, 
for medcine for cattell, for cart and for shoo. 

Leane capon vnmeete, 
Deere fed is vnsweete. 

5 Such ofcome as commeth giue wife to hir fee, 
feede willingly such as do helpe to feede thee. 

6 Though fat fed is daintie, yet this I thee wame, 
be cunning in fatting for robbing thy bame. 

Peccc hole to defende. 
Things timely amende. 

7 Good semsters be sowing of fine pretie knackes, 
good huswifes be mending and peecing their sackes. 

8 Though making and mending be huswifely waies, 
yet mending in time is the huswife to praies. 

Buie newe as is meete, 
Marke blanket and sheete. 

9 Though Ladies may rend and buie new ery day, 
good huswifes must mend and buie new as they may. 

10 Call quarterly seruants to court and to leete, 
write euerie Couerlet, Blanket, and Sheete. 

Shift slouenly dfe, 
Be gayler thy selfe. 

1 1 Though shifting too oft be a theefe in a house, 
yet shift slut and slouen for feare of a louse. 

1 2 Graunt doubtfull no key of his chamber in purse, 
least chamber doore lockt be to theeuerie a nurse. 

Saue feathers for eest, 
These other rob chest 

Saue 1 3 Saue wing for a thresher, when Gander doth die, 

saue feather of all thing, the softer to lie. 
14 Much spice is a theefe, so is candle and fier, 
sweete sauce is as craftie as euer was frier. 
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Wife make thine owne candle. 
Spare pennie to handle. 

15 Prouide for thy tallow, ere frost commeth in, Candie 

making. 

and make thine owne candle, ere winter begin. 

16 If pennie for all thing be sufTred to trudge, 
trust long, not to pennie, to haue him thy drudge. 



87. 

IF Euening workes. 

Time drawing to night. 
See all things go right. 

1 11/ HEN hennes go to roost go in hand to dresse meate, JjJjJ^ 

* ^ seme hogs and to milking and some to seme neate. 

2 Where twaine be ynow, be not scmed with three, 
more knaues in a companie worser they bee. 

Make lackey to trudge, 
Make seruant thy drudge. 

3 For euerie trifle leaue ianting thy nag, 

but rather make lackey of Jack boie thy wag. 

4 Make seruant at night lug in wood or a log, 
let none come in emptie but slut and thy dog. 

False knaue readie prest. 
All safe is the hesL 

5 Where pullen vse nightly to pearch in the yard, 
there two legged foxes keepe watches and ward. 

6 See cattle well scmed, without and within, 
and all thing at quiet ere supper begin. 

Take heede it is ncedeful. 
True pittie is meedeful. 

7 No clothes in garden, no trinkets without, 
no doorc leaue vnbolted, for fcare of a dout. 

8 Thou woman whom pitie becommeth the best, 
graunt all that hath laboured time to take rest. 

12 
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88. 



H Supper matters. 



Vse mirth and good woorde. 
At bed and at boorde. 



Supper time i T)ROUIDE for thy husband, to make him good cheere, 



■*- make merrie togither, while time ye be heere. 

2 At bed and at boord, howsoeuer befall, 
what euer God sendeth be merrie withall. 



^o brawling make, 
No ielousie take, 

3 No taunts before seruants, for hindring of fame, 
no iarring too loude for auoyding of shame. 

4 As fransie and heresie roueth togither, 

so iealousie leadeth a foole ye wot whither. 

Tend such as ye haue. 
Stop talkatiue knaue. 

5 Yong children and chickens would euer be eating, 
good seruants looke dulie for gentle intreating. 

6 No seruant at table vse sausly to talke, 

least tongue set at large out of measure do walke. 

No snatching at all, 
Sirs, hearken now all. 

7 No lurching, no snatching, no striuing at all, 
least one go without and another haue all. 

8 Declare after Supper, take heede therevnto, 
what worke in the morning ech seruant shall do. 
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89. 

After Slipper matters. 

Thy soule hath a clog, 
Forget not thy dog. 

1 "OEMEMBER those children whose parents be poore, ^^^ 
At* which hunger, yet dare not craue* at thy doore. 

2 Thy Bandog that semcth for diuerse mishaps, 
forget not to giue him thy bones and thy scraps. 

Make keies to be keepers. 
To bed ye sleepers. 

3 Wlicre mouthes be many, to spend that thou hast, 
set keies to be keepers, for spending too fast. 

4 To bed after supper let drousie go sleepe, 

least knaue in the darke to his marrow do creepe. 

Keepe keies as thv life, 
Feare candle good wife. 

5 Such keies lay vp safe, ere ye take ye to rest, 
of dairie, of buttrie, of cubboord and chest. 

6 Feare candle in hailoft, in bame, and in shed^ 

feare flea smocke and mcndbreech, for burning their bed. 

See doore lockt fast. 
Two keies make wast 

7 A doore without locke is a baite for a knaue, 
a locke without key is a foole that will haue. 

8 One key to two locks, if it breake is a greefe, 
two keies to one locke in the ende is a theefe. 

Night workes troubles hed, 
Locke doores and to bed. 

9 The day willcth done whatsocuer ye bid, 

the night is a theefe, if ye take not good hid. 

10 Wash dishes, Liy leauens, saue fire and away, 
locke doores and to bed, a good huswife will say. 

> to. 1577. 
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Bedtime. 



Time to rise. 



To bed know thy guise, 
To rise do likewise. 

1 1 In winter at nine, and in sommer at ten, 
to bed after supper both maidens and men. 

12 In winter at fine a clocke, seruant arise, 
in sommer at foure is verie good guise. 

Loue so as ye may 
Lone many a day. 

13 Be lowly not sollen, if ought go amisse; 

what wresting may loose thee, that winne with a kisse. 

14 Both beare and forebeare now and then as ye may, 
then, wench God a mercie, thy husband will say. 



90. 

f The ploughmans feasting dales. 

This would not be slept. 
Old guise must be kept. 

I C\ OOD huswiues, whom God hath enriched ynough, 

^ forget not the feastes that belong to the plough. 

The meaning is onelie to ioie and be glad, 

for comfort with labour is fit to be had. 



Leicester- 
shire. 



Plough Monday. 
2 Plough Monday, next after that Twelftide is past, 

bids out with the plough, the woorst husband is last. 
If ploughman get hatchet or whip to the skreene, 
maides loseth their cock if no water be seene. 



Essex and 
Stt£^lke. 



Shroftide. 
3 At Shroftide to shrouing, go thresh the fat hen, 
if blindfild can kill hir, then giue it thy men. 
Maides, fritters and pancakes ynow see ye make 
let slut haue one pancake, for companie sake. 
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i8i 



Sheepe shearing. 

4 Wife make vs a dinner, spare flesh neither come, 

make wafers and cakes, for our sheepe must be shome. 
At sheepe shearing neighbours none other thing craue, 
but good cheere and welcome like neighbours to haue. 



Nofthamp' 
tOBshiie. 



The wake day. 

Fill ouen full of flawnes, Ginnie passe not for sleepe, 
to morow thy father his wake day will keepe. 

Then euerie wanton may daunce at hir will, 

both Tomkin with Tomlin, and Jankin with Gill. 



Leicetter< 
shire. 



Ilaruest home. 

6 For all this good feasting, yet art thou not loose, 

till ploughman thou giuest his haruest home goose. 
Though goose go in stubble, I passe not for that, 
let goose haue a goose, be she leane, be she fat. 



Seedecake. 

7 Wifct some time this wecke, if the wether hold cleere, 
an end of wheat sowing we make for this yeere. 
Remember you therefore though I doo it not : 
the seede Cake, the Pasties, and Furmentie pot. 



Essex and 
Snffolkc. 



Twise a week roasL 

8 Good ploughmen looke weekly, of custome and right, 
for roast meat on Sundaies and Thursdaies at night. 
This dooing and keeping such custome and guise, 
they call thee good huswife, they loue thee likewise. 
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91. 

. IF The good huswifelie 
Physicke. 

[i] /^OOD huswiues prouides, ere an sicknes doo come, 
^ of sundrie good things in hir house to haue some. 
Good Aqua composita, Vineger tart, 

Rose water and treakle, to comfort the hart. 

[2] Cold herbes in hir garden for agues that bume, 

that ouer strong heat to good temper may tume. 
While Endiue and Suckerie, with Spinnage ynough, 
all such with good pot herbes should follow the plough. 

[3] Get water of Fumentorie, Liuer to coole, 
and others the like, or els lie like a foole. 
Conserue of the Barberie, Quinces and such, 
with Sirops that easeth the sickly so much. 

Physition. j"^] Askc Mcdtcus counsell, ere medcine ye make, 

and honour that man, for necessities sake. 
Though thousands hate physick, because of the cost, 
yet thousands it helpeth, that else should be lost. 

Good diet. [5] Good broth and good keeping do much now and than, 

good diet with wisedome best comforteth man. 
In health to be stirring shall profit th6e best, 
in sicknes hate trouble, s6eke quiet and rest. 



Thtnke on [6] Remember thy soule, let no fansie preuaile, 

thy toule 
and haue a 
good hope. 



and haue a make readie to Godward, let faith neuer quaile. 



The sooner thy selfe thou submittest to God, 
the sooner he ceaseth to scourge with his rod. 



% The good mother! ie 
nurserie. 



MJ/^OOD haswiues take paine, and doo coUnt it good luck, 
I ^ to make their owne brest their owne childe to giuc suck. 
Though wraolin^ and rocking be noisome so nearc, 
yet lost by ill nursing is woorscr to heare. 

[i^Bni one ibiDg I wame thee, let huswife be nurse, 

least husband doo find thiSe too franke with liis purse. 
What hilback and lilbelUe roaketh away, 
that hdpe lo mako good, or else looke for a fraie. 



^}Gii)e chtlde that is fitly, giae babic the big, 

gine baidncs to youth and to roperipe a twig. 
Wee find it not spoken so oHcn for naught, 
that children were better vnbomc than vntaugbt. 



I 

^H|^}Sone cockncics with cocking are made verie fooles. 
^™ fit neither for prentise, for plough, nor for schoolcs. 

Teach childe to aske blessing, scrue God, and to church, 
then bleasc as a mother, else bles«e him with burch. 
^H Thou huiwifc thux dooing, what further shall o^cdc ? 
^H bat all men lo call lh£c good mother in d^c. 



f Thinkc on the poore. 



REMEMBER the poore, that for Gods take doo call, 
for God both rewardolh and blesseth wlthaU. 
Take Ibis In good part, whatsoeucr thoo bee ; 
and wish me no wootse than I wish vnto thee. 
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94. 



f A comparison betweene good 
huswiferie and euill. 



Comparing togither, good huswife with bad. 
The knowledge of eidier, the better is had. 



1 TLL huswiferie lieth 
J- till nine of the clock. 
Good huswiferie trieth 
to rise with the cock. 

2 111 huswiferie tooteth, 

to make hir selfe braue. 
Good huswiferie looketh 
what houshold must haue. 

3 111 huswiferie trusteth 

to him and to hir. 
Good huswiferie lusteth 
hir selfe for to stir. 

4 111 huswiferie careth 

for this nor for that. 
Good huswiferie spareth 
for feare ye wot what. 

5 111 huswiferie pricketh 

hir selfe vp in pride. 

Good huswiferie tricketh 

hir house as a bride. 

6 111 huswiferie othing 

or other must craue. 
Good huswiferie nothing, 
but needfull will haue. 



7 111 huswiferie mooueth 

with gossep to spend. 
Good huswiferie loueth 
hir houshold to tend. 

8 111 huswiferie wanteth 

with spending too fast. 
Good huswiferie canteth* 
the lenger to last. 

9 111 huswiferie easeth 

hir selfe with tnknowne. 
Good huswiferie pleaseth 
hir selfe with hir owne. 

10 111 huswiferie brooketh 
mad toies in hir hed. 
Good huswiferie looketh 
that all things be fed. 

I \ 111 huswiferie bringeth 
a shilling to naught. 
Good huswiferie singeth, 
hir cofers full fraught. 

12 111 huswiferie rendeth, 
and casteth aside. 
Good huswiferie mendeth, 
else would it go wide. 



* scanteth. 1577. 
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13 111 huswifcrie sweepeth 15 111 huswiferie pineth, 

her linnen to gage. not hauing to eate. 

Good huswiferie kccpeth, Good huswiferie dineth, 

to seme hir in age. with plcntie of meate. 

14 111 huswiferie craueth 16 111 huswiferie letteth 

in secret to borow. the Diucll take all. 

Good huswiferie saueth Good huswiferie setteth 

to day for to morow. good brag of a small. 



Good haswife good fame hath of best in the towne, 
111 huswife ill name hath of euerie downe. 



Thus endeth the booke of 
Huswiferie. 



96. 

For men a perfect warning 
How childe shall cofne by laming. 

1 A LL you that fainc would Icame the perfect waie, 
^^ To haue your childc in Musick something s6ene, 
Aske nature first what thereto she doth saic, 

Ere further suite ye make to such a Qu6cne. 
For doubtlcsse Grossum caput is not he 
Of whom the learned Muses s^enc will be. 

2 Once tride th<it nature trim hath done hir part, 
And Ladie Musick farrc* in loue withall, 

Be wise who first doth teach thy childe that Art, 
Least homelie breaker mar fme ambling ball. 
Not ro<i in mad braines hand is that can helpe, 
But gentle skill doth make the proper whelpe. 

1 ? faire [1614]. 
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3 Where choise is hard, count good for well a fine, 
Skill mixt with will, is he that teacheth best : 
Let this suffice for teaching childe of thine. 
Choose quickly well for all the lingring rest. 
Mistaught at first how seldome prooueth well ! 
Trim taught, O God, how shortly doth excell ! 

4 Although as ships must tarrie winde and tide, 
And perfect howers abide their stinted time ; 
So likewise, though of learning dailie tride. 
Space must be had ere wit may thereto clime. 
Yet easie steps, and perfect way to trust, 

Doth cause good sp6ede, confesse of force we must. 

5 Thus in the childe though wit ynough we finde. 
And teacher good n6ere hand or other where. 
And time as apt as may be thought with minde. 
Nor cause in such thing much to doubt or feare. 
Yet cocking Mams, and shifting Dads from schooles, 
Make pregnant wits to prooue vnleamed fooles. 

6 Ere learning come, to haue first art thou taught. 
Apt learning childe, apt time that thing to frame. 
Apt cunning man to teach, else all is naught. 
Apt parents, glad to bring to passe the same. 
On such apt ground the Muses loue to bilde. 
This lesson leame ; adue else learned child. 

[In the edition of 1573, The Sonnet to Lady Paget, which 

follows the Posies, is placed here.] 
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86. 

The description of a womans age by vi. 
times xiiij yeeres prentiship, with 

a ksion to the same. 

14 nnWO first seuen yeeres, for a rod they doe whine, 
28 -L T^o next, as a perle in the world they doe shine, 
42 Two next, trim beautie beginneth to swerue, 
56 Two next, for matrones or dnidges they seme, 
70 Two next, doth craue a staffe for a stay, 
84 Two next, a beere to fetch them away. 



A Lesson 



iThen purchase some pelfe, 
by fiAie and thr^e : 
or buckle thy selfe, 
a drudge for to b6e. 



97. 



IT The Inholders posie.* 

[1] AT meales my friend who vitleth here, and sitteth 
-^^ with his host. 

Shall both be sure of better chere» and scape with lesser 
cost. 

[2] But he that will attendance haue, a chamber by himselfe. 
Must more regard what pains do craue than passe of 
worldlv Dclfe. 



worldly pelfe 



^ Not in editioo of 1 573. 
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[3] Let no man looke to purchase linne with pinching by 
the waie, 
But laie before he takes his Inne to make his purse to paie. 

[4] For nothing paie and nothing praie, in Inne it is the gise, 
Where no point gain, there no point pain, think this if 
you be wise. 

[5] For toiling much and spoiling more, great charge smal 
gains or none, 
Soone sets thine host at needams shore,^ to craue the 
beggers bone. 

[6] Foreseeing this, come day or night, take vp what place 
ye please. 
Vse mine as thine, let fortune spight, and boldly take 
thine ease. 



98. 

1 Certaine Table Lessons. 

1 TjIRIEND, eat lesse, and drinke lesse,' and buie thee a knife, 
-■- else looke for a earner not alway too rife. 

Some kniueles their daggers for brauerie weare, 
that often for surfetting neede not to feare. 

2 At dinner and supper the table doth craue 

good fellowly neighbour good manner to haue. 
Aduise thee well therefore, ere tongue be too free, 
or slapsauce be noted too saucie to bee. 

3 If anything wanteth or seemeth amis, 

to call for or shew it, good maner it is. 
But busie fault finder, and saucie withall, 
is roister like ruffen, no manner at all. 

^ A pun recorded by Ray. Needham is in Suffolk (M*). 
' eateles and drinkles. 1577. 
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4 SofDC cnileth the napkin, some trencher will nick, 
some shewcth like follic, in many a trick. 
Let Kjch apish ' bodie so toienR at meaie, 
go loie with his nodie, like ap<: in the streate. 

J Some commeth vnscnt for. Dot for ihy good checre, 
but sent' as a spiall, to listen and hcere. 
"Wbicb being once knowne, for a kaauo let him go, 
for knaue will bo knauisb, his nature is so. 



^ Lessons for waiting seruants. 

I /^N£ diligent scniiturc, skilfull to waight, 
^ more comclicth thy tabic than other some eight, 
Tliat Hand for to listen, or gasing about, 
not minding their dutic, within nor without. 

1 Siidi waiter is fautic that atandcth so by, 
vnmindful of scruicv, forgetting his ey. 
If miister to such giue a bone for 10 gnaw, 
he doth but bis office, to teach such a daw. 

3 Soch acruiturc also dcsenicth a check, 

tliat runneth out liaging with meat in bis beck. 
Such rancning puttocks for vittles so trim, 
wonld bauc a good maister to putlock with him. 

4 Who doily can sufTer. or else can afoord, 

his meat so vp snatched that comes from bis boord } 
So tossed' with cormorants, here and there some, 

and others to want it that orderlie come i 
3 Good semilnre waieth (once dinner begon,} 

what ukcth attendance and what (o be don. 
So pnrchftiitig maister a praise with the best, 

Kvia praise to himsclfe. both of maister and gest. 

>UlipUU. 1577. ' t«nL 1377. »toeMd. 1577. 
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100. 

% Husbandly posies for the hall. 

1 T^RIEND, here I dwell, and here I haue a little worldly 
^ pelfe, 

Which on my friend I k6epe to spend, as well as on my selfe. 

2 What euer fare you hap to finde, take welcome for the best, 
That hauing then disdaine thou not, for wanting of the rest. 

3 Backbiting talk that flattering blabs know wily how to blenge, 
The wise doth note, the friend doth hate, the enmie will 

reuenge. 

4 The wise will spend or giue or lend, yet k^epe to haue in 

store. 
If fooles may haue from hand to mouth, they passe vpon 
no more. 

5 Where ease is sought, at length we s6e, there plentie waxeth 

scant. 
Who careles Hues go borow must, or else full often want. 

6 The world doth think the welthy man is he that least shall 

n6ed, 
But true it is the godlie^ man is he that best shall sp6ed. 



101. 

1 Posies for theparler. 

1 A S hatred is the serpents noisome rod, 
-^^ So friendship is the louing gift of God. 

2 The dronken friend is friendship very euill. 
The frantike friend is friendship for the Deuill. 

3 The quiet friend all one in word and d6ede 
Great comfort is, like ready gold at n^ede. 

^ Cf. ante^ ch. 72, st 2. 
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4 With bralling fooles that wrall for euerie wrong, 
Firme friendship neuer can continue long. 

5 In time that man shall seldome friendship mis, 
That waith what thing touch kept in friendship is. 

6 Oft times a friend is got with easie cost, 
Which vsed cuill is oft as quickly lost. 

7 Hast thou a friend, as hart may wish at will ? 
Then vse him so to haue his friendship still. 

8 Wouldst haue a friend, wouldst knowe what friend is best ? 
Haue God thy friend, who passcth all the rest. 

102. 

f Posies for ttte gests chamber. 

1 rpHE slouen and the careles man, the roinish nothing nice, 
J» To lodge in chamber comely deckt, are seldome suffred 

twice. 

2 With curteinc som make scaberd clene, with couerlet their 

shoo, 
All dirt and mire some wallow bed, as spanniels vse to doo. 

3 Though bootes and spurs be nere so foule, what passeth 

some thereon ? 
What place they foule, what thing they teare, by tumbling 
ther>'pon. 

4 Foule male some cast on faire boord, be carpet nere so 

cldcncj 
what manors careles maister hath, by knaue his man is 
s^ne. 

5 Some make the chimnie chamber pot to smell like filthie 

sink. 
Yet who so boldy so soone to say, fough, how these houses 
sUnk? 
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6 They therefore such as make no force what comlj thing 

they spil, 
Must haue a cabben like themselues, although against their 
wil. 

7 But gentlemen will gently doe where gentlenes is sheawd, 
Obseniing this, with loue abide, or else hence all beshreawd. 



103. 

H Posies for thine owne bed chamber. 

1 TTTHAT wisdom more, what better life, than pleseth 

f T God to send ? 

what worldly goods, what longer vse, than pleseth God 
to lend ? 

2 What better fare than well content, agreeing with thy 

wealth ? ^ 
what better gest, than trustie friend, in sicknes and in 
health? 

3 What better bed than conscience good,' to passe the night 

with sl6epe ? 
what better worke than daily care fro sinne thy selfe to 
k6epe ? 

4 What better thought, than think on God and daily him to 

serue? 
What better gift than to the poore that ready be to sterue ? 

5 What greater praise of God and man, than mercie for to 

shew ?' 
who merciles shall mercie finde, that mercie shewes to few ? 

6 What worse despaire, than loth to die for feare to go to 

hell? 
what greater faith than trust in God, through Christ in 
heauen to dwell ? 

* what mirth to godly welth. 1577. ' quiet rest. 1577. 

' . . . . than hatred to forsake 
What merciles shall mercy get, that mercy none will take. 1577- ' 
[1573 M.]. 
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104. 



H A Sonet to the Ladie Paget. 



[i]QOME pleasures take, 
^ and cannot giue, 
but onely make 

poore thanks their shiA 
Some meaning well, 
in debt doo Hue, 
and cannot tell 

how else to shiA. 

[2] Some knock and faine 
would ope the doore, 
to leame the vaine 
good turne to praise : 



Some shew good face, 
and be but poore, 
jet haue a grace, 
good fame to raise. 

[3] Some owe and giue, 
yet still in det, 
and so must Hue, 

for aught I knowe : 
Some wish to pay, 
and cannot get, 
but night and day 
still more must owe. 



[4] Eucn so must I, for seruice past, 

Still wish you good while life doth last. 



106. 

Principall points of Religion. 

1 rpO praie to God continually, 

J- To leame to know him rightfully. 

2 To honour God in Trinitie, 

3 The Trinitie in vnitie. 
The Father in his maiestie. 
The Sonne in his humanitie. 
The holie Ghosts benignitie. 
Three persons, one in Deitie. 

4 To some him alway holily, 

5 To aske him all thing needfully, 

U 
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6 To praise him in all companie,^ 

7 To loue him alway hartilie,' 

8 To dread him alway christianlie/ 

9 To aske him mercie penitently/ 
ID To tnist him alway faithfully, 

1 1 To obey him alway willingly, 

1 2 To abide him alway patiently, 

1 3 To thanke him alway thankfully, 

14 To Hue here alway vertuously, 

1 5 To vse thy neighbour honestly, 

16 To looke for death still presently, 

1 7 To helpe the poore in miserie, 

1 8 To hope for heauens felicitie, 

1 9 To haue faith hope and charitie, 

20 To count this life but vanitie : 
be points of Christianitie. 



106. 

% The Authors beleefe. 

God the I rpHIS is my stedfast Cr6ede, my faith, and all my trust, 

Father. I 

-*- That in the heauens there is a God, most mightie, 

milde and iust. 
A God aboue all gods, a King aboue all kings. 
The Lord of lords, chiefe gouemour of heauen and 
earthly things. 

2 That power hath of life, of death, of heauen and hell, 
Maker of That all thing made as pleaseth him, so woonderfull to 

Heauen. 

tell: 
That made the hanging Skies, so deckt with diuers lights, 
Of darknes made the cheerful! daies, and all our restfuU 

nights. 

1 alway worthely. 1577. ' sfccadfastlie. 1573 (M.), 1577. 

' fearfuUie. 1573 (M.), 1577. * heartilie. IS73 (M.), 1577- 



Tlu Authors belief e. 

That clad thia earth with hcrbe, with tnies, and sundrie Tiien 

rniiles, 
With beast, with bird, both wild and tame, of strange and 

nndne suites: 
That intermist the same with mines like vcines of Ore, 
or siluer, ^Ide, of precious stones, and treasures niany 

roore. 

That ioyned brookes to dales, to hilles fresh water springs, Tho w 
With riuers sw6ete along the m^edes, to profit many things : «"«•- 
That made the hoarie frosts, the flakie snowes so trim. 
The honie deawes, the blaslcring windcs, to scrue as 
pleasetb him. 

That made the surging seas, in coune to ebbe and flo, timw 
That skilfull man with sailing ship, mought trauell to 

and fro: 

And stored so the same, for mans vnthankfoll sake. 
Thai coeiy nation vaderheauen mought thercb)' profit take. 

i That gaue lo man a soule, with reason how to Uue, nc h 

That doth to him and all things else, his blessing daille giue: 
That is not aSenc, yet sfeth how man doth runnc his race. 
WbOM dailie workes both good and bad, stand knowne 
before his face. 

That teodeth thnndring claps, like icrrours out of hell, Tb-ai 
Thai man may know a God there is, that in the hcauens '' 

doth dwcl : 
That tcndrlh thrcatning plagues, to k<^pc our lines in awe. 
His bcDcfitcs if wc forget, or da contcmnc his lawc 

That dailie hateth slnnc, and loueth vertue well. ^'^l 

And i* the God of Abraham, laac, and Israeli, 

That doth displeasure take, when wc his lawes oflcnd, 

And jrct amidi his heauio wiath, his merde doth extend. 



196 The Autkars Ulitft, 

9 This \s that Lord of hostes^ the father of ts all. 
The maker of what ere was made, mj God on whom I call : 
Mliich for the looe of man, sent downe his onelie sonne. 
Begot of him before the worides were any whit begonne. 

^,_ 10 This entred Maries wombe, as faith affirmeth sure, 

c*rijt, God Conceiaed by the holy Ghost, borne of that virgine pare ; 
This was both God and man, of Jewes the hoped king. 
And lined here, sane onely sinne, like man in enerie thing. 

civu«, ow 1 1 This is that virgins childe, that same most holie Preist, 

The lamb of God, the prophet great, whom scripture 

calleth Christ, 
This that Messias was, of whom the Prophet spake. 
That should tread down the serpents head and oor 

attonement make. 

12 This Judas did betray, to false dissembling Jewes, 
Which vnto Pilat being Judge, did falsely him accuse : 
Who (through that wicked Judge) and of those Jewes 

despight, 
Condemned and tormented was, with all the force they 
might. 

1 3 To liuing wight more euill, what could such wretches do ? 
More pearcing wounds, more bitter pains, than they did 

put him to ? 
They crowned him with thome, that was the king of kings, 
That sought to saue the soule of man, aboue all worldly 

things. 

Chriftct 14. This was that Pascall lambe whose loue for vs so stood, 

daath. ^ ' 

That on the mount of Caluerie,* for vs did shed his blood: 
Where hanging on the Crosse, no shame he did forsake, 
Till death giuen him by pearcing speare, an ende of life 
did make. 

^ Caluerine. 1577. 



The Authors beliffe. 
Kpb seeing dead, the bodie thence did craue. 



ilboke U rortbwilli rrom the c 
grauc. 



'., and laid it in his 



I 



Downs tfacncc he went to hell, io vaing there his will. 
His power' I meane. his slained corps in tiunb remain- 
ing still. 

From death to life againe, the ihird day this did rise. 
And s£«nc on earth to bis elect, times oft in sundrie wise: 
And after into heaucn, ascend he did in sight. 
And aitleCh on the right hand there, of God the father of 

might. 
Where for vs wrotcbes all. his father he doth pray, 
To bane respect vnio bis death, and put our sinnes away : 
From thence with sounded trump, which noise all tlesh 

shall dread. 
He shall retume with gloric againc, to iudge the quickr 

and dead. 
Then shall that voice be heard. Came, come, ye good to 

Hence, hence to hell you workers cuill. where paine shall 

cner b^: 
Thi> is that louing Christ, whom 1 my Sauiour call. 
And onely put my trust in him, and in none else at all. 
In God the holy Ohost, I firmely do belienc. 
Which from the father and the sonnc a blessed* life doth 

giue. 
Which by the Prophets spake, which doth all comfort send, 
Which I do truft shall be my gttide. when this my life ahall 

cnde. 
A holy catholiko Chnrcb, on eanh I grannt there K 
And ibose which frame their Uuea by that, shall neucr do* 

The head whereof is Christ, his word the chicfcst post: 
Prrsenier of this temple great, is God the holy Ghost. 



1- •J?J. 



•ST7- 



■- «5n- 



198 The Authors beliefe. 

The Coin- 21 I do not doubt there is a multitude of Saints, 

munion of ' 

s*»°*»- More good is don resembling them, than shewing them 

our plaints : 
Their faith and workes in Christ, that glorie them did 

giue. 
Which glorie we shall likewise haue, if likewise we do 

line. 

n«iS^" ** ^^ ^^^ ^^ heauen there is, forgiuenesse of our sinnes, 
sinnw. Through Christes death, through faith in it, and through 

none other ginnes : 
If we repentant here, his mcrcie dailie craue. 
Through stedfast hope and faith in Christ, forgiuenes we 
shall haue. 

JSSon?*"'*3 ^ ^^P® ^^^ ^™^^ y^on the rising of the flesh. 

This corps of mine that first must die, shall rise againe 

^ afresh : 
The soule and bodie euen then, in one shall iojned b6e. 
As Christ did rise from death to life, euen so through 
Christ shall w6e. 

UuSng**'' ^+ ^^ Christ is glorified, and neuer more shall die, 

As Christ ascended into heauen, through Christ euen so 

shall I : 
As Christ I count my head, and I a member of his, 
So God I trust for Christes sake, shall settle me in blis. 

[25] Thus here we leame of God, that there be persons thr6e, 
The Father, Sonne, the holy Ghost, one God in trinit6e. 
In substance all like one, one God, one Lord, one might, 
Whose persons yet we do diuide, and so we may by right. 

[2 6] As God the Father is the maker of vs all, 

So God the Sonne redeemer is, to whom for helpe we call, 
And God the holy Ghost, the soule of man doth winne. 
By moouing hir to waile for grace, ashamed of hir sinne. 



The Authors bdUfe. 
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Hi;]Thi« is that Cod of gods, whom cucrio soule should louu, 
Whom all mens hearts should quake for Teare his wraih on 

tht^m lo rnoue : 
That this same mightic God, aboue all others chicfc. 
Shall saac my aoulc Trom dolefull Hell, is all my whole 

bclicre. 



107. 



Of the omi 



and 



potencie 
debtlitie of man. 



of God, 



'0 



GOD thou glorious God, what god is like to th^e ? 
U'hat life, what strength is Hke to thine, as al the 



The heauens, the earth, the seas, and all thy workes therein. 

Do shew (to who thou woutdst to know) what thou haai 
cucr bin. 
1 But all the thoughts of man. are bent to wretched t-uill. 

Man doth commit idolatrie bewitched of the Deuill. 

What culll is \cX\ vndone, where man may hauc his will, 

Man euer was an hypocrite, and so continues still. 
} What daily watch is made, the soule of man to sk-a, ^ 

By Locifcr, by Bclxabub, Mammon, and Asmodea .- \ 

In diuelish pride, in wrath, in coueting too much. 

In fleshly IukI the time is spent, the life of man is such- 

4 The ioy that man hath here, is as a sparke of fier, 

His acts be like the smoldring smoke, himsclfe like dirt 

and micr. 
Hts strraglh cncn as a r£cde, his age much like a flower. 
His breth or life is but a puAe, vnccrtainc cnerie hower. 

5 Bat for the holy Ghost, and for his giftcs of grace. 

The death of Christ, thy mcrcic great, man were in woftill 

case. 
O graunt tis therefore Lord, to amend that is amisse. 
And when from hence we do dcp^srt, to rest with thi-c in 

bitsse. 



200 Of Almes deedes. 



108. 



Eleemosyna prodest homini in vita, in 
morte, & post mortem. 

Out of S. Augustine, 



SLdi?" ['] 17^^ ^^^^y ^^^® ^^ ^^^» ™^'"® Christian like to Hue, 

-■- And fdr a zeale to helpe the poore, thine almes daily 

giue. 
Let gift no glorie looke, nor euill possesse thy minde : 
And for a truth these profites thr6e, through almes shalt 

thou finde. 

[2] I First here the holy Ghost shall daily through his grace, 
Prouoke th6e to repentant life, Gods mercie to embrace. 

2 Of goods and friends (by death) when thou thy leaue 

must take, 
Thine almes d6edes shall claspe thy soule, and neuer it 

forsake. 

[?] 3 When God shall after death, call soone for thine ac- 
count, 
thine alms then through faith in Christ, shal al things 

els surmount. 
But yet for any d6ede, put thou no trust therein, 
but put thy trust in God (through Christ) to pardon th^e 
thy sin. 

[4] For else as cackling hen with noise bewraies hir nest, 
£uen so go thou and blaze thy d6eds, and lose thou all 
the rest. 



Of malus homo. 201 

109. 

Malus hofno, out of S. Augustine. 

OF naughtic man, I read, two sundrie things are ment. 
The ton is man, the other naught, which ought him to 
repent. 
The man we ought to loue, bicause of much therein, 
The cuill in him we ought to hate, euen as a filthie sin. 
So doth thy daily sinnes the heauenly Lord offend. 
But when thou dost repent the same, his wrath is at an end. 



110. 

0/ two sorts of men, the tone good, and 
tother bad, out of S. Augustine. 

SINCE first the world began, there was and shall be still. 
Of humane kind two sundrie sorts, thon good and 
thother ill : 
Which till the iudgement day, shall here togither dwell. 
But then the good shall vp to heauen, the bad shall downe to 
hell. 



Diabolo cum resistitur, est vt formica : Cum 
verb eius suggcstio recipiturfortis est vt leo. 

Out of S. Augustine. 

WHEN Sathan we resist, a Pismicr shall he be, 
But when we s6eme to giue him place, a Lion then is he. 



202 S. Bamards verses. 

111. 

If Eight o/S. Bamards verses, both in Latine 
and English with one note to 

them both} 

1 f^UR mundus militate sub vana gloria^ 

Cuius prosperiiaSy est transitoria ? 
Tarn cttd lahitur^ eius potentia^ 
Qudm vasafiguli, qua sunt fragilia ? 

1 Why' so triumphes the world, in pompe and glorie vaine, 
Whose state so happie thought, so fickle' doth remaine ? 
Whose branerie slipprie stands, and doth so soone decaie, 
As doth the potters pan, compact of brittle claie ? 

2 Plus crede Uteris^ scriptis in glacity 
Qudm mundi/ragilis, vana fallacia, 
Fallax in prcBtnijSy virtutis specie^ 
Qua nunquam hahuit tempus fiducia. 

2 More credite s6e thou giue, to letters wrote in ise. 
Than vnto vaine deceits, of brittle worlds deuise. 
In gifts to vertue due, beguiling many one. 

Yet those same neuer haue long time to hope vpon. 

3 Magis credenduM est^ viris fallacibus^ 
Qudm mundi miseris prosperitatibus^ 
Falsis insanijs et voluptatibuSy 
Falsis quoque studijs et vanitatibus. 

3 To false dissembling men more trust is to be had. 
Than to the prosperous state of wretched world so bad : 
What with voluptuousnes, and other maddish toies, 
False studies won with paine, false vanities and ioies. 

* "These eight verses of St. Bernard seem to have been extremely 
popular at one period. ... In the 'Paradise of Dainty Devices,* first 
printed in 1576, we find translations of the same words '* (Mason). 

* Who. 1577. • unsteady. 1577. 



5. Bamards versts. 



I 



4 Die vbi Salomon, otim tarn noiHis t 
yti vbi Samton tst, dux invineihiiit t 
Vtl dulcii lonalhoi, mulfitm amabilii t 
Vtt puUher Abselon, vuilu mirabiUi f 

Tell where i> Salomon, that once so noble was ? 

Or where now Samton is, in strength whome none could pas .•' 

Or woonhtc lonathat, ttiat prince so louely bold ? 

Or bier Abtelon, so goodlic to behold ? 

5 Qm6 Casar abiji, ctlnit imptrio t 
Vtt Divtt ipUndiilus, Mtis in pranHo f 
Di< vbi Tulliut, clams tloquio t 
Vtl ArisloUbs, summus ifigenio^ 

5 Shew whilhet is Cesar gone, which conquered tax and n6erc ? 
Or that rich famous Carle, so giuen to bellie ch^ere '. 
Shew where is Tyllie now. Tor eloquence so lit ? 

Or AritMe/a, of tnch a pregnant wit 'i 

»6 aca Vfrmium I 6 massa pulutris I 
O ros ! 6 vamilas I eitr sic txlelUris, 
Ignorat penil-is vfrim eras vixerit, 
Fac bonum omnibus, quim diu polcris. 

6 O thou St bait for wormcs ! O thoii great lieape of dust ! 
O dewe I O vanttic ! why so extolst thy lust ■' 

TIkmi therefore ignor^inl, what time thou hast to Uue. 
Doe good to erie man, while here thon hast to pue. 

7 Quim brrur/attim al, km mtindi f^ria t 
Vt umbra hominis, sic a'ut gaudia, 
Qua timfxr subtrakil, attma pntmia, 
St ducunl homintm, ad dura dtuia. 

^ How (borl a feast (to count) is this same worlds 
' Soch as menft shaduwcs be, such ioics it brin^ to low 
> Which alway piuckclh vs from Gods ctcmall blis : 
\ And leKdclh man to hell, a iaat reward of his. 
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5. Bdrnards verses. 



8 HcBc mundi gloria^ qua magni pendiiur^ 
Sactis in liieris^ flosfoeni dicitur^ 
Vt leue folium^ quod vento rapitur^ 
Sic vita hominum, hoc vita tollitur. 

8 The brauerie of this world, est6emed here so much, 
In Scripture likened is, to flowre of grasse and such : 
Like as the leafe so light, through winde abrode is blowne, 
So life in this our life, full soone is ouerthrowne.^ 



112. 



If 0/ the Authors linked Verses departing 
from Court to the Country.^ 



1 Muse not my friend to finde me here, 
Contented with this meane estate : 
And s^eme to doo with willing ch^re. 
That courtier doth so deadly hate. 

2 And yet of force, to leame anew. 
Would much abash the dulled braine : 
I craue to iudge if this be trew. 

The truant child that knowth the paine. 

3 No, no, God wot, to disagr^ 
Is ventring all to make or mar : 
If fortune frowne we dailie s^ 
It is not best to striue too far. 

4 From daintie Court to countrie fare, 
Too daintie fed is diet strange : 
From cities ioy, to coimtrie care. 
To skillesse folke is homelie change. 







For fortunes looke. 
Hath changed hew : 
And I my booke. 
Must leame anew. 

But where a spight, 
Of force must bee : 
What is that wight. 
May disagree ? 

For lordlie bent. 
Must leame to spare : 
And be content 
With coimtrie fare. 

Where n^ede yet can, 
None other skill : 
Somtime poore man 
Must breake his will. 



^ . . . . which wind abrod doth blowe. 
So doth this worldly life, the life of man bestow. 1577. 

* **In the edition 0/1573 this piece is entitled *0f the Author's de- 
parting from the Court to the Country,' and the verses are printed con- 
secutively — four long lines and then four short lines." — M. So, in 1577- 
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5 If courtlie change so breaketh will \ l^^ oopiti with cart 
That coantrie life must serue the tume : { I Must be content. 
What profit then in striuing still, i j What ease to hart. 
Against the prick to seeme to spume ? j \ Though mind repent ? 

6 What gaine I though I doo repent, \ /As nMe doth make 
My crotches * all are broke and gon : f j Old age to trot : 
My woontcd friends are careles bent, 1 ) ^^ must I take. 
They feare no chance I chance vpon. y ^ In woorth my lot. 

7 Now if I take in woorth my lot, > / Behold the horse 
That iatall chance doth force me to, f 1 Must trudge for pelfe, 
If ye be friends embraid' me not, 1 j And yet of forse^ 
But vse a friend as friends should da j l Content it selfe. 



113. 

The Authors life.* 

1 "VfO^V gentle friend, if thou be kinde, Epodiom. 
-*-^ Disdaine thou not, although the lot 

Will now with me no better be, 

than doth appere : 
Nor let it gricue, that thus I Hue, 
But rather gcsse, for quictnesse, 
As others do, so do I to, 

content me here. 

2 By leaue and loue, of God aboue, 
I miiule to shew, in verses few. 

How through the brcors, my youthful! yeeres, 

hauc runnc their race : 
And further s<iy, why thus I stay. 
And minde to liue, as Bee in hiue. 
Full bent to spend my life to an end, 

in this same place/ 

* chrotchcs. 1577. ' upbraid. 1614. 

* Fir^t ailflctl to the 1573 edition. — M. 

* "The author means l^ndon ; but though it is believed he died there, 
it is evident from the sctjucl, that he left it on account of the plague.*'— M. 
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The Authors life. 



Borne at 
Riaenhall 
in Essex. 



Set to song 
schoole. 



3 It came to pas, that borne I was 
Of linage good, of gentle blood, 
In Essex laier, in village faier, 

that Riuenhall hight : 
Which village lide by Banketree side. 
There spend did I mine infancie, 
There then my name, in honest fame, 

remalnd in sight. 

4 I yet but yong, no speech of tong. 
Nor teares withall, that often fall 

From mothers eies, when childe out cries, 

to part hir fro : 
Could pitie make, good father take, 
But out I must, to song be thrust. 
Say what I would, do what I could, 

his minde was so. 



Quensters 

miserie. 



Wallingford 
Colledge. 



5 O painfull time, for euerie crime, 
What toesed eares, like baited beares ! 
What bobbed lips, what ierks, what nips ! 

what hellish toies ! 
What robes, how bare ! what colledge fare ! 
What bread, how stale ! what pennie Ale ! 
Then Wallingford, how wart thou abhord 

of sillie boies I 



Singing 
mens com» 
missions. 



6 Thence for my voice, I must (no choice) 
Away of forse, like posting horse. 
For sundrie men, had plagards then, 

such childe to take : 
The better brest,* the lesser rest. 
To seme the Queere, now there now heere, 
For time so spent, I may repent, 

and sorrow make. 



Cf. Shakespere's Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
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7 But marke the chance, my self to vance, 
fiy friendships lot, to Paules I got, 
So found I grace, a certaine i»pace, 

still to remaine : 
With Red ford there, the like no where. 
For cunning such, and vertue much, 
fiy whom some part of Musicke art, 

so did I gaine. 

8 From Paules I went, to Eaton sent. 
To learn streight waies, the latin phraies. 
Where fiftic three stripes giuen to mee, 

at once I had : 
For fault but small, or none at all. 
It came to pas, thus beat I was. 
See Udall see, the mercie of thee, 

to mc poore lad. 

, 9 From London hence, to Cambridge thence. 
With thanks to thee, O Trinitce, 
That to thy hall, so passing all,^ 

I got at last : 
There ioy I felt, there trim I dwelt. 
There heauen from hell, I shifted well, 
With learned men, a number then, 

the time I past. 

10 Long sicknes had, then was I glad 
To leaue my booke, to proue and looke. 
In Court what gaine, by taking paine, 

mou,s[ht well be found : 
Lord Pa^et than, that noble man, 
Wliose soulc I trust is with the iust. 
That same was hee enriched mce, 

with many a pound. 

* **TiII it wAo repaired, Victween 1 740 and 1750. it » uid to hATC been 
Imt A |>oor-liK>kin); place ; and which i% reported (u have Itccn characterizeil 
\v§ Dr. Mar, the Vice-Chancellor, when ipeaking of it to the King of 
Denmark, as U ^U £o^e" — M. 



lohn Red- 
ford an 
excellent 
Mutician 
[off anist of 
St.Paul'i. 
M.l 



Nicholas 
Vdall 
school- 
master aC 
Eaton. 



Trinitie hall 
in Cam- 
bridge. 



Quartan 
*IOie. 



LofdPafet 
good to bis 
seruaats. 
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Tlu Authors life. 



The hope we 
hane of the 
dead. 



1 1 When* this betide; good parents dide. 
One after one, till both were gone, 
Whose petigree, who list may see, 

in Harolds Booke : 
Whose soules in blis be long ere this, 
For hope we must, as God is iust. 
So here that craue shall mercie haue, 
that mercie looke. 



The vices of 
the Court. 



The Court 
commended. 



1 2 By Court I spide, and ten yeres tride 
That Cards and Dice, with Venus vice. 
And peeuish pride, from vertue wide, 

with some so wraught : 
That Tibume play made them away. 
Or beggers state as euill to hate. 
By such like euils, I saw such dreuils, 

to come to naught. 

1 3 Yet is it not to be forgot. 

In Court that some to worship come, 
And some in time to honour clime, 

and speede full well : 
Some haue such gift, that trim they shil^. 
Some profite make, by paines they take. 
In perill much, though oft are such, 

in Court that dwell. 



Theno- 
bilitie at 
▼ariance io 
Edward the 
6daies. 

Katewade. 



14 When court gan frowne and strife in towne, 
And lords and knights, saw heauie sights. 
Then tooke I wife, and led my life 

in Suffolke soile. 
There was I faine my selfe to traine. 
To leame too long the fermers song. 
For hope of pelfe, like worldly elfe, 
to moile and toile. 



» While. 1577. 



Tht Authors lift. 


J09 


15 As in this booke, who list to looke. 


AtXaU- 


or husbandrie, and huswiferie. 


^)».bl. 


There may he linde ipore of nj minde. 


d.u.wJ." 


concerning this : 




To carkc' and care, and cuer bare, 




With lossc and paine, to tittle gaine, 




All this to hauc. to cram sir kaauc. 




what life it is. 




16 When wife could not, through sicknes got, 




More toile abide, so nigh Sea side. 




Then thought 1 best, from toile to rest. 


Sii,-,, 


and Ipswich trie : 


A townc of price, like paradice. 




For quiet then, and honest men, 




Tlierc nas I glad, much friendship had, 




a time to He. 




17 Tlicre left good wife this present life. 


Sr" 


And tliere left I, bouse charges lie. 


For glad wa> he, mought seod for me. 




good lucke so stood : 




III SufTolkc there, were eucrie where. 




Euen of the best, besides the rest. 




That neuer did their friendship hid. 




to doo me good. 




18 Suffolkc thow, content thcc now. 




That hadxi the praics in those same daies. 




For Squicrs and Knights, that well deUghlx 




good bouse to keepe : 




For Norfolke wiles, so full of glle». 




Haac caught my toe, by wining so. 




That out to thoe, I see for mec. 




no waic to cnwpe. 




^^^^ •ai^ IJ73. 




^^^^^L 


^ 
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The Authors life. 



Mittret 

Amie 

Moone. 



The charges 
fbllowin^ a 
yoong wiib. 



19 For lo, through gile, what haps the while, 
Through Venus toies, in hope of ioies, 

I chanced soone to find a Moone,^ 

of cheerfull hew : 
Which well a fine me thought did shine. 
Did nener change, a thing most strange, 
Yet kept in sight, hir course aright, 

and compas trew. 

20 Behold of truth, with wife in youth. 
For ioie at large, what daily charge, 
Through childrens hap, what opened gap, 

to more begun. 
The childe at nurse, to rob the purse, 
The same to wed, to trouble hed. 
For pleasure rare, such endlesse care, 

hath husband wun. 



WestDiram 
Abbie. 



Land-lordes 
at variance. 



2 1 Then did I dwell in Diram sell, 
A place for wood, that trimlie stood. 
With flesh and fish, as heart would wish : 

but when I spide 
That Lord with Lord could not accord. 
But now pound he, and now pound we. 
Then left I all, bicause such brail, 

I list not bide. 



SirRicharde 
Soothwell. 



22 O Soothwell, what meanst thou by that. 
Thou worthie wight, thou famous knight, 
So me to craue, and to thy graue, 

go by and by ? 
O death thou fo, why didst thou so 
Ungently treat that lewell great. 
Which opte his doore to rich and poore, 

so bounteously ? 



* His second wife. 



T&e AntAors HJt. s 

. t) There thus bestad, when leane I had. 
By death of him, to sinke or swim. 
And raacns I saw togither draw, 

in such a sort : 
Then waics I saught, by wisdome taught. 
To beare low saile, least stock should quaile. 
Till ship mought finde, with prosperous windc, 

BOine safer port. 

t4 At length by vew, to shore I drew, 

Discharging straight both ship and fraighl. 
At Norwich fine, for me and mine, 

a citic trim : 
Where strangers wcl may eecmo to dwc). 
That pitch and pay, or keepe their day. 
Bat who that want, shall find it scant 
so good for him. 

15 Bat Salisbmie how were kept my vow. 
If praise from thee were kept by mce. 
Thou gentle deanc, mine onely mcanc. 

there then to line ? 
Though chuHes such some to crane can come. 
And pray once got, regard thee not. 
Yet liue or die, so will not I, 

example giue. 



16 When learned men coold there nor then. 
Deuise to swage the stormie rage. 
Nor yet the furie of my dissuric, 

that long I had : 
From Norwich aire, in great dcspairr, 
Away to flie, or else to die, 
To secke more helth, to sccke more welih, 
then was I glad. 
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FaiMstod 
panoaa^e 



27 From thence so sent, away I went. 
With sicknes wome, as one forlome. 
To house my bed, at Faiersted, 

where whiles I dwelt : 
The tithing life, the tithing strife. 
Through tithing ill, of Jacke and Gill, 
The dailie paies, the mierie waies, 

too long I felt. 



for 
life. 



28 When charges grew, still new and new, 
And that I spide, if parson dide, 
(All hope in vaine) to hope for gaine, 

I might go daunce : 
Once rid my hand of parsonage land, 
Thence by and by, away went I, 
To London streight, to hope and waight, 

for better chaunce. 



London 
conuBoodcd. 



29 Well London well, that bearst the bell 
Of praise about, England throughout, 
And dost in deede, to such as neede, 

much kindnes shew : / 
Who that with thee can hardly agree, 
Nor can well prais thy friendly wais. 
Shall friendship find, to please his mind, 
in places few. 



Vnthrifts 
order. 



30 As for such mates, as vertue hates, 
Or he or thay, that go so gay, ^ 

That needes he must take all of trust, 

for him and his : 
Though such for wo by Lothburie go. 
For being spide about Cheapeside, 
Least Mercers bookes for monie lookes, 

small matter it is. 



^^ T}u Authors lift. 


2t3 ^* 


31 When gaines was gon, and yeres grew on, 


.r.5x: 


And death did crie, from London flic. 


l»74. ■»!]• ^^ 


In Cambridge then, I found agen, 


■ 


a resting plot : 


■ 


In CoUedge best of all the rest. 




With thanks to ihee, Trinilee,' 


Through thee and ihine, for me and mine. 




some stay I got. 


■ 


5a Since hap haps so, let toiling go, 


■ 


Let serving paincs yeeld forth hir gaines, 




Let courtly giftes, with wedding shiftes, 


vo-aiui 


helpc now to Hue: 


tC«Rp«l. 


Let Mnsicke win, let stocke come in. 




Let wisedome kenie, let reason senie. 




For here I crane such end lo haue. 




as God shall giue. 




3] Thus friends, by me perceiue may ye. 


AlHMlfM-' 


That gentrie standes, not all by landes. 


Nor all so feft, or plentie left 




by parents gift : 




^^^^^^^ Bat now and then, of gentlemen. 




^^^^^^H The yonger sonne is driucn to ronne, 




^^^^^^r And glad to seeke from crecke to creeke. 




^ to come by thrift. 




^B 34 And more by this, to conster is, 


*J^ 


H^ In world is set, ynough lo get, 




H . Bat where and whan, that scarscly can. 




^^^^^ the wisest tell : 




^^^^^L By learning some to riches come, 




^^^^^H By ship and plough some get ynough, 




^^^^^r And some so wine that trim they thriue. 




^^P and speede fall well. 




^^^^ 'r<»Hi«iiDis4& 


^ 
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Hardnesin 
yoath not 
the wont. 



CocUnff of 
youth not 
thabest. 



Not pride in 
youtn, but 
welth in age 
needfaH. 



35 To this before, adde one thing more, 

Youth hardnes taught, with knowledge wraught, 
Most apt do prooue, to shift and shooue, 

among the best : 
Where cocking Dads make sawsie lads, 
In youth so rage, to beg in age. 
Or else to fetch a Tiboume stretch, 

among the rest. 

36 Not rampish toie, of girle and boie. 
Nor garment trim, of hir or him. 
In childhoode spent, to fond intent, 

good end doth frame : 
If marke we shall, the summe of all, 
The end it is, that noted is. 
Which if it bide, with vertue tride, 

deserueth fame. 



Man doth 
labour and 
God doth 
blette. 



37 When all is done, leme this my Sonne, 
Not friend, nor skill, nor wit at will. 
Nor ship nor clod, but onelie God, 

doth all in all : 
Man taketh paine, Crod giueth gaine, 
Man doth his best, God doth the rest, 
Man well intendes, God foizon sendes, 
else want he shall. 



A contented 
minde ii 
worth all. 



38 Some seeke for welth, I seeke my helth, 
Some seeke to please, I seeke mine ease. 
Some seeke to saue, I seeke to haue 

to Hue vpright : 
More than to ride, with pompe and pride, 
Or for to iet,* in others det. 
Such is my skill, and shall be still, 

for any wight. 



»ct 1573- 
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39 Too fond were I, here thus to lie, 
Unles that welth mought further helth, 
And profit some should thereby come, 

to helpe withall : 
This causeth mee well pleasde to bee, 
Such driA to make, such life to take, 
Enforsing minde remorse to finde, 

as neede neede shall. 



40 Friend, al thing waid, that here is said, Happiethat 

And being got, that paies the shot, I?i^^ 



Mc thinke of right haue leaue I might, 

(death drawing neere :) 
To secke some waies, my God to praies. 
And mercy craue, in time to haue. 
And for the rest, what he thinkes best, 

to suffer heere. 

FINIS. 
[Of edition of 1580, but see over.] 



di«awU« 



2i6 Of Fortune, 



[114.] 

The following poem is not to be found after the edition of 1573 and its 

reprint of 1577. — M. 



Fortuna non est semper arnica, 
Superbiam igitur semper devita. 

1 Though Fortune smiles, and fawnes vpon thy side, 

Thyself extol for that no whit the more ; 
Though Fortune frownes and wresteth al thing wide. 

Let fancy stay, keepe courage still in store ; 

For chance may change as chance hath don before : 
Thus shalt thou holde more, safe then honour got. 
Or lose the losse,* though Fortune will or not. 

2 Thy friend at this shall dayly comfort haue. 

When warely thus, thou bearest thy selfe vpright. 
Thy foes at this shall gladly friendship craue, 
When hope so small is left to wrecke their spight, 
For lowly liefe withstandeth enuy quight : 
As floeting ship, by bearing sayl alowe, 
Withstandeth stormes when boistrous winds do blowe. 

3 Thy vsage thus in time shall win the gole, 

Though doughtful haps, dame fortune sendes betweene, 
And thou shalt see thine enemies blow the cole. 
To ease thine hart much more then thou dost weene, 
Ye though a change most strangely should be seene, 
Yet friend at neede shall secret friendship make. 
When foe in deede shal want his part to take. 

> leslb. M. 
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2 20 A hundreth good poyntes of htisbandry. 

% To the right honorable and my spectall good lord 
and maister, the lord Paget, Lord priuie seale. 

^ The trouth doth teache, that tyme must serue. 

jjj (How euer man, doth blase hys mynde) 

Q (Of thynges most lyke, to thryue or sterae :) 

g Much apt to iudge, is oflten blynde. 

> And therfore, tyme it doth behoofe : 
^ Shall make of trouth, a perfit proofe. 

^ Take you my lord, and mayster than, 
q (Unlesse mischaunce mischaunseth me :) 
CO Such homely gyft, of your own man, 
^ Synce more in court, I may not be : 

and let your praise, wonne here tofore, 

Remayne abrode, for euermore. 

S My seruyng you, thus vnderstande, 

> And god his helpe, and yours withall : 
o Dyd cause good lucke, to take myne hande 
^ Erecting one, most lyke to fall : 
g My seruing you, I know it was, 
H Enforced this, to come to passe. 

So synce I was, at Cambridge tought. 

Of court ten yeres, I made a say ; 

No musike than, was left vnsought, 

A care I had, to serue that way. 

My ioye gan slake, then made I chaunge, 

Expulsed mjrrth, for musike straunge. 

My musike synce, hath been the plough. 
Entangled with, some care among : 
The gayn not great, the payn enough. 
Hath made me syng, another song. 
And if I may, my song auowe ; 
No man I craue, to iudge but you. 

^ Your seruant, 
Thomas Tusser. 
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^ Concordia pania res cracunt 
Discordia maxima dilabunlur. 



I. ^^Iiere couptcs agree not, is rancor and pojsen, 
where they two kepe house, than is neuer no foysen : 
Bat cODtrarj- lightly, where couples agree, 
what chaunseth by wisdom, looke after to see. 

J. Good hasbandcs, that loucth good housholdcs to kepc, 
be sometime full carerull, when others do slepe : 
To spend as they may. or to stop at the furst, 
for running behinde hand, or feare of the wurst. 

J. Then count with thy purse, when thy haniesi is in, 
thy cardes being tolde, how to saue or to win : 
Bui win or els saue, or els passe not to farre. 
For hoping to make, least thou happen to mane. 

+. Make money ihy drudge, for to folow thy warke, 
and Wisdom thy steward, good Order thy clarkc : 
Prouiston thy cator, and all shall goe well, 
for foysen ii there, where prouision doth dwell. 

5. With some folkc on sundaycs, their tables do rcke : 
and halfc the wekc after, their diners to seke. 

At no tymc to much, but hauc alway ynough : 
is bousholdy fare, and the guyse of the plough. 

6. For what shal it profrt, ynough to prouidc, 
and then haue it spoiled, or filched aside : 

As twenty lode busshcs, cut downe at a clappe, 
fuch hcde may be taken, shall stoppe but a gappe. 

7. Good labouring threshers, arc worthy to eate. 
Good husbandly ploughmen, dcscrueth their mcale, 
Gsod buawiucly huswiucs, that let for no rest, 

■hould catc when they list, and should drinke of the bc»t. 
I. Beware raskabilia, ilouthfull to wnrke, 

proloinera and fllchers, that loue for to Jurkc : 
And chcrishc well willerx. that seruetli thy nede, 
Uke time to thy Tutor, God scnde the good q>cdc. 
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9. When haruest is done, all thing placed and set, 
for saultfishe and herring, then laie for to get : 
The byeng of them, comming first vnto rode, 
shal pay for thy charges, thou spendest abrode. 

I o. Thy saultfishe well chosen, not burnt at the stone, 
or drye them thyselfe, (hauing skill is a lone :) 
Brought salfe to thy house, would be packed vp drie, 
with pease strawe betweene, least it rot as it lie. 

1 1 . Or euer thou ride, with thy seruauntes compound, 
to carry thy muckhilles, on thy- barley ground : 
One aker wel compast, is worth akers three, 

at haruest, thy bame shall declare it to thee. 

1 2. This good shalt thou leame, with thy riding about, 
the prises of thinges, all the yere thoroughout : 
And what time is best, for to sell that thou haue, 
and how for to bye, to be likely to saue. 

13. For bying and selling, doth wonderfull well, 
to him that hath wit, how to by and to sell : 

But chopping and chaungeing, may make such a breck, 
that gone is thy winninges, for sauing thy neck. 

14. The riche man, his bargaines are neuer vnsought, 
the seller will fynde him, he nede not take thought : 
But herein consisteth, a part of our text, 

who byeth at first hand, and who at the next. 

15. He byeth at first hand, that ventreth his golde, 
he byeth at second, that dare not be bolde : 

He byeth at third hand, that nedes borrow must, 
who byeth of him, than shall pay for his lust. 

1 6. When euer thou bargain, for better or wurse, 
let alway one bargain, remain in thy purse : 
Good credit doth well, but good credit to kepe, 
is pay and dispatche him, or euer thou slepe. 

17. Be mindeful abrode, of thy Mighelmas spring, 
for theron dependeth, a marueilous thing : 

When gentiles vse walking, with hawkes on their handes. 
Good husbandes, with grasing doe purchase their landes. 
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I. And as thou come homeward, bye il. good crones, 
tnd fattc me the bodies, or those sely bones : 
With those and thy swine, or and shrouelyde be past, 
thy folke ehal fare well, where as others shal fast. 

I. Thy saffron plot, pared in saint mary dales, 
for pleasure and pro^t, shal seme many waies : 
With twenty footc square, knowing how for to doo, 
shal stcde both thine own house, and next neighbour too. 

^ September. 

'. Thrcshe sede and goe fanne, for the plough may not lye, 
September doth bid, to be sowing of rye : 
The redgcs well hairowdc, or cuer thou strike, 
is one poynt of husbandry, rj-e land do like. 

. Gene winter come Icaue, for to baue full his lust, 
•owe whcate as thou mayst, but sowe rye in the dast : 
Be carefull for sede, for such scde as thou sowe, 
u true as thou liuest, loke iustly to mowe. 

. The sede being sowne, waterforow thy ground, 
that rain, when it cummeth, may runnc away round : 
The diches kept skowred. the hedge clad with thome, 
4otb well to draync water, and saueth thy come. 

. Then ftirth with thy slinges, and thine arowes & bowes. 
till ridges be grcnc, kepe the come from the crowcs : 
A good boyc abrode. by ihe day slarrc appcre, 
shall skare good man crowc, that he dare not come nerc. 

. At Mihelmas, mast would be loke<l vpon, 
and lay lo get some, or the mast time be gon : 
It saueth thy come well, it fatteth thy swyne ; 
In Frost it doth helpc them, where ols they should pine. 



f £)trobtt. 

. The rye in the ground, while September dotb last : 
October for wheatc sowing, callcth as fast. 
What cner il cost tbee, what euer thou geuc, 
have done sowing wbeatCt before halowmas eve. 
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26. The mone in the wane, gather fruit on the tree, 
the riper, the better for graffe and for thee. 
But michers, that loue not to bie nor to craue : 
make some gather sooner, els fewe should they haue. 

27. Or winter doe come, while the weather is good : 

for gutting thy grounde, get the home with thy wood. 
Set bauen alone, lay the bowghes from the blockes : 
the drier, the les maidens dablith their dockes. 

28. For rooting thy grounde, ring thy hogges thou hast nede : 
the better thou ring them, the better they fede. 

Most times with their elders, the yong ones kepe best : 
then yoke well the great knaues, and fauour the rest. 

29. But yoke not thy swine, while thine akome time last : 
for diuers misfortunes, that happen to fast. 

Or if thou loue eared, and vnmaimed hogges : 
giue eie to thy neighbour, and eare to his dogges. 

30. Get vp with thy barley lande, dry as thou can : 
at March (as thou layest it) so loke for it than. 
Get euer before hande, drag neuer behinde : 
least winter beclip thee, and breake of thy minde. 

3 1 . At Hallowmas, slaughter time sone commeth in : 
and than doth the husbande mans feasting begin. 
From that time, to Candlemas weekely kill some : 
their offal for household, the better shal come. 

32. All soules that be thursty, bid threshe out for mawlt : 
well handled and tended, or els thou dost nawlt. 
Thencrease of one strike is a pek for thy store : 

the maker is bad els, or pilfreth the more. 

33. For Easter, at Martilmas hange vp a biefe : 

for pease fed and stall fed, play pickpurse the thiefe. 
With that and fat bakon, till grasse biefe come in : 
thy folke shall loke cherely, when others loke thin. 

34. Set gardeine beanes, after saint Edmonde the king : 
the Moone in the wane, theron hangeth a thing. 
Thencrease of one gallonde, well proued of some : 
shall pleasure thy householde, ere peskod time come. 



I 
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, Except ihon lake good hede, when first they apere, 

the crowes will be halfe, grow they ncuer so nere. 

Tlingcs KOWDC, set or graft, in good memory haue : 

from beast, birde and weather to cherishe and saue. 



If EDrcrmbit. 

Abrode for the raine, when thou canst do no good ; 

tben go let thy flayles, as the thrcsbers were wood. 

Bewve they threshc ctene, though the lesser they yanic : 

and if Ihon wilt thriue, loke thy selfe to ihy barne. 
'. If bame rome will seme, lay thy stooner vp drye 

and cchc kindc ofstrawe, by bilselfe let it lie. 

Tlir chafTe, housed sweele, kept from pullcin and dust : 

shall seme well thy horses, when labour they must. 
:. When pasture is gone, and the fildcs micr and wcate : 

tlien stable thy plough horse, and there giue them meatc. 

The better thou vsc them, in place where they standc : 

more strength shall they haue, for to breake vp thy lande. 
I. Giue cattell thdr fodder, the plot drie and wanne : 

and coant them, for miring or other like harme. 

TrtiM neoer to boyes, if thou trust well to spede : " 

be (cmcd with those, that may helpe at a nede. 
. Scruc Grsl out thy rie strawe, then wheate ti then pease, 

then olesiniwe then barley, then bay if you please. 

Bat scruc them with hayc, while thy straw stoouer last, 

the7 loue no more slrawo, they had rather to fast. 
I Kepe neuer such sentantes, as doth ibce no good, 

for making thy hcarc, growing thorrough thy hood. 

For nestling of vcrlcttcs, of brothels and hoores : 

moke many a rich man, to shel vp his doores. 

% CBriatmM. 

. Gel luye and hull, woman deck rp thyne house: 
and take this wime brawne, for to seetli and to souse. 
Proutde vs good cherc, fcir thou knowst the old ^Se : 
oUe castomcs, that good be, let no man dispise. 
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43. At Christmas be mery, and thanke god of all : 

and feast thy pore neighbours, the great with the small, 
yea al the yere long, hane an eie to the poore : 
and god shall sende lack, to kepe open thy doore. 

44. Good fraite and good plenty, doth well in thy loft : 
then lay for an orcharde, and cherishe it oft. 

The profet is mickell, the pleasure is match ; 
at pleasure with profet, few wise men will grutch. 

45. For plantes and for stockes, lay afore hand to cast : 
but set or remoue them, while twelue tide doe last. 
Set one from another, full twenty fote square : 

the better and greater, they yerely will bare. 

% Bfamtatfu 

46. When Christmas is done, kepe not Christmas time still : 
be mindefull of rering, and loth for to kill. 

For then, what thou rerist thou nede not to dont : 
will double thy gaine, ere the yere come about. 

47. Be gredy to spende all, and careles to saue : 
and shortly be nedy, and redy to craue. 

be wilfull to kill, and vnskilfull to store : 

and sone giue vp houskeping, longe any more. 

48. Thy calues then, that come betwene new yere and lent : 
saue gladly for store, lest thou after repent. 

For all thing at that time, that colde feleth some : 
shall better beare colde, when the next winter come. 

49. Weane no time thy calfe, vnder id dales olde : 
and lay for to saue it, as thou sauest golde. 

yet calues that doe fal, betwene change and the prime : 
pas seldome to rere them, but kill them in time. 

50. For stores of thy swine, be thou carefull betwiz : 
of one sow at one time, rere seldome past six. 
The fewe that she kepe, much the better shal bee : 
of all thing, one good is worth steruelinges three. 

51. Geld vnder the dame, within fomight at least : 
and saue both thy money, and life of the beast. 
But gelde with the gelder, as many one doe : 
and of halfe a dosen, go geld away two. 



I 
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SI. Thf cottes For Ihe ndl«. f^d rung to b« tight : 
Tor cart doe not so, if Ihon iadg«st a right. 
Kor geld not. bal when ibey be Insty and bt : 
for there is a point, to be learned in that. 

3). Geld oufefoles, but tins ere and nine dayes of age : 
ihe^ die ds of gelding, some gelders wil gage. 
Bttt marcfoJes, both likely or balkc and or bone : 
kepe nch to bring coUes, let tbeir gelding alone. 

54. For gaining a trifie, sell neuer thy store : 

for channsing on worse, then thine ovme were before. 
More larger of body, the belter for brcde : 
more forvard of growing, the better they spede. 

SS- Thy sowes, great with fare, that come best for to rerc : 
loke dayly Ihoo seest them, and count them fall derc. 
For that time, the losse of one fare of thy sowe ; 
is grvatcr, then losse of two calnes of thy kowe. 

S6. A kow good of milk, big of bulke, hayle and sounde, 
is yerely for profet, as good as a potmde. 
And ret. by the ycrc haue I protied ere now ; 
u good to the pnrse, is a sow as a kow. 

57- Kepe one and kepe both, so thon maist if thou wilt : 
then all shall be saucd, and nothing be spilL 
Kepe two bease, and one sow, and Hue at thine ease : 
and no time for oede, bye thy mcalc but thou please. 

58. Who both by his calnes, and his lambcs will be knowne : 
may well kill a neate, and a shepe of his ownc. 

And he, that will rerc vp a pig in his house : 
shall eate sweter bakon, and cbeaper fed sowsc. 

59. But eate vp thy veale, pig and lambe being froth : 
and twise in a wceke, go to bed without broth. 
As that man thai {laa not, bat sell away sell : 
shall neuer kepe good house, where i-ucr he dwell. 

6e. Spendc none but thync ownc. howsoeoer thou spende : 
nor bafi not to god ward, for that he doth sende. 
Tythe truly for al thing, let pax of the rest : 
the tost man, his dcalinges god prospereth bcsl. 
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6 1. In January, husbandes that powcheth the grotes : 
will breake vp their lay, or be sowing of otes. 
Sow Jauiuer Otes, and lay them by thy wheate ; 
in May, bye thy hay for thy cattel to eate. 

62. In Feuerell, rest not for taking thine ease : 

get into the grounde with thy beanes, and thy pease. 
Sow peason betimes, and betimes they will come : 
the sooner, the better they fill vp a rome. 

63. In euery grene, where the fence is not thine : 

the thomes stub out cleane, that the grasse may be fine. 
Thy neighbours wil borow, els hack them beliue : 
so neither thy grasse, nor the bushes shall thriue. 

64. Thy seruant, in walking thy pastures aboute : 

for yokes, forkes and rakes, let him loke to finde oute. 

And after at leyser let this be his hier : 

to trimme them and make them at home by the fier. 

65. When frostes will not suffer to ditche nor to hedge : 
then get the an heate, with thy betill and wedge. 

A blocke at the harthe, cowched close for thy life : 
shall helpe to saue fier bote, and please well thy wife. 

66. Then lop for thyfewel, the powlinges well growen : 
that hindreth the come, or the grasse to be mowen. 
In lojpping, and cropping, saue Edder and stake 
thyne hedges, where nede is to mende or to make. 

67. No stick, nor no stone, leaue vnpicked vp clene : 
for hurting thy sieth, or for harming thy grene. 
For sauing of al thing, get home with the rest, 
the snow frozen hardest, thy cart may goe best. 

68. Spare meddowes at shroftide, spare marshes at paske : 
for feare of a drougth, neuer longer time aske. 

Then hedge them, and ditche them, bestow thereon pence : 
for meddow and come, craueth euer good fence. 

69. And alway, let this be a part of thy care : 

for shift of good pasture, lay pasture to spare. 
Then seauer thy groundes, and so keping them still : 
finde cattel at ease, and haue pasture at will. 



Of huswi/ry. 

7*. In Marche, sow thy barley thy londe not lo colde : 
the drier the better, a hundrclh times tolde. 
Tlial tilth harrowdc finely, set scde time an ende : 
and praise, and pray God a good haruest to sende. 

71. Sow wheate in a meane, sow ihy Rie not to thin ; 
let peaaon and beanes, here and there, take therein. 
Sow barley and otcs, good and thick doe not spare : 
gine lande leaae, her sede or her wede for to bare. 

71. For barley and pease, harrow aflct thoa sowe : 
for lye, harrow first seldome after I Irowe. 
I^( wheat faaue 2 clodde. for to couer the hedde : 
that after a frost, it may out and goe sprcdde. 

51 a l)tgtt00ion from liuobanlim ; 
ro a pofiiit or hno of gugtoifcit. 

[71a] Now here I think ncdcful, a pawse for to make ; 
to trcatc of some paines, a good huswife must take. 
For huswifcs must husbande, as wel as the man : 
or farcwcl thy huabandric, do what thou can. 

[71b] In Marche, and in April!, from morning to night : 
in sowing and setting, good huswiues delight. 
To haae in their gardcin, or some other plot : 
to trim vp their house, and to furnish their pot. 

[71c] Haue millons at Mihelmas, parsneps in lent : 
in June, bnttrcd bcancs, laueth fish to be spent. 
With those, and good pottage inough hauing than : 
thon winnest the heart, of thy laboring man, 

f apciii. 

[7id] From Aprill begin, tU saint Andrew be past : 

so long with good huswiues, their dairies da« last. 
Good milchcbeaso and pasture, good husbandcsprouide: 
good buswines know best, aJl the rest how lo guide. 

[71c] Buthuswiuci.that Icamc not to make their ownecheea«; 
with trusting of others, baue this for their fccse. 
Their milke ilapt in comers, their creime al to sost : 
their milk fonncs lO flotte, thai their cheeses be lost. 
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87. Prouide of thine owne, to haue all thing at hande : 
els worke and the workman, shall oftentimes stande. 
Loue seldome to borow, that thinkest to saue ; 

who lendeth the one, will loke two thinges to haae. 

88. Good husbandes that laye, to saue all thing vpright : 
for Tumbrels and cartes, haue a shed redy dight. 

A store house for trinkets kept close as a iayle : 
that nothing be wanting, the worthe of a nayle. 

89. Thy cartes would be searched, withoute and within ; 
well cloughted and greased, or hay time begin. 
Thy hay being caried, though carters had swome : 
the cartes bottome horded, is sauing of come. 

90. Then muster thy folke, play the captaine thyselfe : 
prouiding them weapon, and suche kinde of pelfe. 
Get bottels and bagges, kepe the fielde in the heate : 
the feare is not muche, but the daunger is great. 

91. With tossing and raking, and setting on cox : 
the grasse that was grene, is now hay for an ox. 
That done, leaue the tieth, lode thy cart and awaye : 
the battell is fought, thou hast gotten the daye. 

92. Then doune with thy hedlondes, thy come rounde about: 
• leaue neuer a dalop, vnmoune or had out. 

Though grasse be but thinne, about barley and pease : 
yet picked vp clene, it shall do thee good ease. 

93. Thiyfallowe betime, for destroing of weede : 
least thistle and dock, fall a bloming and seede. 
Such season may hap, it shall stande the vpon : 
to till it againe, or the somer be gone. 

94. And better thou warte, so to doe for thy hast : 

then (hardnes) for slougth make thy lande to lie wast. 
A redy good forehorse, is dainty to finde : 
be hindred at first, and come alway behinde. 

95. Thy houses and bames, would be loked vpon : 
and all thing amended, or haraest.come on. 
Thinges thus set in ordre, at quiet and rest : 
thy haruest goeth forwarde and prospereth best. 
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96. Sainct James willetb husbandcs, get reapcre at handc : 
the come, being ripe Aoc but sbeatt its it siande. 
Be saoing and thiinkfull, Tor that god hath sent : 
he sendcth it thcc, fur tho seire sanic entcDt. 

^^. Reape well, scatter not, gather cleane that is shorae : 
bindc fast, shock a pasc, pay the tenth of thy come. 
Lode salfe, carr^- home, lose no time, being faier: 
golfe iiut, in the bamc, it is out of dispaier. 

98. This done, set the pore oucr all for to gleane: 
and after thy cattel, to eate it vp cleane. 
Then spare it for pasture, till rowen be past : 
to lengthen thy dayrey, no better thou hast. 

99. Then welcome thy haniest folke, senianntes and all : 
with mirth and good chere, let them furnish thine hall. 
The haruesi lorile nightly, must geue the a song : 

fill him then the bluckc boll, or els he hath wrong. 

. Thy haniest thus ended, in m}-nh and in ioye ; 

please euery one gently, man woman and boye. 

Thus doing, with alway, such lielpc as ihey can : 

thou wtnncsl the name, of a right husband tnan. 

Finis. 
Nowe ihinkc vpon god, let thy tongc neucr cease : 
from [hanking of him, for his tnyghty encreasc. 
Accept my goo<l wil, findc no fault tyll thou trye : 
the better thou thryuest. the gladder am I. 

^ A MHil or hriif rthinaU of Iht prt-ptrtia 
of Ihi twelut montlhttafon rtktntd. 
As Janeoer fryse pot. bidth coroe kepe hym lowo : 
And feuerdl lill dyke, doth good with his snowe : 
A bushel of Marchc dost, worth raansomes of gold 
And Aphll his stormcs, be to food to be solde : 
As May with hut (lowers, geue ladies tbcir tust : 
And Jane after blooming, set camels so rust : 
As July bid all thing, in order to ripe : 
And AJigust bi<l reapers, to take full their gripe. 
September his fruit, biddclh gather as fast : 
October bid hogges, to come eate vp his roast : 
Ax dinie Noucmber, bid thrcsbc at tblnc case : 
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December bid Christmas, to spende what he please : 
So wisdom bid kepe, and prouide while we may : 
For age crepeth on as the time passeth away. 

Finis. 

Thinges thriflie, that teacheth the thrining to thriue ; 
teache timely to trauas, the thing that thou triue. 
Transferring thy toyle, to the times truely tonght : 
that teacheth the temperaunce, to temper thy thought. 

To temper thy trauaile, to tarrye the tide : 
this teacheth the thriftines, twenty times tride. 
Thinke truely to trauaile, that thinkest to thee : 
the trade that thy teacher taught truely to the. 

Take thankfully thinges, thanking tenderly those : 
that teacheth thee thriftly, thy time to transpose. 
The trouth teached two times, teache thou two times ten 
this trade thou that takest, take thrift to the then. 

% 31mptmteli at lonDon m f lete 0ttete 

tottgin Cemple bant, at tge 0pgm of tge 
j^anH anH 0tartt, bp IRtt&arli Comi, 

4e ti^itti naif of JFebruarpt 9n» 1557* 

Cum priuilegio ad intpri- 

mendum solum. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



' l»^ tkt ixnflum a/ Ihf first fivr NeUi, iht rtftrt 



1 CkafUr I. Stoma i. 



(Votei (igned M. vt from Dr. MtTor** edition of i8t3, and those dgned T. R. 
ue fiQm UilmiMi'* Tiaur Stfitwu, 171a} 



Pa^ 1, stanta i. " Er in aught be begnin;" that is, before a 
beginning be made in anything, the verb being oacd impersonally. 

>- The directions which are staled briefly in the Abstract will be 
foond ID the Month's Husbandry tn the stanza bearing the same 
nmnber. 

3. " PilcTOwc," the mark of a new paragraph in printing (*[). A 
cnrruplion of paragraph, tlirougti parcra/l, pHcra/i, to pilervw. 
"Paragrapha, pylcfafl in wrytjngc." — Medulla Gramm. "Para- 
graphtit, Angli'et a pargrafte in wrytyngo," — Ortus. " Paragraphe or 
PiUtrvw, a full sentence, head or title." — Cotgrave. " A PUkava, 
*ide Paragraph." — Gouldman. 

Page 3, cot. 1, line 1 from bottom. " Crosscrowc." " Shee that 
knowci where Christes crosse stands, will neuer forget where great 
A dwells."— Tom Tell-Trotlie'a New Year's Gift (New Shakspere 
Soc, od. Fumivall), p. jj. "The Ch rials- crosse -row or Home- 
booke, wherein a child leamca it." — Cotgrave. The alphabet waa 
called the ChrUt-(rott-rvw, some say because a cross was prefixed 
to the alphabet in (he old nrimcrs ; but as probably from a snper- 
ttjUous ruflioR] of writing the alphabet in the form of a cross as a 
charm. This was ercn solemnly practised by the Bishop in the 
cofuccratlon of a church. See Pican'a Rclig. Ceremonies, vol. i. 
p. 131. — N&res. 

Page 4, col. t. line 45. "A medicine for the cowlaske." In 
Sloonc MS. 1585, f. 151, wilt be found a recipe for the cure of 
diarrhtxa, the components of which appear to be the yolk of a new- 
laid egg, honey, and fine salt. 

L I. In the edition of 15^7, the firnt stania of the KpisUe reads 
■onewbat differently; see p. sio. 

L I. "Time trielh the troth," in Latin " Veritas tcmporis filia." 
ocean in Tollel's MtBcellany, 1557, rcpr. i8t>7, p. 111. — Ilaxlitt'a 
Englith I*rovcrbs. 

I. I. "Volcsse mtscfaancc mischancoth mc'**nnlesa forlitne U 
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unkind to me. " Remaine abrode for euermore," i>. be given to 
the writings of others. 

It is noticeable that though in the Author's Epistle he spells his 
name, most probably for convenience sake, as Tuss^r, he on all 
other occasions spells it Tuss^, which is no doubt correct. In the • 
edition of 1557 the name is spelt correctly, although the corre- 
sponding line of the stanza commences with the letter a. See p. 220. 

2. 6. " Like lugurth, Prince of Numid." Jugurtha, an illegiti- 
mate son of Mastanabal, after the death of Micipsa murdered his two 
sons and seized on the sovereignty of Numidia. War was declared 
against him by the Romans, and after some time Metellus drove 
him to such extremes that he was obliged to take refuge with his 
father-in-law, Bocchus, by whom he was given up to Marius, was 
carried in triumph to Rome, and finally starved to death. The 
history of the war against him is related in Sallust's Bellum Jugurth- 
inum, 

" With losses so perfumid ; " ue, pervaded, thoroughly imbued ; 
we use imbued nearly in the same way. 

2. 7. Harrison, in his Description of England (E.E.T. Soc. ed. 
Fumivall, part i. p. 241), gives a very bad character to the landlords 
of his day: "What stocke of monie soeuer he [the farmer] gathereth 
and laieth vp in all his yeares, it is often seene, that the landlord 
will take such order with him for the same, when he renueth his 
lease, which is commonlie eight or six yeares before the old be 
expired (sith it is now growen almost to a custome, that if he come 
not to his lord so long before, another shall step in for a reuersion, 
and so defeat him out right) that it shall neuer trouble him more 
than the haire of his beard, when the barber hath washed and 
shaued it from his skin. And as they commend these, so (beside 
the decaie of house-keeping whereby the poore haue beene re- 
lieued) they speake also of three things that are growen to be verie 
grieuous vnto them, to wit, the inhansing of rents, latelie men- 
tioned ; the dailie oppression of copiholders, whose lords seeke to 
bring their poore tenants almost into plaine seruitude and miserie, 
dailie deuising new meanes, and seeking vp all the old, how to cut 
them shorter and shorter, doublings trebling, and now and then seuen 
times increasing their fines ; driuing them also for euerie trifle to 
loose and forfeit their tenures, (by whom the greatest part of the 
realme dooth stand and is mainteined,) to the end they may fleece 
them yet more." See also Norden's Surveyor's Dialogue, ed. 1607, 

P-5I- 
The following curious prayer is in Edward the Sixth's Liturgies : 

— " The earth is Thine, O Lord, and all that is contained therein, 

notwithstanding Thou hast given possession of it to the children of 

men, to pass over the time of their short pilgrimage in this vale of 

misery. We heartily pray Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit into the 

hearts of those that possess the grounds, pastures, and dwelling- 
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* of the earth, that they, remembering themselves lo be Thy 

lilts, may not rack nor stretch out the rents of their houses and 

Unds, nor yet take unreasonable lines and incomes alter the manner 

of covetous worldlings, but so let them out to others, that the 

inhabitants thereof may both be able to pay the rents, and also 

hortestly to live and nourish their families, and relieve the poor. 

Give ihcm grace also to consider that tbey are but strangers and 

pilgrims in this world, having here no dwelling-place, but seeking 

one to come; ihiil they, remt;mbering the short continuance of 

l/tbcir life, may be contented with that which is sufficient, and not 

iin bouse to house and land to land, to the impoverishment of 

ihers : but so behave themselves in letting out their lands, tene- 

Benis. and pastures, that after this life they may be received into 

ivcrlasting dwelling-places, through, etc." 

" Mecces" — fleecings, frauds, impositions. It may, perhaps, be 

d literally, of selling wool at a loss. 

8. "Ictus sapit." This corresponds to our proverb, "The 

t child dreads the fire," or perhaps more nearly to " Once bit, 

e shy." In ihe " Proverbs of Hcndyng " we find it as : ■• The 

it child fire dreadeth, quoth Ilcndyng. Ray, in his "Collec- 

ion of I'rovcrbs," edit. 1737, says: " Piscator ictus sapit; struck 

! scorpion fish, or paslinaca, whose prickles are esteemed 

,, If Tuascr is here writing literally, the price of bis book, in 
" the golden days of good Queen Dcss," waj only a groat or two at 
tbc utmost. — M, 

3. 7, "Shcrc" — shire; the construction is — don't think that fivry 
bit of land (or county) can profit by following my diivctions. for 
•oils dilfrr. Compare chapter 19, stanxa 8, p. 48. 

4. I. " Must keepe such coile ; " must bustle about, exert them- 
lelves. Cf, Scott's " Lord of the Isles," canto v. stana 1 : " For 
wake where'er he may, man wakes to care and nil" And Shak- 
■pcre : " I pray ynu watch about Signor I^onata's door ; for the 
wedding being there to-morrow, there is a great eM to^nixhl." 

8- I' In the edition of 1570 ihe first staaca of the "Preface to 

Itbe Boier" reads as follows : 
. " What lookcst thou herein to hane ? 

I Trim vcrse« thy fansie lo please ? 

' Of Surry »o famous that crauc, 

Looke nothing but rudenes in these." 
The reference in the third line being to Heniy Howard. Earl of 
Sarrey, author of the Translation of the second and ftjurth Hooks 
of the i4vneid of Virgil, and of numerous other poems, who was 
csecQtcd in 1547. In the footnote lo this Preface it is stated that 
the metre is pcculi.-ir to Shenttone, but this is incorrect, as it is also 
used by Prior : " Dcs[)iuring beside a clt-ar stream." 
7. line j. " The tea fur my fish," ■..(. for my fishpond. 
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9. I. With "The Ladder to Thrift'* we may compare the follow- 
ing "Maxims in -/y," from the Lansdowne MS. 762, f. 16 d (see 
Babees Book, ed. Fumivall, p. 247) : 

"Aryse erly, 

Seme God devowtely, 

And the worlde besely, 

Doo thy werk wisely, 

Yeue thyne almes secretly, 

Goo by the waye sadly, 

Answer the people demuerly. 

Goo to thy mete appetitely. 

Sit therat discretely, 

Of thy tunge be not to liberally. 

Arise therfrom temperally. 

Go to thy supper soberly. 

And to thy bed merely, 

Be in thyn Inne jocnndely. 

Please thy loue duely. 

And slepe suerly." 
9. 12. "Familie," here used in the sense of the Latin original 
^»iz7i<!2= household, servants. Compare chap. 73, st. 15. 

9. 29. Compare Shakspere, Richard II. Act ii«* sc. 4, 24: "And 
crossly to the good all fortune goes." 

9. 30, note. " To bridle wild otes fantasie," t\e. to restrain the 
excesses of youth. 

10. 4. " Well to account of which honest is not ; " never think 
highly of that which is not honourable, or honestly come by. 

10. 5. Cf. Hebrews xiii. 4 : " Marriage is honourable in all, and 
the bed undefiled." Tusser evidently does not appreciate " love in 
a cottage." 

10. 8. "Giue ouer to sudgeme, that thinkest to thee ;" t.e. make 
up your mind to settle down in one place and to give up roaming 
about, if you hope to prosper, lest the grumbling of your hosts 
and the wants of the nurses prove too expensive for you. Compare 
" The Dialogue of Wiving and Thriving," stanza 3, p. 152. 

10. 10. Dr. Mavor suggests that the third line of this stanza 
should read : " Of tone or them both," " meaning, if we smell the 
savour of saving or winning or them both." 

10. II. A fool and his money are soon parted. 

10. 12. "Good bargaine a dooing," etc. When you have a chance 
of making a good bargain, don't let every one know ; but when you 
want to sell anything, then let it be published abroad as widely as 
possible. In the first case don't hesitate or haggle about it, but 
•* take the ball on the hop ; " in the second, don't be in a hurry to 
take the first offer, if you are not ashamed of what you wish to sell. 

10. 14. "Of the complaint of such poore tenants as paie rent 
come vnto their landlords, I speake not, who are often dealt withall 
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very hardlie. For bcaidc that in the measuiing of ten quartere. for 
the most part they lose one through the iniquitie of the bushell 
(such 18 the grccdinesse of the appointed receiuen thereof), fault 
is found also with the goodncsse and cleannesse of the grainc. 
Wherby some peecc of monie must needs passe vnlo their purses to 
stop their mouths wilhall, or else uiy lord will not like of the 
come: 'Thou arc worthie to loose thy lease, etc' Or if it be 
cheaper in the market, than the rate allowed for it is in their rents, 
then must they paie monie, and no come, vhJch is no small 
dtremitie." — Harrison, part i. p. 301. 

10. ij. "In this quatrain alt the later editions of our author 
read tmiformly miitrj for muhert (thieves or pilferers). What kind 
of mistn 'unthriftiness' would make never seems to have been con- 
Bidcred. 'Careless and lasb' is a gallicism for carelessness and 
rashness." — M. " Mycbarc, cafiax, titfit, furuiuuiut." — Prompt. 
Pmv. 

" Mythm, hedge crepcrs, fylloks and lushes. 
That all the somcr kepe dyches and bushes." — The 
Hycway to the Sp)-tell House, ed. Atlerson, ii. 11. See also Town- 
ley Mysteries, pp. 116, 308. " Caquirafft. a base michtr, scufvie 
hagler. lowsie dodger, etc. Caqtudue, a niggard, mchtr, etc," — 
Coterave. 

10. 17. " Make hanger thy sauce." This ia the proverb "hunger 
is the best sauce," which ia reckoned amongiil the uphoriiims of 
Socrates : " Optimum cibi condimentum fames, sitis potus."— 
Cicero, Dc Finibus, Bk- II. 

10. 19. " Mastivc, Bandog, Molotrus." — Baret's Alvearie, 1580. 
"Tht tie-dog or band-dog, so called bicause manic of them are 
tied up in chaines and strong bond«, in the daie time, for dooing 
hurt abroad, which in an huge dog, stubbome, oaglie, eager, bur- 
theooua of hodie (and therefore but of little swiftnesise), terrible 
and fcarfull to behold, and ofientinies more Gcrce and fell than anie 

Archadian or Corsican car They take also their name of 

the word 'mase' and 'theefe' (or 'master theefe' if you will), bicause 
thcT often stound and put nuch persons to their shift* in towncs 
ant) villages, and arc the princip-ill ciuses of their apprehension and 
taUag."^Harrison, Descrip. of England, part ii. pp. 44-5. "We 
ban great BanJegt will teare their skins." — Spenser, Sbep. Cal. 
September. 

10. 10. "The credlte of maister," etc. If servants are allowed 
the credit or trast, which should only be allowed to their master 
and miitrcM, much trouble will be the result. 

IQi 11. " Be to count je wote what," that is, nothing to signify, 
uf little importance. 

10. »i. "So, twentic lode bashes," etc. So, without proper 
management, twenty loads of bushes may be to wasted as only to 
re for the stopping uf a single gap. 
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"A"=one, a single: a very common use in Early English ; cf. 
William of Nassington's " Myrrour of Lyfe," lines 2, 3 ; 
" Fader and Sonne and Haly Gaste 
That er a God als we trowe maste " — that is, one God. 
10. 24. Some, upon Sundays, have their tables covered with 
smoking dishes, and then have to seek, ue» do without dinners for 
the rest of the week. 

10. 28. ** Skarborow warning." Grose says it means, "A word 
and a blow and the blow first." R. J. S. in Notes and Queries, ist 
Ser. i. 170, adds that it is a common proverb in Yorkshire. Fuller 
states that the saying arose from "Thomas Stafford, who in the 
reign of Mary, a.d. 1557, with a small company, seized on Scar- 
borough Castle, and before the townspeople had the least notice of 
their approach." Another explanation is that, if ships passed the 
castle without saluting it, a shotted gun was fired at them. In a 
ballad by Heywood another derivation is given : 

*' This term Scarhorow warning grew (some say) 
By hasty hanging for rank robbery theare. 
Who that was met, but suspect in that way, 
Strait he was trust up, whatever he were." 
This implies that Scarborough imitated the Halifax gibbet law. — 
N. & Q. I St Ser. i. 138. In a letter by Toby Matthew, Bishop of 
Durham, to the Archbishop of York, Jan. 19, 1603, he writes: 
" When I was in the midst of this discourse I received a message 
from my Lord Chamberlain that it was his Majest/s pleasure that 
I should preach before him on Sunday next, which Scarborough 
warning did not only perplex me, but so puzzel me as no mervail if 
somewhat be praetermitted, which otherwise I might have better 
remembered." — N. & Q. 4th Ser. xii. 408. ** Scarborough warn- 
ing. The antiquity of the phrase is shown by its occurrence 
in Puttenham's 'Arte of English Poetrie,' ed. 1589. The following 
is the passage, from p. 1 99 of Arber's reprint : [We have] * many 
such prouerbiall speeches : as, Totnesse is turned French, for a strange 
alteration : Skarborow warning, for a sodaine commandement, 
allowing no respect or delay to bethinke a man of his busines.' " — 
Note by Rev. W. Skeat. See also Ray's Proverbs. 

10. 28. "Sir I arest yee;" that is, the Sheriff's officer, who, 
touching your arm, would use these words. 

10. 29. "Legem pone," a curious old proverbial or cant term for 
ready money, 

" There are so manie Danaes now a dayes. 
That love for lucre, paine for gaine is sold ; 
No true affection can their fancie please. 
Except it be a love, to raine downe gold 
Into their laps, which they wyde open hold ; 
If legem pone comes, he is receav'd. 
When vix haud habes is of hope bereav'd." — 

The Affectionate Shepheard, 1594. 
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at in this there ia nothing to bee abated, all their speech \slegtm 

t, or else with their ill custome Uiey will detaine thee." — G. 
lUin&bul, Essays in Prison. 

" Orrmtit," from Lat. oran—lo beg, here means making excuses 
for non-jMymcnt of debts. 

"/Viw/<i yiMwuMur"— lend me, I pray. Compare />»/«> a loan, 
/Vx/ivjv loans, in Halliwell. A lender hates to hear a man say /Vwx/a. * 

The word "collects" is used here in its original meaning of 
short prayers: thus the prayers before the Epistle and Gospel in 
the Prayer itook are called Collects, as containing briefly the 
lessons of the Kpistlc and Gospel. 

10. ,30. " Nor put to thy hand," etc. ; that is, do not meddle in 
the bunincss of other people, and be careful whom you assist, lest 
by being too free an^, generous ynu yourself may be put to incon. 
venictice. Ray gives : " Put not thy hand between the bark and 
the tree," that is, do not meddle in family affairs. 

10. 3J. if tei{. Tusscr here, while acknowledging the necessity 
and advantages of the practice of "giving credit" in business, im- 
presses strongly upon his readers the dishonesty and danger of 
promiscuous borrowing and lending, cither to relations or friends, 
winding np with the advice never to trust a man who has once 
broken bis engagement«, without a surety, and never to lend a 
second time to a man who is angr}- with you for asking for payment 
of what be already owes. 

10. 55. " The foole at the bottom, the wise at the brim ; " re- 
ferring to the proverb, " lictlcr spare at brim than at bottom," that 
is, " Ekrttcr be frugal in youth, than be reduced to the necessity of 
being Mving in age." Ray also gives another proverb of a similar 
chariurier, "'Tis too late to spare when the bottom is dry." "Sera 
ID fundo parsimonia." — Seneca, Epist. i. 

10. j6. ■' Felix iiuem faciunt aliena pcricula cautum." Cf. Bar- 
bour's Bruce, ed. sVeat, p. bit. 

10. 39. "StaDdtthecvpon." Compare Shakspere, King Richard 
n. Act ii. sc. J. 138: "// slandt your grace ufion to do him right;" 
and. " // f/andt me much tifiom. 

To stop al) hopes whose growth may damage mc" — Richard 
lU. Act iv. sc. 1. 59. 

10. 45. "Jaokin and Jenikin" are only names for servants In 
general. 

10. 46. " The proverb savs, and who'd a proverb cross ? 

That stones, when rolling, gather little moss." — Vadc 
Mccnm for Matt Worms, 1710, p. 6 (l>art 1). Sec also Kay's Pro- 
verbs. Cf. " On the stone that styll doth tumc about. 

There groweth no tnosse." — Sir T. Wiat, " How to 
nse the Court," 1. +. A similar ptoverb occurs in Picts Plowman, 
A Text, Possus X. I. loi : " Seldon moselh the maibcl-slon iJiat 
ncD oftio trcitcn." Cf. also, " Syldon mossyth the stone )>at ofiyn 
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ys tomyd and wende." — "How the good wife taught her daughter," 
pr. in Q. Elizabeth's Achademy, ed. Fumivall, p. 39. In the Verses 
on Lord Burghley*s Crest (printed in Thynne's Animaduersions, 
Chaucer Soc. ed. Fumivall), stanza 32, we read: 

" And prouerbe olde was not deuis'd in veyne, 
That ' roolinge stone doth neuer gather mosse ' ; 
Who lightly leaves in myddest of all his peine, 
His former labor frustrates with his losse ; 
But who continues as he did begynne. 
Withe equall course the pointed goale doth wynne." 
See also chapt. 77. 20, p. 170. 

10. 48. ** Of all [the lawyers] that euer I knew in Essex, Denis 
and Mainford excelled, till John of Ludlow, alias Mason, came in 
place, vnto whome in comparison they two were but children : 
for this last in lesse than three or foure yeares, did bring one man 
(among manie else-where in other places) almost to extreame 
miserie (if beggerie be the vttermost) that before he had the 
shauing of his beard, was valued at two hundred pounds (I speake 
with the least) and finallie feeling that he had not sufficient wher- 
with to susteine himselfe and his familie, and also to satisfie that 
greedie rauenour, which still called vpon him for new fees, he went 
to bed, and within foure dales made an end of his wofull life, euen 
with care and pensiuenesse. After his death also he so handled 
his Sonne, that there was neuer sheepe shome in Maie, so neere 
clipped of his fleece present, as he was of manie to come : so that 
he was compelled to let awaie his land, bicause his cattell and 
stocke were consumed, and he no longer able to occupie the 
ground.*' — Harrison, Descript. of Eng. part i. pp. 206-7. 

" Daw"=»a chattering fool. See Peacock's Glossary (Eng. Dial. 
Soc). 

10: 49. From this stanza it would seem that sportsmen did not 
hesitate to trespass on the lands of others in former days any more 
than at present, but in such cases Tusser recommends the ** mild 
answer which tumeth away wrath," and sets out the advantages of 
courteousness and respect to one's superiors. 

10. 51. " That flesh might be more plentifull and better cheaper, 
two daies in the weeke, that is Fryday and Saturday, are specially 
appointed to fish, and now of late yeares, by the prouidence of our 
prudent Princesse, Elizabeth, the Wednesday also is in a manner re- 
strained to the same order, not for any religion or holinesse sup- 
posed to be in the eating of fish rather than of flesh, but onely for 
the ciuill policie as 1 haue said. That as God hath created both 
for man's use, so both being used or refrained at certaine seasons, 
might by that entercourse be more abundant. And no doubt, if all 
daies appointed for that purpose were duly obserued, but that flesh 
and fish both would be much more plentifull, and beare lesse price 
than they doe. For accounting the Lent season, and all fasting 
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dales in the yearc loseCber with Wednesday and Friday and Satur- 
day, you shall sec that the one halfe a{ the yeare is ortleined to 
cate fish in." — Cogan's Haven of Health, ed. i6ii, p. 138. 

" It is lawfull for cocric man to feed vpon what aocuer he is able 
to purchase, except it be vpon those dales whereon eating of flesh 
t> cspccialllc forbidden by the lawes of the rcalme, which order Is 
taken oneltti to the end our numbers of cattell may be the belter 
increased, and that aboundance of fish which the sea yeeldelh, more 
fCenerallie receiued. Beside this, there is great consideration had 
in making of this law for the presentation of the nauie, and main- 
tenance of conucnient numbers of aea faring men. both which 
would otherwise grcatlie decaie, if some mcanes were not found 
whereby they might be Increased." — Harrison, DescrlpU of Eng. , 
part i. p. 144. 

The following menu for a fish day Is given in the Liber Cnre 
Cocorum, p. 54, ed. Morris : 

" For a servise on fysshe day. 

F)Tst while pcse and porray )ion take, 

Cover yy while heryng for goddys sake ; 

Pen cover red heryng, and set abufe. 

And mustard on hcghc, for goddys lafe ; 

ben cover salt salmon on hast, 

Salt ele ^er wvth on ^is course last. 

For ^ secunoe course, so god me glad. 

Take ryse and flctande lignadc, 

pan salt fysshe and alok fysshe lake fou schallc, 

For last of Jis course, so fajrc me falle. 

For Jn; III cours sowpja done fync. 

And also lampruuns in galentyiie, 

Bakun turbut and sawmon Ibake 

Alle frcsshe, and smallc fysshe ^on take 

perwith, als troujtc, spcrlyngcs, and mcnwus witb a 

And locfacs to horn sawcc vcrsancc shal." 
Sec also the Babccs Book, ed. Fumivall, p. 50. 

10. 60. "Scttcth his soulc vpon lixe or on seaacn," that is. risks 
hi* life on the caxt of a die. 

11. " Sit downc Robin and rest thee." I was inclined to think 
that this was ihc burden of some ballad, but Mr. Chappcll, to 
whom I applied. Is of opinion that It was not. 

"An habitation inforccd," etc., i-t. it is better lo settle down, 
even late in life, than not at all. Comp. chap. 10, stanxa 8. p. 19. 

U. 1. For a gre.it portion of the year the only animal food eaten 1 
was in a salted st:iic. In the autumn ai much meat was cured as I 
woDld last the winter; and until the pastures Iiad been for some I 
lime abundant, that is, not antll Midsummer, there were no means ( 
of fattening calllc. After the winter mitnlhs, vmI and bacon wen: | 
Welcomed as the precursors of fresh beef; and those ^ 
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near the sea-coast enjoyed the addition of fresh fish ; but the state 
of the roads prevented the inland parts of the country partaking of 
this benefit. The consumption of fish during Lent and on other 
fast-days, comprising a great part of the year, being expressly 
directed by statute, the people, even after the abolition of the old 
I religion, provided themselves at several large fairs held almost 
I expressly for the sale and distribution of salt-fish. 

12. 3. " Veale and Bakon is the man," i,e, is the proper food, or 
is in season. 

" Martilmas beef," beef killed at Martinmas, and dried for winter 
use. " Biefe salted, dried up in the chimney, Martlemas biefe." — 
Hollyband*s Diet. 1593. See note to 1. 383 of Wallace, in Speci- 
mens of Eng. Literature, ed. Skeat, p. 391. 

" Beefe is a good meate for an Englysshe man, so be it the 
beest be yonge, and that it be not kowe-flesshe ; for olde beefe 
and kowe-flesshe doth ingender melancolye and leporouse hu- 
moures. Yf it be moderatly powderyd, that the groose blode by 
salte may be exhaustyd, it doth make an Englysshe man stro«ge, 
the educacion of hym with it co«syderyd. Martylmas beef, whiche 
is called * hanged beef in the rofe of the smoky howse, is not 
laudable ; it maye fyll the bely, and cause a man to drynke, but it 
is euyll for the stone, and euyll of dygestyon, and maketh no good 
iuce. If a man haue a peace hang3mge by his syde, and another in 
his bely, that the whiche doth hange by the syde shall do hym 
more good, yf a showre of rayne do chaunse, than that the which 
is in his bely, the appetyde of mans sensualyte notwithstandynge." 
— Andrew Boorde's Dyetary, E. E. Text Soc. edit. F. J. Fumivall, 
chap. xvi. 

•• In a hole in the same Rock was three Barrels of nappy 
liquour ; thither the Keeper brought a good Red-Deere Pye, cold 
Roast Mutton, and an excellent shooing-hom of hang*d Martimas 
Biefe." — 1639, John Taylor, Part of this Summers Travels, p. 26. 

** Bacon is good for carters, and plowe men, the which be euer 
labouryng in the earth or dunge ; but and yf they haue the stone 
and vse to eate it, they shall synge * wo be to the pye I ' Where- 
fore I do say that coloppes and egges is as holsome for them as a 
talowe candell is good for a horse mouth, or a peece of powdred 
Beefe is good for a blere eyed mare." — ^A. Boorde, Regyment, fo. 
K iii. b. 

*' As for bacon it is in no wise commended as wholsome, especially 
for students, or such as haue feeble stomacks. But for labouring 
men it is conuenient according to that Latine prouerbe, grosse 
meate for grosse men." — Cogan's Haven of Health, p. 116. 

12. 4. The farmers in old times were greater economists than 
now. ** Old crones and such old things," it seems, fell commonly 
1 to their own share, while the best meat was probably sold. — M. 
Conlpare also 21. i. 
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"All Saints doc laie," etc. All Saints' Day expects or lays 
t for pork and souse, sprats and smelts for the household. 

" When it [the boicj is killed, scalded, and cut out, of his former 
parts is our brawi-nc made, the rest is nothing so fat. and therefore 
It bcurclh the name of sowsc onclic, and is commonly reserved for 
the serving-man ;ind hind, ex('r[>t it please the owner to have anie 
part ther of baked, wliieh are then handed of cusiome after this 
manner. The hinder parts bein^ cut off, they arc first drawnc with 
lard, and then sodden : being sodden, they are sowsed in claret 
wine and vinegcr a ccrleinc space and afterward baked in pasties, 
and eaten of manic in steed of the wild bote, and trulie it is very 
good mcaL The |>estle3 ' may be hange<l u|i a while to drie before 
they be drawnc with lard if you will, and thereby prove the better." 
— Harrison, Dcscrip. of Eng. part ii. p. 11. 

■• Spuriingi are but broad Spraii, uken chiefly on our Northcra 
coast; which being drest and pickled as Anchovaes be in Provence, 
rather surpass them than come behind them in taste and goodness. 
.... AJi for Red Sprats and Sfiurlmgi, I vouchsafe them not the 
name of any wholesome nourishment, or rather of no nourishment 
at all ; corameoding them for nothing, but that tliey are bawdes lo 
enforce appetite and serve well the jioor man's turn to quench 
hunger." — ^Sluflelt, p. 1 69, quoted in The liabces Book, ed. Kumivall. 
"Smett—Spirling or Sparling in Scotland. S.ilmo Spcrlanus."— 
Yarrcll, Names of British Fishes. " A SpcrljTigc, tpimtra, tper- 
liHgus." — Catholicon Anglicum. Sec also Glossary to Specimens 
of Early Eng., cd. Morris and Skcal. 

U. 6. " Embrings." Ember days or weeksi, >et apart for con- 
secrating to God the four seasons of the year, and for imploring 
his blessing by fasting and prayer. They were settled by th« 
Council of Placcntia A.d. loqj. — M. Embring is a more correct 
form, being nearer lo A.S. yvtbrtn. A connexion with Gcr. qualemhtr 
is out of tiic question. 

U. 7. Sec as to the law relating to fasting and fish days, the 
note on 10. 51. 

19. 5. " It is an ill windc tumes none to good," f>. turns lo good 
for none. 

" An yll wvnd that blowth no man sood, 
ITic blower of whych blast i« she ; 
The lythcr luslcs bred of her broode 
Can no way brede good propertye." — Song ag^it' 
Idleness, by John Heywood, circa 1540. 

" Ah I Sirra I it is an old proverb and a Irae 
I aware by the roodc ! 

It is an il wind that blones no man to good." — Marriage 
of Wit and VVttdom, 1570. (^^o'ed la HailUt'i Handbook of 
Proverbs, p. 140. 
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"Leaue anker in mud," ue. drift, and break away from their 
anchorage. 

14. 3. "If great she appereth," %,e, if seen through a dense 
atmosphere, which causes her to appear much larger, it is an indi- 
cation of approaching rain. The reverse is the case when the 
atmosphere is rare, and the orb of the moon appears small. 

14. 4. "Tyde flowing is feared," etc. "The Spaniards think 
that all who die of chronic diseases breathe their last during the 
ebb." — The Doctor, p. 207. Compare also in David Copperfield, 
" Mr. Barkis going out with the tide." Tusser, however, seems to 
mean that it was the flow and not the ebb which was dangerous to 
sick persons. 

16. 8. " He that fast spendeth must need borrow, 

But when he must pay again, then is all the sorrow." — 
MS. of 15th cent, in ReL Antiqua, vol. i. p. 316. 

16. I . September is the month when the annual labours of agri- 
culture begin their round, and it is therefore, justly, put first in the 
Calendar of farming. Some, indeed, take their bargains from 
Lady-day; but this is by no means so convenient as Michaelmas. — M. 

16. 2. The off-going tenant of champion or open field, as is 
still customary, allows the in-coming tenant to summer fallow that 
portion of the ground which is destined for wheat But the occupier 
of woodland or inclosures holds the whole till the expiration of his 
term, unless certain stipulations are made by lease ; and without a 
lease, neither the real interest of the tenant nor the landowner can 
be consulted. — M. 

16. 3. " Buieng or selling of pig in a poke," ue. making a blind 
bargain. 

" A good cochnay coke. 
Though ye loue not to bye the pyg in the poke. 
Yet snatche ye at the poke, that the pyg is in. 
Not for the poke, but the pyg good chepe to wyn." — Hey- 

wood's Dialogue (1546), ed. 1562, part ii. cap. 9. See also Hazlitt's 

Handbook of English Proverbs, p. 413. 

17. I. A gofe is a maw (rick); and the ^v/^-ladder is for the 
thresher to ascend and descend, in order to throw down the sheaves 
with the assistance of the short pitch-forky while the long was prob- 
ably for pitching the straw. The straw-fork and rake were to turn 
the straw from off" the threshed com, and the /an and wing to clean 
it. A cartnave might be required to stand on in this operation. A 
casting shcvd^ such as maltmen use, enables the farmer to select the 
best and heaviest grain for seed, as they always fly farthest if thrown 
with equal force. — M. 

17. 3. A skep is a small basket or wooden vessel with a handle, 
to fetch com in and for other purposes. — M. 

17. 4. *^Apeme is an old provincial pronunciation, adopted from 
a still oXdeinapem ornappem; and Halliwell observes, iYidXnappem 
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is Mill the pronunciation in the North of England. This word ii 
interesting as iltiutratmg two points: (i) the shifting of r, so that 
the various pronunciations of ap^m and afirvn correspond to the 
variations in'J for 6irJ, and btirj for MA; and (i) the loss of tbc 
initial M ; for aptvn is for Kr. nafurptt, a large niij>iciD ; see Rotjue- 
fort and Wedgwood. Naptron, without n and t, is apron ; without 
n and o, it is a/*rw."— R,-v. Waller W. Skeat in N. & Q. 1869. 

" To make whylc lethyre. Take halfc an unce of whytc coperose 
and di. ;- of alome, and salle-peter the mowntancc of the yolkc of 
an rggc, and yf thou wollc have thy akynnc thykke, lake of whctmcle 
ij bandfullc, •'>nd that is sufficient for a galonc of water: and if thou 
wollc have thy skynnc rj-nnvng, lake of ry mcle ij handfuUe, and 
grynd allc thyes suites smale. and caste hem into lewke wanne 
water, and let heme mett logedyre, and so alle in cwene wanne 
water put therein thy skynne. And if hit be a velomc skynne, lett 
hit be thercinne a daj-s and a nyjies . . . and if bit be a parche- 
mcnl Bk>-ne, let hit ly thercinne iv days and iv ny}tes ; . . . thanne 
take coperose of the whytlcst the quantity of ij bcnys for j skynne 
and tbc yolkc of j egge, and brcke bit into a dysitc, and than put 
water over the f)Tr, and put thcreinnc thy coi>cras, and than put 
thy )'olke in thy skyne. and nib hit alle abowtc, and thanne Icy thy 
skynne in the iieyde water, and let hit ly, ut dictum eat." — From the 
Porkington MS. ijth cent. 

17. 5. A Pannel and Fed have this dilTcrcn^o, the one is mnch 
shorter than the other, and raised before and behind, and serves 
for small burdens; Ibe other is longer and made for Burdi^ns of 
Com. TluTse are fastened with a leathern Gin, called a Wantye. 
— T. R, Miss Mitfonl, in her " Rccul lections," writes that her 
(atber, wbo used to nde a favourite gentle blood-mare, had a pad 
constructed, perched and slriijiped upon which, and encircled by 
bis arm, she used to accompany him. 

17. 6. Acattorwagon whose wheclsare hooped and clouted with 
iron is called in Lincoln a thed-fort or thod-wam. In the Paston 
Letters, ed. (lairdner, vol. ii. p. 145, we have "clot M0ii"vbooU 
tipped with iron. "Clowte of a shoo, /iWonHflt."— Prompt. Fuv. 
Cf. Milton, Comui, L 634. : 

" The doll swain 
Treads on it daily with bis clouted shoon." 
In lancashira a *' Clout-nail " is a large nail used for fixing iron 
tl^tli on the wooden axle-trees of carts. 

17. 7. "Ten sacks," each holding a coome or four bushels, an 
only sufficient for a single load of wheal ; but fanni were not *o 
large, nor tbc piodnce so great when Tusscr wrote. 

A fimlUng Aa>i is a barbed iron for drawing firing from the wood 
stack.— M. 

17. q, "A nads"<-aii adie. an instance (like a nall<-an awl. 
above) of the « of the article being Joined to the following voweL 
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Similarly we have "atte nale"=at the ale-house, a corruption of 
A.S. aet "tan ale. — See Piers Plowman, ed. Skeat, B. Text, Prologue, 
1. 43. So in Sir Thomas More's Workes, 1557, p. 709, we have "A 
verye nodypoll nydyote " for idiot. Other instances of the prefixed 
n are " nonce, a nother, nagares (=augers)." Cf. *'One axe, a bill, 
iiij nagares^ ij hatchettes, an ades," etc. — Shakspereana Genealogica, 
1869, p. 472. 

** A Douercourt beetle " is explained by Dr. Mavor as " one that 
is large (like the rood of Dover once so celebrated) and capable 
of making a great noise," and he adds that "there is an old 
proverb * A Dover Court : all speakers and no hearers.' " But this 
explanation is entirely erroneous : there is no reference whatever 
to Dover, but, as the following extract will show, a Dovercourt beetle 
simply means one made of the wood of the elms of Dovercourt in 
Essex, which were celebrated for their soundness and lasting 
qualities : " Of all the elms that euer I saw, those in the south side 
of Doner court, in. Essex neere Harwich, are the most notable, for 
they growe, I meane, in crooked maner, that they are almost apt 
for nothing else but nauie timber, great ordinance, and beetels ; and 
such thereto is their naturall qualitie, that being vsed in the said 
behalfe, they continue longer, and more long than anie the like 
trees in whatsoeuer parcell else of this land, without cuphar,* shak- 
ing or cleaning, as I find." — Harrison, Descr. of Eng. part i. p. 341. 

17. 10. In the Hist, of Hawsted, Suffolk, by Sir J. Cullum, 2nd 
ed. p. 216, we are told that there, in the 14th century, oxen were as 
much used as horses ; and, in ploughing heavy land, would go 
forward where horses would stop. "A horse kept for labour ought 
to have every night the 6th part of a bushel of oats ; for an ox, 3 J 
measures of oats, 10 of which make a bushel, are sufficient for a 
week." 

17. II. "The ploughstaff* is alluded to by Strutt (Manners and 
Customs, ii. 12) : *The ploughman yoketh oxen to the plough, and 
he holdeth the plough-stilt p.^. principal hale or handle] in his left 
hand, and in his right hand the ploughstaff to break the clods.' 
See plate 32 (vol. i.) in, Strutt, and the picture of a plough at work 
prefixed to Mr. Wright's edition of Piers the Plowman, copied from 
MS. T. [MS. R. 3. 14, Trin. Coll. Camb.]."— Piers Plowman, ed. 
Skeat, B. vi. 105. 

17. 13. " Hoigh de la roy," that is, excellent or proper; but why, 
I cannot say. 

17. 14. A cradle is a three-forked instrument of wood, on 
which the com is caught as it falls from the scythe, and thus is laid 
in regular order. It is heavy to work with ; but is extremely useful 
for cutting barley or oats, which are intended to be put into 
sheaves. — M. 

17. 17. Tar was the common salve for all sores in cattle. "Two 

^ Cracking. 
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pounds of tar to a pound of pitch," is a good compositii 
vhcep marks. — M . " Ever)- shepherd used to carrj- a lur-box, caltvd 
a larrt-hoytte in th^ Chester Plays, p. iii, or a Itrrt -p/nvghi (^tar 
pouch) in P. PI. Crcde, I. 618. It held a salvo containing tar which 
was used fot anointing sores in sheep. Compare 
" Hearc is tarro in a pottc 
To hcalc from the rottc." — Chester Plays, p. 110. 
See also Wislorf of Agriculture and Prices in England, by J. £. 
Thorold Rogers, vol. i. p. ji. Note to P. Plowman, cd. Skcat, C. 
X. 161-164. 

17, 18. ■• Scaled and true," i.t. certified and stamped as correct. 
In Liber Aibus, ed, Riley, p. zjj. we read : " No brcwster or 
Uvcmcr shall sell from henceforth by any measure but the gallon, 
poUlc. and quart ; and that these shall be italtd witji the seal of 
the Aldennan," etc. Sec also tbo Statute of Scaled Measures, id. 
p. »9o. 

18. g. Striking is the last ploughing before the seed is com- 
mitted lo the ground; previously to whidi the ridges are to be 
harrowed. 

16. ij. "Sowc barlic and dredge," In the 13th ccntuiy the 
grain crops chiefly cultivated in England were wheal, "berecom," 
tfn>£p, or a mixture of vetches and oals, beans and pease. The 
regiuations for the brewers of Paris in 115* prescribe that Uiey 
■hall brew only " dc grains, c'cst A savoir d'orge de mcsluel, et de 
dragit." " Drtdgi mauli, malt made of oats, mixed with barley 
malt, of which they make an excellent quick sort of drink." — Bp. 
Kcnnett's Gloss. "A mixture of ond-s and barley ; and at present 
used very tcUlom in mailing." — T, R. " Dragie nux chevaux, mo- 
vender of diver* *orls of pulse mixed together." — Cotgrave. From 
Way's Notes in Prompt. Parv. s. v. Dr.iggc. 

18. 14. 17. ij. "Mother, moetbcr." This word is derived by 
Sir H. Spelman from Danish ni<vr'=an nnroarrivd girl. " Putra, 
a woman chylde, callyd in Caaibnfdgcshyre a modJtr." "Fupa, 
a range wenche, a gyrlc. a mtcddtr:' — Elyot's Lat. Did. 1538. 
" FOit, a maid, girlc. motldtr, lassc." — Cotgrave. Ben Jonson uses 
the word in his "Akhymist": "A«-ay, yon talk like a foolish 
maulktr." — Act iv. sc. 7. Richird Bromv also lias it in the Eng. 
Moor, Act iii. sc. i. : 

P. " I am a mollur, that do want a service. 

Qu. O, thou*rt a Norfolk woman (cry thee mercy.) 

Where maids are molhtrt, and mofhtri arc maids." 
*• I have been informed by an intelligent friend, who is a native of I 
Norfolk, that on a certain trial in th^t county, it was aiiked who was I 
the evidence of what had been stated. Tlie answer was. 'A flni/A*r(] 
playing on a plancJiard.' The Judge was nonplussed, till the I 
meaning was explained, namely, 'A giil playing on the door.'"— M. * 

16. 14. Foiby (Vocab. 1830) says: "Crow-keeper, a boy on- 
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ployed to scare crows from new sown land. Lear, in his madness, 
says : ' That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper.' Besides 
lustily whooping, he carries an old gun, from which he cracks a 
little powder, and sometimes puts in a few stones, but seldom hits, 
and still seldomer kills a crow." Cf. Romeo and Juliet, Act i. sc. 4: 
" Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper." 

16. 16. A Marsh Wall is a Sea bank, made with considerable 
slope to sea-ward, which is called a Break or Breck; it is faced with 
Turf which sometimes is worn by the sea, or Holes made in it by 
Crabs, etc. The Foreland is a piece of Land that lies from the 
foot of the Bank to Sea-ward, and must be well look'd after, that 
it wear not away or come too near the Bank (as the Workmen term 
it).— T. R. 

16. 22. A brawner should be kept cool and hard, which en- 
creaseth his shield, as the skin of the shoulder is called. — M. 

16. 23. Measles in hogs are small round globules or pustules 
that lie along the muscles ; and are occasioned by uncleanness and 
want of water. — M. 

16. 24. The retting of hemp, as it is called, should be done with 
care. It should be taken out of the water as soon as it begins to 
swim. The smell left by hemp and flax is extremely unpleasant, as 
travellers in the flax districts of the North of Ireland well know. 

16. 28. " In time of plenty of mast, our red and fallow deere 
will not let to participat thereof with our hogs, more than our 
nete : yea, our common pultrie also, if they may come vnto them. 
But as this abundance dooth prooue verie pernicious vnto the first, 
so the egs which these latter doo bring foorth (beside blackenesse 
in color and bittemesse of tast,) haue not seldome beene found to 
breed diuerse diseases vnto such persons as haue eaten of the 
same." — Harrison, Descrip. of Eng. part i. p. 339. 

16. 31. If your dog sets chaunting (crying) these lawless hogs, 
haunting (or frequenting) your fields so often, he does you a benefit. 

16. 34. Shaken timber is such as is full of clefts and cracks. 

Bestcrvoe and stick it, is to lay the boards neatly on each other, 
with sticks between, to admit the air. 

16. 37. The hook and line is a cord with a hook at its end to 
bind up anything with, and carry it away. — M. 

18. 3. " Flaies," probably a misprint in the edition of 1580 for 
flails^ which is the reading of the other editions. 

18. 32. Cotgrave has : " Hastiveau, a hasting apple or peare ;" 
and " Hastivel, as Hastiveau ; or a soon-ripe apple, called the St. 
John's apple." Lacroix (Manners, Customs, etc., during the Middle 
Ages, p. 116) mentions " hastiveau, an early sort of pear." 

18. 48. " Vergis and perie." "Verjuice is well known to be the 
juice of Crabs, but it is not so much taken notice of, that for 
strength and flavour it comes little short if not exceeds lime-juice." 
— T. R. " Verjuice, or green juice, which, with vinegar, formed 
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the essential basts of sauces, and is now extracted from a species 
of f;rcen gmpc, which never ripens, was origfinalty the juice of 
sorrel: anotlier sort was extracted by poun<ling the green blades of 
wheat." — L&CToix, Manners, Customs and Dress, during the Middle 
Ages. p. 167. 

18. ji. Make up your hed^fes with brambles and holly. "Set no 1 
bar"=pul no limit, do not leave off planting quicksets while the I 
months have an K in their names. See chap. 35. stanza 6, p. 77, I 
and note to ig. 33. ' 

IB. I. Laying up here signifies the first plowing, for Barley it 
is often plow'd, so a.t that a Ridge-tKtlk in the middle is covered by 
two opposite furrows. — T. R. 

19. 1. By Fallow is understood a Winter-fallow, or bringing 
Ground to a Uarley Season, — T. R. 

19. 9. " Dramhnm " parish, in Essex, in which Cattiwade is 
situated, and the place where Tusscr first commctjced farming. 
The average j-icid of com in his time was. on each acre well tilled 
and dressed, twenty bushels of whe:tt, thirty-two of barley, and 
forty of oats and pulse. 

18. II. Wheat does not thrive well either on very poor or very 
rich land. If the land is pttUd or poor, the grain is humi or itrtlit, 
and Hfiroud (too heavily manured), the grain is apt to run to straw. 

19. 17. "There grows in several parts of Africi, Asia, and 
America, a kind of com called Mays, and such as we commonly 
name 7'Kri<v wheal. They make bread of it, which is bard of 
digestion, heavy in llie slomai:h, and does not agree with any but 
lucU as are of a robust and hail constitution." — A Treatise on 
Foods, by Mons. L. Lemcry, London, 1704, p. 71. 

19- 10. Brtadfomt and dnnkeom tnean wheal and barley, the first 
being used for the making of bread, the second for malting pur- 
potdi. Mr. IVacock, in hi* Glonsarr of Manlcy, etc., lian: "Bnai- 
oim. com to be grounil into hnadmtal {i.t. flour with onlv a portion 
of the bran taken out. from which brown bread is made) ; not to 
b« used for finer purposes. It is a common custom of farmers, 
when they engage a bailiff, to give him a certain sum of money per 
annum, and to allow him also his hrtadtom at 401. per <]uarter." 
Cf. Piers Plowman, C. Test, Pauus ix. 6t : "A boussci of hni' 

19. 30. Hnzlilt give* as a proverb: "To play the devil in the 
bolmong." An acre of bulllmong land was worth 33^. fi/. ; see 
57- J9- 

19. 33. According to Norden (Surveyor's Dialogue, 1607, p. ijq) 
the best mode of making a quickset hedge is as follows: "Ihe 
plants i>f whiteihome, mixed here and them with okc and ash " ; if 
the plants arc not esisily procured. th<-n "the berries of the white 
or hawlhtrme, acoroes, ash keye« mixed together, and the^c wrought 
twasA Dp in a rope of straw, wit serve, but they will be some- 
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what longer in growing. Make a trench at the top or in the edge 
of the ditch, and lay into it some fat soyle, and then lay the rope 
all along the ditch, and cover it with good soile also, then cover it 
with the earth, and ever as any weedes or grasse begins to grow, 
pull it off and keepe it as cleane as may be from all hindrances, 
and when the seeds begin to come, keepe cattle from bruising them, 
and after some two or three yeares, cut the yong spring by the 
earth, and so will they branch and grow thick, and if occasion serve, 
cut them so again alwayes, preserving the oake and ashe to become 
trees." The best time to lay the berries in this manner is "in 
September or October^ if the berries be fully ripe." 

19. 34. A "porkling" was worth 28^/. at the time. See 57. 39. 
19. 37. With reference to the "daintiness" of the Flemings, 
many of whom were settled on the East coast, compare the follow- 
ing: 

" Now here and bacon bene fro Pruse ibrought 
Into Flaundres, as loved and fere isoughte ; 
Osmonde,^ coppre, bowstaffes, stile,* and wex, 
Peltre-ware,' and grey, pych, terre, borde, and flex. 
And Coleyne threde, fustiane, and canvase, 
Corde, bokeram ; of olde tyme thus it wase. 
But the Flemmyngts, amonge these thinges dere, 
In comen lowen * beste bacon and here. 
Thus arre they hogges ; and drynkyn wele ataunt ; • 
Farewel, Flemynge I hay, harys, hay, avaunt ! " — 

Wright's Political Songs, ii. 171. 
19. 38. Light fire^ as it is termed, is still used in Norfolk. — M. 
19. 39. " Bowd eaten malt." " The more it be dried (yet must 
it be doone with soft fire) the sweeter and better the malt is, and 
the longer it will continue, whereas if it be not dried downe (as 
they call it), but slackelie handled, it will breed a kind of worme, 
called a wiuell^ which groweth in the floure of the come, and in 
processe of time will so eat out it selfe, that nothing shall remaine 
of the graine but euen the verie rind or huske." — Harrison, 
Description of England, part i. pp. 156-7. R. Holme says that 
" the Wievell eateth and devoureth com in the gamers ; they are 
of some people called bowds'' — Acad, of Arm. Bk. ii. p. 467. "Brak 
is a maner of flye, short and brodissh, and in a sad husc, blak hed, 
in shap mykel toward a golde bowde, and mykhede • of twyis and 
)?ryis atte moste of a gold bowdcy a chouere, o\eT vulgal can y non 
)?erfore." — Arandel MS. 42, f. 64. The name gold bowde probably 
denotes a species of Chtysomela^ Linn. Way, in Prompt. Parv. 

19. 40. See note on "A Medicine for the Cowlaske," p. 4. 
Sloes gently baked in an oven are best preserved. They are an 

1 A kind of iron. « Steel. » Hides. 

* Love. * So much. • Size. 
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lellent snd cheap remedy for laxity of the bowels, in men or 
Uc, if judiciously used- — M. 

to. I. Dr. Mavor suggests ihat as Tusscr is pretty correct in his 
he probably wrote fctM/}' originaiiy. In Tegge's Korme of 
780, p. tir, are given two recipes for the prevention of 
Rulyng in Vcnisoun. 

50. t6. "Sluuer." &'«Mr is the term now applied to the coarser 
bay made of clovur and artificial grasses, which is kept for the 
winler feed of cattle. But in Shakespeare's time the artificial | 
grasses were not known in England, and were not introduced till 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. In Cambridgeshire 

I am informed thai hay made in this manner is not called "stover" 
till the seeds have been threshed out. In the sixteenth century the 
word was apparently used to denote any kind of winter fodder 
except Krass hay. Compare 

■ Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep. 
And flat meads thatch'd with st<mir, them to keep."— Shak- 
•, Tempest, Act iv. sc. t ; and Drayton, Polyolbion. zsv. 145, 
"And others from their Carres, are busily about. 
To <lraw out Sedge and Reed, for Thatch and Stover fit." 
;r" is enumerated by Ray among the South- and East-Country 
words as used in Essex, and is to be found in Moor's Suffolk Words 
aad Forty's Vocabulary of East Anglic. 
SL I. See note on ii. 4. 

81. 3. In cleaning com for s*ni, eatting or throwing it with a 
tatting thmvl (sec 1 7- 1 J from one he-ap to another, in ordej to select 
the hravirrt grains, which will always go farthest, is an cxcelleni 
practice: but in mailing, this is not necessar)', as the light grains 
mm! scc<1s of weeds may be skimmed off in the cistern. — M. 

51. 5. Wheat is well known to work belter in grinding and 
bakinR after it has undergone a natural heal in the rick or mow. 

'heat that is threshed early keeps with dithcully. — M. 
21. 10. "Raucningcurre*" seem to have bern.-isgrcatanuisanoe 
Tt»»cr's time as at present, m spite of what Dr. Mavor terms one 
the " few patriotic taxes which we have to boast of." 
81. 11. St. Edmund's Day (loth November) may probably be the 
iper lime for planting garlic and beans ; but why the moon I 
luld be " in the wane" wc arc not informed, though, according J 
', " thereon hangeth a thing." The moon was formerly 
to extend her power over nil nature, and not over the 
weather only. 

Tlie farmer who " looks to thrive " must " have an eye." ■ 
lo hit bani. but also to the cruel habits or tricks of his f 
; otherwise he may find his cattle maimed or otherwise 
lured, and his |>ouhry made " to plaJe tappic vp taile," a cant ex- 
mc.ming lo tumble head over heels. Cf. the Scotch 
coup yotu crecb." 
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tL 1 5. Tb« teatbem bottle, from its siir, mixst have been a most 
a>n,Ten:«it vehicle for the remoral of corn and other stolen propertT. 

21. 22. Out author does not appear to haTc had anj idea of the 
i»e of 900C as a top-dressing^ to land, bat its valise is nov weQ 
on^ieT'tood, as one of the greatest xmprovexs of cold, mossr grass- 
lands. 

2L 23. It is leanness and ill-dressing that occasioD nits and lice, 
not the state of the weather when ther are taken to house. 

tSL 25, L 7. There is a mistake in the printing of this line: 
th<;re should be no parenthesis, and the word er shoold be omitted. 
Thus the lines will read : 

** Fat hog or je kill it. 
Or else je doo spill it." 

23. 4. The rack oaght to be accessible on aD sides, and perhaps 
high enough for small cattle to escape nnder it frcmi their more 
powerful adversaries. — M. 

** Barihr Wedgwood includes this under htrtk, the seaman's term 
for snug anchorage for themselves or their vessels. See Glossarr. 

23. 7. Qi. ** A fires-hird^ for that she sat continuallv br the fire 
side." — ^Tom Tell-Trothe's New Yeare's Gift, New Shakspere Soc 
ed. Fumivall, p. 12. 

23. 9. '^ Beath.'' Bathing at the Fire, as it is commonly called, 
when the wood is jet unseasoned, sets it to what purpose you think 
fit.— T. R. 
. 23. 24. "Camping.** "Goals were pitched 150 or 200 yards 
' apart, formed of the thrown-off clothes of the competitors.** Each 
party had two goals 10 or 15 yards apart. The parties, 10 to 15 
aside, stand in line facing their own goals and each other, at 10 
yards distance, midway between the goals and nearest that of their 
adversaries. An indifferent spectator throws up the ball — the size 
of a cricket ball — ^midway between the confronted players, whose 
object is to seize and convey it between their own goals. The 
shock of the first onset to catch the falling ball is very great, and 
the player who seizes it speeds home pursued by his opponents, 
through whom he has to make his way, aided by the jostlings of 
his own sidesmen. If caught and held, or in imminent danger of 
it, he throws ihe ball, but must in no case gti^e it, to a comrade, 
who, if it be not arrested in its course, or he be jostled away by 
his eager foes, catches it, and hurries home, winning the game or 
snoich if he contrive to carry, not throw, it between the goals. A 
holder of the ball caught with it in his possession \oses di snoich. At 
the loss of each of these the game recommences after a breathing 
time. Seven or nine snatches are the game, and these it will some- 
times take two or three hours to win. Sometimes a large football 
was used, and the game was then called *' kicking camp,^ and if 
played with the shoes on, ^^ savage camp,^* — Abridged from Major 
Moor*8 Description. 
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tavi it prevailed, in his time, most in Norfolk, Suffolk, i 
Essex. It was new lo Sir T. Browne on his sMtUng in Norfolk, 
and is not mentioned by Stratt amon^t the " Sports and Pastimes 
of the English People.'' 

Mr. Spurdcns. in his Supplement to Forby's Vocabulair, remarks: 
"The contests were not onfrequcntly fatal to many of Ihe combat- 
ants. I have heard old |i(.Ts<)ni speak of a celebrated Camping, 
Norfolk against SulTulk. on Diss Common, with 300 on each side. 
Before the ball was thrown up, the Norfolk men inquired tauntingly 
of the Suffolk men if they had brought their coffins. The Suffolk 
men after fourteen bourv were the victors. Nine deaths were the 
result of the contest within a fortnight. These were called yffA/;"n^ 
tamps, for much buxing was priictiwed in them." Cf. 
"This faire floure of womanhccd 
Hath two pappys also smalle, 
Bolsieryd out of fcnghth and breed, 

Lychc a large Qampyng ball." — Lydgatc. 

Camping Land was a piece of ground act apart for the game. A 
field abntting on the churchyard at SwiUTham was willed for the 
purpose by the Rector in I47*- At East Bilncy and Stowmarket 
are pieces of ground still called Camping land. Sir John Cullum, 
in his "Hisior)- of Hawstead, Suffolk." describes the Camping-pightU 
as mentioned A.D. 1+06. "Cam/aroi plcyarat foott balle.i'aM^vn 
or ehampyon." — Prompt. Parv. "Camping is Foot Ball playing, at 
which they are very dextrous in Norfolk; and so many People 
running up and down a piece of ground, without doubt evens and 
saddens it, so that the Root of the Grass hus firm. . . . The | 
lianpUng of so many People drives also the Mole away." — ^T. R. 

U. 3. " All quickly forgot as a play on a stage." Comp. Shak* 
spcre, As you lake it. Act il. sc. ; : " All the world's a BUze." etc., 
and Merchant of Venice, Act i. sc. 1, where Antonio calls the world 
"A stage where every man must play a part." "Tolus mondus 
agit histrionem," from a fragment of Pctronius, is said to have 
been the motto on the Globe Theatre. Caideron wrote a play 
called Et Tcatro del Mundo (The Theatre of ibe World). It is 
remarkable for containing the lines : 

" Kn cl teatro del mundo 
Todos son rcprcscntantcs," i.*. in the stage of 
tfas world all men are players. — W. W. S. In thcoldplayof Damoa 
' ~ 'lias (Dodslcy's Old Plays, cd. Kaxlitt, iv. ji) tiic following 

rtbagoras said that this world was like a stage, 
'icre many play their parLs : ibe lookers on, the sage 
ilusopbers are, said he, whose pan is (o learn [cem-" 

The manners of all nations, and thi; good from the lud to dts- 
The same comparison ocean also in Dun Quixote, |iart ii. cap. is. 
See oolo lo 60. 1. 
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26. I . Psalm cxliv. 4. 

26. 3. "Atrop." "The fatall sisters," Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos, daughters of Erebus and the Night, were supposed to 
spin out the life of man as it were a long thread, which they drew 
out in length, till his fatal hour had arrived ; but if by any other 
casualty his days were shortened, then Atropos was said to have cut 
the thread in two. Hence the old verse : " Clotho colum bajulat, 
Lachesis trahit, Atropos occat." 

27. 4. ** Euer among," an expression of frequent occurrence in 
Early English, meaning " constantly, continually." Compare the 
Mod. Eng. " all the while." In a Carol of the fifteenth century, 
we read : 

** Thys endus nyjth 
I saw a sy^th, 

A stare as bryjt as day ; 
And ever among 
A mayden song 

Lullay, by by, lullay.** 
And in another : 

" Our der Lady she stod hym by, 
And wepe water ful bytterly. 
And terys of blod ever among" 

28. 4. "As onely of whom our comfort is had." The expression 
is obscure, but the meaning is clear : as the only one from whom 
our comfort (or strength) is derived. 

29. 2. " Good husbands," that is, good husbandmen or farmers. 
29. 3. "Then lightly," an old form of expression. Tusser means 

that poor people are then probably or generally most sorely oppressed. 
Cf. " Short summer lightly has a forward spring." — Shakspere, 
Richard IH. Act iii. sc. i. 

81. 3. " Few Capons are cut now except about Dorking in Surrey; 
they have been excluded by the turkey, a more magnificent, but 
perhaps not a better fowl." — Pegge's Forme of Cury, ed. 1780, p. 19. 

32. I. " Vpon the tunc of King Salomon." Mar. 4, 1559, there 
is a receipt from Ralph Newberry for his licence for printing a 
ballad called " Kynge Saloman," Registr. Station. Comp. Lond. 
notat. A fol. 48a. Again in 1562, a licence to print "iij balletts, 
the one entituled ' Newes oute of Kent ; ' the other, a * Newe ballat 
after the tune of Kynge Solomon ; * and the third, * Newes oute of 
Heaven and Hell.'" — Hid, fol. 75a. Again, ibid, "Crestenmas 
Carowles auctorisshed by my lord of London." A ballad of Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba is entered in 1567, ibid, fol. i66a. — 
Warton*s Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, vol. iii. p. 428. 

32. 4, 1. 7. There is some confusion here, although the sense is 
clear ; probably we should read, " and flies from sinne," etc. 

33. 32. "Michel cries," i,e, to delay the operation of cutting, 
and therefore the cries of the animals, till Michaelmas, will have 
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P the ciTi^cI of getting them into such condition as belter to please 
the butchers' eyes. 

33. ]6. "Bukbin," a double diniinultve=^/-<«it-/i*, cf. mait- 
ik-iti. 

" For ten mark men sold a little bulchin ; 
I.itille less mm tolde a boiikc of a motoun : 
Men gaf livetcn schtllynges for a goos or a hen." — R, de 
\ firunne's Chronicle, ed. Heamc, i. r 74. Sec also Langtofl, p. 1 74. 
ind Middlcion, iii. 514. 
81. 1. " Apricot ; " in Shalupere, and in other writers nf that 
• century, apricock ; in older writers abricot and abrecocke ; from I.. 
^fnttoqua or /i/iw(j<-(«= early, from the fruit having been considered 
■ to be an c^rljr peach. A passage in. Pliny (Hist. Nat. xv. ti) ex- 
K|riains it* name : " Post autuninum maturescunl Pcrsica, xstale 
^^funxiit, intra ucx annos reperta." Alartial also refers to it in the 
■TeUowing words : 

" Villa matcrins fuetamus pnecoqna ramis. 

Nunc in adoptivis persica cara sumus." — Liber xiii. 

, . 46. The English, although they take their word from the 

French, at first restored the k, and afterwards adopted tlic French 

Ktermination, afiricoi. —Sc^: a paper on the word in N. & Q. for No- 

Iveniber ij, 1850. " I account the lyAite ptart-plum Uotkt the best 

I to Jnoculult Aftneock buds upon, although thejr may be done upon 

Bother P/nm-ticth with Kood successe. if tliey be good juycie stocks, 

■<able to give a good nourishment, for Apietock Irta require much 

^aourishmcnt." — Austen's Treatise on Fniit Trees, rb57, p. 57. 

lotgrave [h'r. Diet.) gives, "Abricot: m. The Abricot, or Apricocke 

"urn." Minxhen (Span. Diet. 1559) has, "AJbarcoquc. or Alvar- 

■que, m. an apricockc." Compare Midsummer Night's Dream, 

.I.1&9: " Feed him with apricucks and dewhcrries ; and Rich. 

tl. Ad iii. sc. 4, 19 : " Go bind you up yon dangling apricockc." 

"" "Boollesse." In the Gret« Herball hotayt, in Pn>mpl- 

Prunas communis, Huds.; var. insititia, L. In Bacon's 

■idn. the name is spell " huUiut." 

"Cbcties." Austen, in his Treatise on Frait Trees, Ox- 



^t6i|7, p. 56. enumerate* the following kinds of cherries; 

s FlxndtTt Ckrrry, most generally plnnlc<!, is a great bcari 

The May Chtrria are tender, and the treeit must be set ii 



n place. The Blatk-harl Chtny. a vety speciall fmit. and a great 
"^bearing frtiit, and doubtlcssc exceeding proper to prusse for wine 
either to drink of ilsclfc. or lo mix the juycc with CiJrt to Rive it a 
tplaur as Clarnl-ivimi, it being of a dt^ejpc red, and a small quantity 
of It will coltiur a gallon of t^r or W%iit winr. 'Vhcn is a Ckrrry 
>B call the gnat htaring Cktrry of M. Klilleu. It may very well be 
lllcd the grtat Uanr, (ut the trees svldome fayle of great store of 
rnits, although in a cold and shar]i ft|iring." 
, M. A. " Chestnuu." Often spelt, but improperly, tkttnui, as 

17 
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though the cheese-V^'^ nut. From the O. Fr. Chasiaigney and the 
Ital. Casiagna, we learn its true derivation, namely from Castanaa 
in Thessaly, its native place. 

84. 7. "Comet plums "=:comel plums; called also cornel cherry. 
O. Fr. comilUf now comouille, L. Lat. comoliuniy from Lat. comus=i2i 
cornel cherry tree. 

84. 8. ** The DamascO'p/um is a good fruit and the trees beare 
well." — ^Austen's Treatise on Fruit Trees, 1657. 

84. 9. Andrew Boorde, in his Introduction of Knowledge, ed. 
Fumivall, p. 283, says : ** Fylberdes be better than hasell nuttes ; yf 
they be newe, and taken from the tree, and the skyn or the pyth 
pulled of, they be nutrytyue, and doth increase fatnes." 

84. 10. "Goose beries." Dr. R. A. Prior says: "From the 
Flemish kroes or kruys heriCj Swed. krusbdr, a word that bears the two 
meanings of * cross-' and ' frizzle-berry,* but was given to this fruit 
with the first meaning, in reference to its triple spine, which not 
unfrequently presents the form of a cross. This equivocal word 
was misunderstood and taken in its other sense of * frizzle-berry,' 
and translated into German and herbalist Latin as * krausel-htere! 
and * uva crispa^ The Fr. groseille and Span, grosella are corrup- 
tions of Ger. krailseiy 

84. II." Some Authors aflSrme that there have been Vine-yards 
in England in former times, though they be all destroyed long 
since. Divers places retaine the name of Vine yards still, at Brom- 
well Ahhy in Norfolke and at Elie in Cambridgshiere which afforded 
Wine ; what else is the meaning of these old Rimes .^ 

* Quatuor sunt Elie, Lantema, Capella Mariae 
Et molendinum, nee non dans Vinea vinum.' 
Englished thus : 

* Foure things of Elie Towne much spoken are. 
The Leaden Lanthom, Maries Chappell rare. 
The mighty Mil-hill in the Minstre field, 
And fruitful Vine-yards which sweet wine doe yeeld.' 
And doubtlesse men might plant Vines with good successe, to make 
good wine even with us. There are many kinds of Vines, but I 
know none so good, and fit for our climate as the Parsley Vine or 
Canada Grape, we see by experience yearly it beares abundance of 
fruit unto perfection. And whosoever would plant Vines in England 
I think he cannot meet with a better kind than the Parsley Vine 
both for hearing and goodnesse. The Fox grape is a faire large Fruit 
and a very great bearer although not of so much esteem as divers 
others. The Frantiniack Grape is of great accompt with many, and 
is a speciall fruit where it comes to perfect ripenesse, which it 
hardly does, except the Vine be set upon the South-wall where it 
may have much sun. The Red and White Muskadine Grape are 
speciall fruits and beare very well, and come to perfect ripenesse if 
the Vine grow upon the South-wall or upon the Easte-wall which 
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is bcsl ncit. 

otiicr kinds of good grapps, and ihe fruits are hetttt or worn accord 
ing U> the ptatt they grow in : If ibcy have mutk tun, and be well 
ordtnd, ihc fmit will be b<lttr and sooner ript" — Antitcn's Treatise 
of Fntit Trees, 1657. . 

M. 11. " Tbcrc arc very many kinds of flumt, many more than 
of Clierries. I L-stccme the MutlU Plum one of the best, being 
a fairo large black plum, and of a» excellent rellish, and the Irca 
Uan ahtnJan/fy. The Daniazccno also is an excellent fruit. The 
ytcifi and Prtmorden Plum-trees arc very grtal bearing ttttt, and the 
fniiu pleasant and good. The Whitr Ptart-plum-ttotkt arc accounted 
the bext, and the Damnit'Sioch the worst for grafting npon."— 
JM. p. j7. 

M. 13. ■' Hurtillberies ( = Whortleberries) called 'Hurts' for 
thortness at Godalming. I suspect this may be connected with 
llurtiDoor, the name of a dale near Godalming." — Note by Rev. 
W. W. Skcat. "'Hurtilbcrrics' for " whortleberries,' itself a cor- 
ruption for ' myrtleberrics.' " — Dr. IVior, Popular Names of British 
Plant*, 1870. 

84. 14. " Medlars, called in Normandy and Anjou nutlier, from 
Lat. mttpilut, but us llic vert) misltr became in English mtddir, so 
this fruit also, although a word of dilTerent origin, took a </ for un ^ 
and became Mtdlar." — Ibid. 

"The Kcmclls [of mcdlers] bruised to dust, and drunk in liquor 
(opecially where Parsly roots have been steeped), doc mightily 
drive out Htoncs and gnivcll from the kidneycs.' — Austen, Treatise 
on Fruit Trees, i6s7i P- '+• 

34. ij. " The /«>■« 0/ MuiUrriti in knownc by experience to be 
a good remedy for a sore moulh. or throat, such as arc perfectly 
rijw relax the belly, but the unripe (especially dry'd) arc said to 
bind exceedingly, and therefore are given to such as have Liula amd 
FtHJc*t."~nid. p. 8*. 

S4. 16. " I'cai h. in old works spelt Pcskc, Pccsk, Peshe, and 
Peclie, O. Fr- pttthi, L. Penita. formerly called matum pinitum-=. 
Persian apple, (rum whi<'h the Arabs furmed their name for It with 
tlic prefix r/or <r/,and thence the Siianish alberthigo." — Dr. R. A. Prior. 

Auftcn, in bis work already quoted, says (p. 58); "Of PtaeAa 
there are divers kinds. 1 know by experience the Nutwug and 
tttuangtoH Ptofhti to be excellent fruits, especially the ivutmtg 
Peach/' 

14. 18. F.vidcntly a mtiprini for Peare-plums, which is the read- 
ing of all the later editions- Austen, in his Treatise on Fruit Trcea. 
rccomraends that Peaches be gnUled on plum stocks, such as the 
}Viiti Prart-plum'Slork. 

S4. I •}. The word " Quince " preserves only a tingle letter of its 
original form. A passage in the Romauat of the Rose shows an 
early form of the word, and also exhibits ckalnui and chtny In a 
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transitional stage of adoption from the French. The author of the 
Romaunt writes : 

** And many homely trees there were, 
That peaches, coitus^ and apples bere ; 
Medlers, plummes, peeres, chesteines, 
Cherise, of which many one faine is." 
It is evident that the English word is a corruption of the French 
coing^ which we may trace through the Italian coiogna to Lat. 
cotonium or cydonium malum, the apple of Cydon, a town in Crete. — 
Taylor's Words and Places. In the Paston Letters, i. 245, occurs 
the word "chardequeyns," that is, a preserve made of quinces. See 
also the Babees Book, E.E.T. Soc. ed. Fumivall, p. 152. In the 
ordinances of the household of George, Duke of Clarence, p. 103, 
charequynses occur under the head of spices, their price being 5 
shillings " the boke," or /*2 lor. for 10 lbs., a.d. 1468. 

34. 20. -" Respis." In Turner's Herbal called Raspts or Raspices, 
the latter of which is apparently a double plural. Probably from 
respt a word that in the Eastern counties means a shoot, a sucker, 
a young stem, and especially the fruit-bearing stem of raspberries 
(Forby). This name it may owe to the fact that the fruit grows on 
the young shoots of the previous year." 

84. 21. " Reisons," most probably currants. " Raysouns of Cor- 
aunte." — Pegge's Forme of Cury, ed. 1780, p. 16. 

84. 24. " Seruice trees." Dr. R. A. Prior, in his Popular Names 
of British Plants, 1870, p. 209, says: "Service-, or, as in Ph. 
Holland's Pliny more correctly spelt, Servise-tree, from L. Cervisia, 
its fruit having from ancient times been used for making a fermented 
liquor, a kind of beer : 

Et pocula laeti 
Fermento atque acidis imitantur vitea sorbis. — ^Virg. 
Georgics III. 379. Diefenbach remarks (Or. Eur. 102): 'bisweilen 
bedeutet cervisia einen nicht aus Getreide gebranten Trank ; ' and 
Evelyn tells us in his Sylva (ch. xv.), that * ale and beer brewed 
with these berries, being ripe, is an incomparable drink.* The 
Cerevisia of the ancients was made from malt, and took its name, 
we are told by Isidore of Seville, from Ceres, Cereris, but this has 
come to be used in a secondary sense without regard to its etymo- 
logical meaning, just as in Balm-tea we use tea in the sense of an 
infusion, without regard to its being properly the name of a different 
plant." Wild Service, the rowan tree ; Pyms aucuparia, Gart. 

84. 25. ** Wallnuts are usually eaten after meales to close up the 
stomach, and help digestion. And according to Avicen (Can. lib. 
2, cap. 501), recentes sunt meliores stomacho (the newer the 
better for the stomach). Bread or Bisket may be made of the 
meale being dried. The young nuts peeled are preserved, and 
candied for Banquetting stuffe : and being ripe the Kemells may 
be crusted over with sugar, and kept long. Avken says (Can. lib. 
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Fa, cap. 501): 'luglans ficubus cl Ruta mcdicina omnibus venenis": 
Wallnuu with Fiks and Rue is a preservative against all poison. 
Schol. Salern. reckons IValliiuts for one of the six things that resist 
poyson : ' Allia, Nux, Ruia. Pym, Raphanus cum Theriaca: 
Hscc sunt Anlidotum contra mortale vcnenum.' 
Uarlicke, Rue. Peares, Treacle and Nuts : 
Take these and then no deadly popon hurts. 
Milhridatcs the enat : his preservative was (as is recorded by 
Pliny, Nal. Hist. lib. ij. c. 18), ■ T\oo Wallitutt. two Figs, 10 leaves 
of Rue and a grain of salt stamped tugethur,' which taken no 
poyson thai day could hurt him. Gretnt Waltnuls about Midaom- 
mcr distilled and drunk with vinegcr, are accounted a certain pre- 
_ lerx-ativc asainsl the Pestilence" — Austen's Treatise of Fruit Trees, 
L46S7. " Walnuts be hurtful to the memory, and so arc Onyons, ] 
scause they annoy the eyes with dazcHng dimnessc through a \ 
>aie vapour," — T. Newton, Touchstone, ed. ts8i, f, 115J. The 
riginal prescription of the antidote of Milhridates, discovered by 
IPompcy among the archives of the king, was very simple. Q. 
lercnus tells us that 

" Magnus serin ia regis 
Cum rapcrct victor, vilcm deprchcndit in illis 
Synlhnin, ct vulgntn satis mcdicnmina risit : 
Bis dcnum ruta; folium, siilis et brcvc granum, 
Juglondesqut^ duas, temo cum corpore ficai." 
(Cr Piers Plowman, C. Tiixt, Pass. xiii. 14J : 

" As in a walmote withoute ys a byter barkc, 
And after ^at biter barke be be shcle aweye, 
Ys a cumcl of comfort kyndc to rcstoric." On which 
Er< Skcat'x note, 
1^46. " W.irdcn appniles rosted, stued, or baken, be nutrytyue, 
I comfort the stomache, s|HicyalIy yf they be eaten with 
*," — Andrew Boorde's Dyciary, ed. Fumivall, E.K.T. Soc. 
p. 184. And again. ihiJ. p. 191, \s a remedy for the Pestilence: 
" Let hym vse to catc stued or baVcn wardens, yf they can be 
goten ; yf not, cate stued or baken peers, with comfettes : vse no 
gRMsc meatrs, but those the which be lyght of dygartyon." 

30. ). " Froth " refers here to veal and pig and lamb, all three. 
HalHwell suggests ItiuUr as the roeaaing. It seems to mean pitlf^ 
or light. 

So. 4. " Be greedie in spending," that Is, he who Js eager to 
tend and careless in saving, will soon become a beggar, and he 
I is ready to kill, and unskilful in storing, need took for no 
a>ty. 

". s- There are certain wheels called Dredge Wheels, by the 

tt which loads may be carried thro' meadows, even if it be not 

|fro«.— T. R. 

" OouB hotues." The Norfolk utd Suffolk rebels, b 
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Kett in 1 549, say in their list of Grievances : " We p[r]ay that 
noman vnder the degre of a knyght or esquyer, kepe a dowe-house^ 
except it hath byn of an ould auwchyent costome." — See Ballads 
from Manuscripts, ed. Furnivall, i. 149. 

86. 9. •* To buie at the stub," that is, to buy on the ground or 
on the spot, and do the carriage oneself. A.S. siyb, Dutch stobbe= 
a stump ; whence Eng. stubborn, stubble. 

86. 13. "Edder and stake;" still in common use in Kent, 
Sussex, etc. See Ray's Glossary, s.v. Yeather. 

86. 15. "So far as in lopping," etc., seems to imply that the 
tops will take root of tnemselves without planting. 

86. 18. Spenser uses "Prime" in the sense of "Spring-time." 
See Fairy Queene, Canto ii. st. 40, iv. 17, and vi. 13. 

86. 23. "Beliue"=in the night, according to Tusser Redivivus, 
but wrongly. See Mr. Skeat's note in Ra/s Glossary, s.v, Beliue. 

86. 25. Hugh Prowler is our Author's name for a night walker. 
— T. R. 

86. 28. Harrison, ed. 1587, fo. 42, speaks of sheep, "such as 
bring foorth but one at a time," as anelings, from which it would 
seem that twinh'ngs mean sheep such as bring forth twins and not the 
twins themselves. Dr. Mavor says : " Twin lambs are supposed to 
perpetuate their prolific quality, and are therefore kept for breeders." 
In some parts of Norfolk and Lincoln they will keep none but twin- 
tins, but then it is in rich land as Mershland and Holland. — T. R. 

"Peccantem" should he peccavi^ which is the reading of the 
editions of 1573, 1585, and 1597. 

86. 31. " For yoke or the paile : *' whether intended for the yoke 
or for the dairy. 

86. 34". The strongest pigs are observed to suck foremost, be- 
cause there they find milk in the greatest abundance. — M. 

86. 38. " Yoong fils." We should certainly read, as required by 
the rhythm of the line, fillies^ which is found in the editions of 
1573. 1577. and 1597. 

88. 45. "As concerning Arbors, Seats, etc.^ in Orchards and Gar- 
dens, I advise men to make them of Fruit trees, rather then of Privet, 
or other rambling stuffe, which yeelds no profit, but only for shade. 
If you make them of Cherry-trees, Plum-trees, or the like, there will 
be the same advantage for shade, and all the Fruits superadded. 
All that can be objected is, that Fruit-trees are longer in growing 
up then Privet, Virgine Bower, or the like, whereof arbors are com- 
monly made. It is answered. Though Fruit-trees are something 
longer in covering an Arbor, then some other things, yet they make 
sufficient amends in their lasting and bearing fruits** — Austen's 
Treatise of Fruit Trees, 1657, p. 61. 

86. 46. Oats sown in January would be most likely to rise free 
from weeds, but it is not often that the season and the soil will 
admit of such early culture. The whole stanza is somewhat enig- 
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natical. The earlier editions read unirorrnly: "by the hay." etc., 

but the more modem have: "buy thee hay," etc. which is probably 

the correct rcadinR. The obvioua meaning is, provide early what 

may be required, that you may escape risk of failure and dearth. 

If you buy your hay in May, you are prepared against the worst. 

38. 15. IHask here means to pleiich down a hndge over the 

ut means plant ovur the place where the burrowii are, not 

I to Etop the rabbits from comitifc out, but to give them a means of 

escape from the dogs who might otherwise snap them up before 

I thev reached ihcir holes. 

M. 16. A cage for moulting hawks was called a mrwt. "For 

L the better preservation of their health they strowed mint and sage 

I them: and for the speedier mewing of their feathers they 

"em the slough of a snake, or a tortoise out of the shell, or 

.__l lliiard cut in pieces,"— Aubrey's Wilts. MS, p. 341. Dn- 

[^'(Gloasary M. et I, Lat.) has "Mula, Accipitrum doihuncula 

~i fucluduntur falcones, ciun plumas mutant ; accjpitres enim 

quotannts pennas mutant." 

(J. 38. ^fT " All's fish they gel." etc. See Gascoyne's Steele Glass, 

Arbej^ Reprint, p. 57. 

187. 1, ■' Feb. lillUie dike." In Mr. Robinson's Whitby Glossary 
is given as a weather expression of Yorkshire : " Febriiar)- fill-dike, 
vid March muck't out." Another form is in Hazlilt's Eng, Proverbs: 
■' February fill dike be it black or be it white: 
But if it bo white, it's better to like." 
" Fcvrier remplit les fosses: Mars lesseche." — Fr. Provb. 
ST. 11. " I^r-aoe iobbing," »'./. Iwive ofT jobbing, or pecking, with 
their beaki. Sec Prompt. Purv. p, jb. " Bolton, or Jawin wythe 
ibe byllc as byrdvs (bvllen or iohbyn as bryddvs K. iobtiyn with the 
byl H.P.)- ^w/™-'" ' 

57. ty Sec note to ch. 19. stanza 33- 

97. 16. Moles, for the trapping of which each parish used to 
. maintain a sapper and miner, arc found to be excelltmt husband- 
[ n>en, ibo little heaps of friable uni! which they throw up furnishing, 
\ when spread abroad, the bent of top dn-n.tinp. " It may be novel 
I to some to be infonnml that moles may be taken with dogs, properly 
1 trained. This may scrie to diversify the life of a professed hunter." 

97. tS. As for M«/<-Af7/r forming a warm and dry station for lambs, 
f be said with much gnralcr propriety of anl-hiilt ; 
~~*d be sufTrrcd to remain <m a well-managed farm. 

small (tnclusiire near the humestall. — M. A 
countries for a small piece of ground of J or 3 

KM.— T. R. 

S7. 11. " Mcstlcti" " Vean ago In Norfolk thousands of acre* 
redded do better grain crop than ryv, of which the bread of larm 
Mw^olds was nuide. Juaiim bread made of wheat uul fy« In 
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equal quantity was for the master's table alone." — Forby. '* And 
there at the manor of Marlingford, and at the mill loaded both 
carts with Mestlyon and Wheat." — Paston Letters, iii. p. 294. " For 
they were neither hogs nor devils, nor devilish hogs, nor hoggish 
devils, but a mesling of the two." — Fairfax. The mix^ grain, meslin, 
was used in France in the concoction of beer, as appears by the 
regulations for the brewers of Paris, 1254, who were to use ** grains^ 
^est d, savoir, d^orge^ de mestuel, et de dragee." — Reglements t. Louis 
IX. ed. Depping, p. 29. At a dinner given in 1561 to the Duke of 
Norfolk by the Mayor of Norwich, there were provided: "xvj loves 
white bread iv^., xviij loves wheaten bread, ix^., iij loves mislin 
bread iij^.'* — Leland, Itin. vi. xvii. Plot (Hist, of Oxford, p. 242) 
says that the Oxfordshire land termed sour is good for wheat and 
" miscellan," namely wheat and rye mixed. 

87. 22. It is to be regretted, both on the score of policy and 
health, that in reforming false principles, we renounced salutary 
practices. Days of abstinence from flesh-meat, if not prescribed 
by authority, should be voluntarily imposed on ourselves. If the 
fisherman purchases bread of the farmer, the farmer in his turn 
ought to encourage the fisherman, who in peace and war has the 
highest claims to support. — M. 

89. I. "Auens." "Avence herbe, Avancia, Sanamunda." — 
Prompt. Parv. By some called harefoot. It was used in cookery ; 
see Pegge's Forme of Cury, ed. 1780, p. 13. 

89. 2. " Betanie." Lat. hetonica^ said by Pliny to have been first 
called Vettonica^ from the Vettones, a people of Spain. 

89. 3. '* Bleets." The name of some pot-herb which Eveljrn in 
Acetaria takes to be the ** Good Henry," and remarks of it that, 
** 'tis insipid enough." Greek /9\iToi/= insipid. In Lyte's Dodoens, 
p. 547, are given three kinds of Blitte or Bleet, and the French 
name is said to be Pourrie rouge. " Suada maritima, or sea-blite, 
belongs to the goose-foot tribe ; the good-king-Henry, or Cheno- 
podium bonus- HenricuSf is of the same tribe. See Flowers of the 
Field, by C. A. Johns."— Note by Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

89. 4. ** Bloodwoort," called also Bloody-dock, from its red veins 
and stems. Rumex sanguineus^ L. Called also Walwort and Dane- 
wort in Lyte's Dodoens, 1578, p. 380, who says that the '* fumes of 
Walwort burned, driueth away Serpentes and other venemous 
beastes." 

89. 5. "The rootes of Borage and Buglosse soden tender and 
made in a Succade, doth ingender good blode, and doth set a man 
in a temporaunce." — ^A. Boorde's Dyetary, E.E.T. Soc. ed. Fumi- 
vall, p. 278. 

89. 6. ** Burnet, a term formerly applied to a brown cloth, Fr. 
Brunei Uf It. bruneiia, and given to the plant so called from its brown 
flowers." — Dr. Prior, Popular Names of British Plants, 1870. 
Called also Pimpinell, — Lyte's Dodoens, 1578, p. 138. 
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38. 7. "Bonagc," Vt. boun(he, M. Lai. ^ra^. Apuleius says 

S its original name was 'Uerrago, quia cordis attcctibus medctur," 
ipfd that the herbalists suppose to have become, by change of t 
E i >rr u^ . See A. fioorde's Dyetary, ed. Fumivall, pp. i?8-i8o. 
_ (. 9. " Claric" M. Lat. tdatra. from f/u/^iu— clear, and prefix 
*X. Called by the apothcraries eliar-tyt, translated into Oeului 
Chritii, G»i€t-tir, and Sf*-irigAt, and i-ye-salvcs made of it. Salvia 
Sclana, Linn, "Called iii French Omale or Fonlfbonm; it maketh 
men dronhe and (;ausctli headache, and iht^rcforc some fircvrcrs do 
boylc it with their Bier in stcedo of Hoppes." — L)tc'8 Dodocns, 
cdjs78, p. JS3- 

89. to. "Coleworts." Dioscoridcs (quoted in Cogan's Haven of 
Health, li. 49) says (lib. j, cap. 1 1 j) that " if they be eaten last after 
meats, they prcxenie the Etomackc from surfctting, and the head 
from drunkennense. Yea some write, that if one woukl drinke 
much wine for a wager, and not be drunke, but to liaue also a good 
■tomackc to meate, that he should eaie before the banquet raw 
Cobage leaues with Vinegar so much as he list, and after the 
banquet lo catc againc fouro or fiuc raw leaues, which practice is 
murh v»cd in Uermanic. . . , The Vine and the Coleworts he so 
conirarie by nature that if you plant Coleworts necre lo the rooies 
of the Vine, of it nelfc it will ticc from them. Therefore it is no 
maraaile if Colewortes l>e of such force against drunkennesse : 
But I trust no student will prooue ihia experiment, whether he may 
be drunken or not, if he eate Coloworle Icaucs before and after s 
fea»l." 

S9. I J. The numerouK virtues of this herb arc thus summed up 
tn the King's Coll. MS. of the Fromptorium: 

" l)i« duo dat maratnim, fcbrcs fugat atque vencnum. 
El piirgat stomucuin. sic rcddit lumen acuium." 
Maccr gives a detailed account, in which the following remarkable 
pasugcs occur: "pc cddcrcs wole elo fenel, when her yen dasiiy^, 
and so she gcti^ uycne her clcrc sighte; and ^r ^oroghc it ts 
fuundc and prcvcd pat fenel do^ profit to mannis ycne : ^ ven ^t 
ben dusked, and danii^. shut be <moyntcd with ^e iu!< of feneile roti^ 
roedeled with hony; and ^ii oynement shalle put a-way alle ^ 
dasewencsae of hem, and make hem bryjt." The virtue of fennel 
in leaioring youth, was a discovery attributed by Maccr to serpetits; 
"^ii pioui^ auctours and filisofens, for serpcnlis whan men ftie^ 
oldc, and willcth to wexe stronge, myghly, and yongly a-yran, bei 
gon and clen ofte fenel, and K;i become yongliche and myghly." — 
MS. in the i><»>cMion of H. w. Diamond. K«<[. This herb is called 
in German Ftnchti, Dutch Vtiukel. In Piers Plowman mention 
occurs of: " A ferthyng worth of fynkel-sede for fastinge dsics;" 
C. »U. j6o: (pelt fmtl in the other texu. " Fenkyllc or fcnelle. 
frnkuhtm." — Prompt. I'arv, " Fcnelle or fcnkcllc,_/f«*Mi/ii«, mora' 
^"— Cattiolkoa Anglican. 
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89. 1 6. "Andreas the Herborist writeth that the root of the 
Langdebeefe t}'ed or bounde to the diseased place, swageth the 
ache of the veynes (called Varix) being to muche opened or en- 
larged and fylled with grosse blood." — ^Lyte's Dodoens, 1578, p. 
568. See also Gerard's Herbal, 1633. 

89. 17. " Leek." A remnant of A.S. porltaCf from Lat. parrum and 
leac^dL plant, Ger. lauch. 

89. 19. "Longwort," called in Lite's Dodoens, p. 125, Sage of 
Jerusalem, '* whiche herbe hath no particular vse in Physicke, but 
it is much vsed in Meates and Salades with egges, as is also Cows- 
lippes and Prymeroses, whervnto in temperature it is much like." 
See also Gerard's Herbal, 1633, where it is called "Cowslips of 
Jerusalem." 

39. 20. " Liuerwort," so called from the liver shape of the 
thallus, and its supposed effects in disease of the liver. O. L. Ger. 
SteenUuerwuyt. According to Lyte's Dodoens, p. 59, "a soueraigne 
medicine against the heate and inflammation of the Lyuer, and all 
hoate Feuers or Agues." Afumone Hepatica^ Linn. 

39. 21." Marigolds are bote and dry, an herbe well knowen and 
as vsual in the kitchin as in the hal : the nature whereof is to open 
at the Sunne rising, and to close vp at the Sunne setting. It hath 
one good propertie and very profitable for Students, that is by the 
vse thereof the sight is sharpened. And againe the water distilled 
of Marigolds when it flowreth, doth help the rednesse and inflam- 
mation of the eyes if it be dropped into them, or if a linnen cloth 
wet in the water be laid upon them. Also the powder of Marigolds 
dried, being put into the hollownesse of the teeth, easeth toothach. 
And the juice of the herbe mingled with a little salt, and rubbed 
often times vpon Warts, at length weareth them away." — Cogan's 
Haven of Health, ch. 63. Called in the Grete Herbal Maty GmuleSy 
a name that seems to have originated in the A.S. nursc-mear-gealla 
=»marsh-horse-gowl, the marsh marigold, or caltha^ transferred to 
the exotic plant of our gardens and misunderstood as Mary Gold. 
It is often mentioned as Gold simply by our older poets : 
" That she sprunge up out of the molde 
Into a floure was named golde." — Gower, ed. 1554, 
f. 120. "The yellow marigold, the sunne's own flower," says 
Hey wood in Marriage Triumphe, and " so called," says Hyll (Art 
of Gard. ch. xxx.), ** for that after the rising of the sun unto noon, 
this flower openeth larger and larger ; but after the noontime unto 
the setting of the sun the flower closeth more and more, so that 
after the setting thereof it is wholly shut up." 
" The marigold observes the sun, 
More than my subjects me have done." — K. Charles I. 

89. 22. " Mercurie." A name rather vaguely applied in old 
works, probably the " Good Henry, Chenopodium Bonus Henricusy 
Called also " Allgood," Dutch algoede, Ger. allgul, from Lat. lola 
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bona, Cotgrave and Palsi^vc (outti bDwu, on account of its excellent 
qualities as a remedy and as an esculent ; hence the proverb : " Be 
thou sick or whole, put Mtreury in thy koalc." — Cogan, Haven of 
Hcaltli, ch. i8. " The Barons Mercury, or male Phyllon dronken, 
causelh to engender male children, and the Mayden Mercuric, or 
g)Tles Phyllon dronken, causeth to engender GjTies or Daughters." 
— Lvtc's Dodoens, p. 78. 

3d- 14- " Nep," common Cat-mint. " DronkcD with honied 

water is good Tor them thai haue fallrn from a loflc. and haucsomc 

"' E or «quai, and bursting, for it digrstclh the congelcd and 

td bloud. and is good for the pa>-nc of the bowels, the short- 

) of breath, the oppillation or stop|>ing of the breast, and 

t the Jaundice,"— l^te, p. i+9. See also Gerard's Herbal, 

" Nepe, hcrbe, CoioguinliJa, eucuH>ita." — Prompt Parv. 

Scppe, an herbc, herhi du chat" — PaJsgrave. Forby gives the 

Norfolk simile "as white as n*p" in allusion to the white down 

which covers this plant. 

S9. 16. " Orach," Alri/>lfx hotiemu, or saliva, formerly Arath, 
Prompt. Parv. Arugr, in MS. Harl. Q79 Araschtt, Fr. amtht, from 
* Lat. aurago from aurum^jgo\i\, by tbe addition to it of ago^ 
» in plantago, la|>pugo, etc. At tbe same time its use in the 
of Jaundice, aunigo, may have fixed upon tbe plant the name 
B usea'sc. 

" AtripUttm tritam cum nitro, mellc, et aceto, 
Dicunt apposiiam calidam scdarc podagram : 
ItttricU didique Galcnus tollcre morbum 
Itlius semen cum vino ssepius haustum." — Macer, cap. 
xxriii. 1, 7, quoted by Dr. Prior, 

3S. 17. " Paiienci'," called in Lyte's Dodocni, p. ssg, "Wild 
Docke," and slated to be a remedy for jaundice, the " bitinges and 
itinginges of Scorpions," and the tooth ache, and if " hanged I 
about tlic neckc it doth hclpc the kinges cuill or swelling in the ( 
throte." 

89. 19. If the virtues of Penny Royal, as stated in L>te's 
Dodoens, p. iji, be true, the u>e of it might now be advan- 
tageously adopted by the consumers of London drinking water. 
He says; " If at any time men be constrayned to drinke cormpl, 
namghti*. ttiitJting, or tallc water, throw penny ro}-all into it, or ttrow 
I tbe ponder lh<.Teof into it, and it shall nut hurlr any bmlic." It is 
' D» called IHidding-grass, from its being used to make 
I for meat, formirrly ratled puJJingt. It Is recommended 
drew Doorde (Dyctary, ed. E.F..T. Soc. pi. iSt) as a remedy 
"' icholy. and to comfort the spirits of men. 

, " Primerose," from Pryvte n>iitt. the name it bears in old 
book! and MSS. The Grele Ilerball, ch. cccl. s^vs : " It i'< called 
J^ym* Rallit of ffym* lymt, because it bcarclh tiie first floare in 
" It is also so called in Frcrc Kandolpli'i Cauklo 
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Chancer writes it in one word priwurole, (See also MS. Addit. 
11,307, f. 37: 

*' He shal ben lyk the Ijtel bee 

That seketh the blosme on the tre. 

And sonketh on the prumoroUr^ 
PrinuroU is an abbreviation of Fr. primtveroU^ It. priwutceroia^ dimin. 
of prima vera^ from fiar di prima rvm = the fi rst spring flower. Prime- 
role, as an outlandish unintelligible word, was soon familiarized 
Into priwu rolUs, and this into primrose. This is explained in popular 
works as meaning the first rose of the spring, a name that never 
could have been given to a plant that in form and colour is so 
unlike a rose. But the rightful claimant is, strange to saj, the 
daisy, which in the South of Europe is a conmion and conspicuous 
flower in early spring, while the primrose is an extremely rare one, 
and it is the daisy that bears the name in all the old books. See 
Fuchs, Hist. Stirpium, 1542, p. 145, where there is an excellent 
figure of it, titled primula veris ; and the Ortus Sanitatis, ed. Augsb. 
I486, ch. cccxxxiii., where we have a very good woodcut of a daisy 
titled "masslieben, Premula veris, Latine." Brunfelsius, Novum 
Herbarium, ed. 153 1, speaking of the Herba paralysis, the cowslip, 
says, p. 1590, expressly, "Sye wiirt von etlichen Doctores Primula 
veris genaunt, das doch falsch ist wann Primula veris ist matsomen 
Oder zeitlosen." Brunschwygk (De Arte Distillandi, 1500, book ii. 
c. viii.) uses the same words. The Zeitlose is the daisy. Parkinson 
(Th. Bot. p. 531) assigns the name to both the daisy and the 
primrose. Matthioli (ed. Frankfort, 1586, p. 653) calls his Bellis 
Major " Primo fiore maggiore, seu Fiore di prima vera, nonnullis 
Primula veris major,** and figures the moon-daisy. His Bellis 
minor, which seems to be our daisy, he calls " Primo fiore minore, 
Fior di primavera, Gallis Marguerites, Germanis Massliebeny At 
p. 883, he figures the cowslip, and calls that also *^ Primula veris, 
I talis Fiore di primavera, Gallis primevereJ* — Dr. Prior's Pop. 
Names of British Plants. ^^Petie Mulleyn (whiche we call Cowslippe 
and Primerose) is of two sortes. The smaller sorte, which we call 
Primcrose, Herbasculum minus, is of diuers kindes, as yellow and 
greene, single and dubble." — Lyte's Dodoens, p. 122. 

39. 32. ** Rosemary," Lat. rosmarinus, sea-spray, from its usually 
growing on the sea-coast and its odour, is recommended by Lyte 
for fastening loose teeth. "Take of rewe a grete quantite, and 
sawge halfe als mekille, and rosemaryne the same quantitee." — MS. 
Line. Med. f. 283. According to Andrew Boorde it is a remedy for 
•' palses and for the fallynge syckenes, and for the cowghe, and 
good agaynst colde." 

39. 34. " Safron," Sp. azafran, from Arabic al zahafaran. On 
the cultivation, etc., of Saffron in England, there is a long account 
in Harrison's Description of England, book iii. cap. 24. See note 

to 57- 3- 
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39. 37. "Spin.ige." "CaWcA'm Knhic If iipanach: 'Arabicsefactio- 
Bis prindpea Ifispanach, hoc est, HisKinicum olus nominanl.' — 
Fudis, Hisl. Slirp. p. 668. Dodoens {bk. v. 1. 5) icUs us, • Spi- 
mithittm nostra xXus apiiellal, nonnulli spinaehfutn olus. Ab Arabibus 
el Serapionc Hitpanae dicJIur.' BninfcUiua (pd, iSjO says ex- 
pressly at p. 16. ' Qua; vulgo tpinaihia bodic, Alriplex Uhpanitnth 
dicta est quondam ; co qiiod ab Hiapania primiim allata est ad 
aliai extents nntionrs.' Tragus also calls it Olus Hispani<um\ 
Coigiavc, Htfbt d'Eapaigni \ and the modem Greeks mtavavKo)." 
—Dr. R. A. Prior. * 

88. 39. Lyte. p. 64.1, says : " Cyuti or Rushe onions : thrs kindc 
of Lcekes is called tn English Cyuca, and of Turner in Latine, 
Cipa pallatana, and in Grcke Gethyun, which he Englisheth by al 
these names, a Cyue, a Civet, a Ctiyue, or Stiitlh." 

88. 40. "Tan*ie." Fr. alhanoiir, contracted to lanaeit and lanaUii. 
Lytc says, p. 18, th-it it was sold in the shops under the name of 
Athanatia, tlie Greek word for immcnality, and thiit it was so called, 
" quod non cito flos inarexal." A <?ake used lo be made in which 
tansy was one of Ihu inRredients, and which was called Tansay- 
Cake. The following recipe for it is given in MS. Sloanc 1986, 
f. 100: 

" Brckc eggcs in bassyn, and iwrnge hem sonc, 
Do powder of pcpcr thcrto anone. 
Then grj'ndc lansay, tho jusc owte wrynge. 
To biynde with Iho eg^o, withowte lesyn^e. 
In pan or skctel thou thali hit frye, 
In butiur well skymm ot wyturly. 
Or white grece thou may take therto, 
Gcder hit on acake, Ihcnne haK thou do, 
With platcre of Ire, and frjc hit brownc. 
On brodelcches serve hit thon schalle. 
With fraunche-mele' or other metis withalle." 
In Halliwclt's Diet, is also given a reclpo fur a dish colled Tansu. 
Cogan, in his Haven of Health, p. 65. says: "It is much vscd 
atnoog V8 in England about Easier, with fried cgs, not withont 
good cause, to purge awny the fleame engendn>l of fish in Lent 
leaion. whereof wormes ,irr soone bred in thrm that be thereto 
dispoited, th«u^)i the common ptroplc vndcriland not the cause, 
why Tantia arc more vseii ,'ifter I.ent, than at any other time of the 
jreare." "To prevent bcinf; Bug-bitten. Put a sprig or two of 
Tamrf at the bed head, or as near ihe pillow as the smell may be 
aigTMablc." — T. Cosnctl's Kootman's Directoir, p. J9». " For to 
dyHroy a Wrang Naylc, othewyse calird a Come. Take wylde 
Auutr, and grjaAc yu and make yt nesiic, and Icy it therto, aud it 
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wyl bryng yt owght." — Lambeth MS. 306, f. 65, quoted in Political, 
Relig. and Love Poems (E. E. Text Soc. ed. Furnivall), p. 36. 

40. 3. ** Blessed Thistle." " So worthily named for the singular 

vertues that it hath It sharpneth the wit and memorie, 

strengthneth all the principall parts of the bodie, quickneth all 
the senses, comforteth the stomacke, procureth appetite, and hath 
a speciall vertue against poyson, and preserueth from the Pestilence, 
and is excellent good against any kinde of Feuer, being vsed in 
this manner : Take a dramme of the powder, put it into a good 
draught of ale or wine, warme it and drink it a quarter of an hour 
before the fit doth come, then goe to bed, couer you well with 
clothes and procure sweate, which by the force of the herbe will 
easily come foorth, and so continue vntill the fit be past. . . . For 
which notable effects this herbe may worthily be called Benedictus 
or Omnimorbiay that is a s^Iue for euery sore, not knowen to Physi- 
tians of old time, but lately reuealed by the speciall providence of 
Almighty God." — Cogan's Haven of Health, p. 545. 

40. 10. ** Purslane," in Turner's Herball Purcellaine, in the Grete 
Herball Porcelayne, in Dodoens Purcelayne. "It is good against 
St. Antonies fier, called erysipelas.** — Lyte's Dodoens, p. 576. 
"Purslain in Latin is called Portulaca^ a poriula=2L little gate, 
because they fancied it to be like one." — Lemery*s Treatise on 
Foods, 1704., p. 92. 

40. 12. " Rampions," Fr. raiponcty "a word mistaken as in the 
case of cerise and pease^ for a plural, and the m inserted for euphony." 
— Dr. Prior, Popular Names of British Plants. 

40. 13. ** Men say that who so taketh the seede of Rockat before 
he be beaten or whipt, shalbe so hardened that he shall easily 
endure the payne, according as Plinie writeth." — Lyte's Dodoens, 
p. 622. What a pity Tusser did not know of this property of the 
Rocket ! from his own account he had plenty of opportunities of 
testing it at Eton. 

40. 14. "Sage causeth wemen to be fertill, wherefore in times 
past the people of Egypt, after a great mortalite and pestilence, 
constreyned their wemen to drinke the iuyce therof, to cause them 
the sooner to conceyue, and to bring foorth store of children." — 
Lyte*s Dodoens, p. 252. 

40. 6*. " Sampere is a weede growing neare the sea-side, and 
is very plentifull about the He of Man, from whence it is brought 
to diuers parts of England, preserved in Brine, and is no lesse 
wholesome than Capers." — Cogan's Haven of Health, p. 64. 
The Eng. Samphire is a corruption of the Fr. Herbe de Saint 
Pierre^ from its growing on the rocks on the sea-shore. The leaves 
are used in the form of a pickle as an article of diet. 

41. 2. "The lonians had so much Veneration for them that they 
swore by Cabbages, and were therein as superstitious as the Egyptians, 
who gave divine Honours to Leeks and Onions, for the great Benefits 
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which ihey said they ruceived from them." — Lcmcrj's "Treatise 
on Foods," 1704, p- 7J. 

41. 4. ■■ Citrons." according to L}tc, p. 704, will cure"tremblyngc 
of the hart and pcnsiuo hcavincssc, wamblyngc*. vomitiiufcs, and 
lolhsomncssc of the slomachc." The citron was probably intro- 
duced into Europe with the orange by the Arsib conquerors of 
Spain, and lirsi received in England from that country. By a MS. 
in the Tower it appears tliat in 1190, i8Edw. 1., a large Spanish ship 
came to Portsmouth, ;uid that from her cargo Queen Eleanor pur- 
chased Seville ligs, dates, pomegranates, i j Cilront, and 7 /xmm dt 
ormgt. — Way in Prompt. Parv, 

4S. I . " 'rhe garden Bosill is called in English ffatj'tl Jtoya/i or 
Batili gmfif, and the smaller kindc is called Buthtt (sic) Saiill. 
The herbe bniKcd with viticgcr and holden to the nose of suche as 
are faynt and fAllcw into a sound bringcth them againe to thcn- 
■elues, and the seede thurof giuu* to be smellcd upon causcth the 
sternutation or nlesing." — Lyie's Dodoens, p. 141. "One thing I 
read in Hollerius (Lib. i. cap. i.) of Basill, which is wondcrfuU- 
'A ccrtainc Italian, by often smelling to Basill, had a scorpion 
bred in his brainc, and after vehement and lung paines he died 
thereof.'" — Cogan's Haven of Health, p. 50. See also 51. 34. 

42. 4. "Costmary, I_ Coslus amarus, Fr. cottt anert, misunder- 
stood as Coi/ut A/(irn£, an error that hait wry naturally arisen from 
this plant having been dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, and 
called after her, M-mdUn, either in allusion to her bos of scented 
ointment, or lo its use in the uterine alTcctions over which she 
presided. In old authors it occurs as Htrba lantla: or diva Maria." 
— Dr. R. Prior, t\M>ular Names of Brit. Plants. Called also AJecost 
from its having formerly been citet'med an agreeable aromatic 
bitter, and much vscd for Savouring' ale : " If you list (o make a 
pleasant drinlie, and comfortable to the stomachc. put ccrtainc 
bandfuls of this herbc in the botiomc of a vcssclle, and tunnc up 
new Ale vpon it." — Cogan, Haven of Health, ch. 69. 

i2. 5. "I^gglcs," spelt also Paiglc. Pagle. Pagel, People, 
Penll and Pygil, a name now confinea to the Eastern Counties, 
and generally assignr^ to the Cowxlip, but by Ray and Moor to 
the JtanUHcului bulbonit. The derivation ts ancertain. " Blalce 
(yellow) as a |iaigle." — Kay. In Suffolk llic name is applied to tb« 
Crowfoot, the Cuikio-fiower. 

4S. 8. " Utir commou germander or thistle bcnel is found and 
knownc lo bee so wholesomr and of so great power in mcdirinc, as 
anic other hearbe. if they be vscd iiccordinglic.' — 1 lamson, PcscripL 
of Eng., ed. Famivall, pt. i. p. 116. " I'fae iuyce of the leaues mcngled 
with uyle, and slrakcd ir|>oii tfie eyes, driueth away the while cloudc, 
called the Have or Pcarlc in the eye, and all manner dimneu of 
the ume." — L>ie's Dodoens, p. 15. 

48. 11. "That which is comrooidy called Sothcmcwood i^^a 
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male kinde of this herbe, and that which we doe call Lauender- 
cotten is the female, named in Latine Cypressus or Santolina. The 
setting oi Lauender-cotten within the house in floure pots must needes 
be very wholesome, for it driveth away venemous wormes, both by 
strawing, and by the sauour of it, and being drunke in wine it is a 
remedie against poyson." — Cogan's Haven of Health, p. 56. 

42. 14. " Mawdelin," spelt also Maudlin, Mawdeleyn and Maude- 
line, appears to have derived its name similarly to Costmary, q.v., and 
to have been applied to the same uses. 

43. I. "Baies," Bays, from French haie, which is formed from 
Lat. bacca=dL berry. In old writers bay is used for a berry generally, 
as " the bayes of ivyne," but in time the term came to be applied 
to the berries of the sweet bay, called by Virgil lauri baccas, from 
their being an article of commerce ; from the berry the term was 
extended to the tree itself. 

43. 2. '* Bachelor's Buttons." So called, according to Johnson's 
Gerarde, p. 472, " from their similitude to the jagged cloathe 
buttons anciently wome in this kingdom," but according to others 
from " a habit of country fellows to carry them in their pockets to 
divine their success with their sweethearts." Called by Lyte 
(Dodoens, p. 421), Goldcup or Gold knoppe, and described as a 
double variety of the flower now known so well as the Butterflower, 
or Buttercup, the Fr. boulon d*or. 

43. 4. "Columbine," called Colourbine in Lincoln, Aquilegia 
vulgaris, used for making stuffed chine. 

49. 7. " Daffadowndilly, Daffodilly, Affodilly, and Daffodil, Lat. 
asphodeluSy from which was formed Affodilly, the name of it in all 
the older writers, but subsequently confused with that of another 
flower, the so-called sapharoun or saffron lily : 

* The thyrde lylye jyt there ys. 
That ys called felde lylye, y wys, 
Hys levys be lyke to sapharoun. 
Men know yt therby many one.' — MS. Sloane, 1571. 
With the taste for alliteration that is shown in popular names, the 
Sapharoun -lily, upon blending with affodilly, became, by a sort of 
mutual compromise, daffadowndilly, whence our daffodilly and daffo- 
dil ^ — Dr. R. A. Prior, Popular Names of British Plants. ** Strew 
me the ground with daffadowndillies." — Spenser, Shep. Cal. 140. 

43. 8. " Eglantine," a word of doubtful origin. Chaucer writes 
it eglaiere and eglentere, Fr. aiglantier, Prov. aiglentina'=.yi\\A rose. 
Diez derives it from Lat. aculeus'=.z. prickle, through the adj. acu- 
lenius, 

43. 9. Feverfew {Pyrelhrum parihenium), a genus of Compo- 
site plants, common in our gardens, and deriving its name from 
having long been employed as a popular remedy in ague and other 
fevers, and as an emmenagogue. It appears to possess stimulant 
and tonic properties. It is a perennial plant, and may attain a 
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height of one or Vneo feel. Its leaves are flat and broad, its flowers 
■mall. It is nearly allied to Camomile. Tlie variety grown in 
gardens is well known under the name of " golden feather." 

43. 10. '■ Flower armor." evidently ihe /"Ajrumor, Yx. fiturd' amour, 
from a misconreplion of its Latin name Amaranthut, as though a 
conmoQnd of Amor, love, and anthui, a flower. 

43. II. ■' Flower (le lure," thej*«A/iifwn*Bior the MiddleAgcs. 
Ducange, mtoting from the history of the Harcourts, Bays: — 
" Thomas, Dux Exonise habet comilatiun de Harcourt .... per 
homagium ac reddendum fiortm dtlkiarvm apud Caslrum dc Rouen," 
etc, (a.d. I4I3)- Another derivation is as follows: — "Louis VIL 
dil le Jeune, prit Ir premier des JUvrt dt lis, par allusion \ son nom 
dc Loys {comme on I'tfcrivait alors). On a dit dans ce lerops-li 
/I'lrttr dt l^ji, iiui« FUttr de Louit, enfin, FUur de Lit." (Grand- 
niaisnn. Diet. Hcraldtoue.) The flower that he those scctos to 
have been a wiilt one, for Chaucet says : 

" His nekke was white as is the Jtour dt lit." 
Id E. K-'s Glossary to Spenser's Shep. Cal. April, wc read " Flatoer 
dtliit, that which they use to mistcrmo Flmort dttuct being in the 
Latinc called Fto) delitiarun." 

43. II. According to l.jXv the Flower Gentle is identical wilh 
the Ploriunor (!iee above). Various siiecies of AmaraMlhus, in- 
clading the Flower amor (43. io>, and what we now call Ctlotia 
trixlttla. or Cockscomb, were included under this name. Farkinson 
(Pjuadinis. p. J70) says : " We have fourc or five sorts of Flower- 

EEOlJ« to trimmc op this our Garden withall." — Note by Mr. J. 
rittcn. 

43. I+. " Gilliflower, formerly wk\X gylh/er and eihfrt with the 
ff long, from Fr. girvjlft, lia). gan>/alo, in Douglas's Virgil jenfiourit, 
words formed from M. Lat. garoffolum, gariofilum. or, as in Albert 
Maga, ()ih. vi. cap. 11), ^n^/u, corrupted from Lat. earyophyllum 
~a clove, and rcfcning to the spicy odour of the flower, which 
seems to have been used in flavouring wines to replace the more 
costly c]ovc of India. The name was uriginally given in India to 

Elantsof the Fink tribe, expeciully thecamaticm, but has in England 
cen transferred of late years to several Cruciferous plants. That 
of Chaucer, Spenser, and Sbakspere was. as in Italy, Dianlhtit 
tatyepAyilui. Linn., that of later writers and gardeners MallhtoU 
and Cha'ranihtit, Linn. Much of ihe confusion in the names of 
pUJDts has ari<«n frnm Ihe vague u»e of the French terms Oiroflit, 
OtHM, and Violflti, which wert, all Ihrrc of ihem. applied to flower* 
of the Pink tribe, but subsequently extended, and unally restricted 
in English lo very different plants. Qirofiit h.^» become Gillijtawer, 
and passed over to the Criuiftnt. Onllel has been restricted to the 
Stt>ttt Williamt, and Vi»lelte has been appropriated to one of the 
nnroerotts claimants of its name, the genua to which the puuy 
belongs."— Dr. R. A. Prior. 
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43. 15. " Holiokes," in Huloet's Diet. Holy Hoke. Wedgwood 
(Etym. Diet.) derives it from A.S. hocy Welsh hocysz=.2i mallow, 
and says that it obtained the title of Holy from its being brought 
from the Holy Land, where it is indigenous. 

43. 16. ''Indian Eie." This was probably a Dianthus of some 
kind (Freneh mllet\ the same perhaps whieh is now grown in our 
gardens as Indian or Chinese Pink. 

43. 19. Laus tihiy "a nareissus with white flowers. It groweth 
plenteously in my Lorde's garden in Syon and it is called of divers 
White Laus tibi." — Turner's Herball, pt. ii. b. 2. ** It is very diflS- 
cult to ascertain what plant was meant by this name, which is also 
mentioned by Turner in his 'Names of Herbes' (1548), and in 
his 'Libellus ' (1538), where there is a long disquisition concerning 
it. It may be Narcissus poeticus, L., as Mr. B. D. Jackson supposes 
in his reprint of the * Libellus ' or possibly N hiflorus^ L." — Note 
by Mr. J. Britten. 

43. 20. " Lillium cum vallium," the " Lily of the Valley," in Lyte 
Lyllie Conuall, and also termed May Blossoms^ May Lyllies, and 
Lyryconfancy, 

4A. 23. "Nigella Romana." The Nigella Damascena, Linn., a 
favourite old-fashioned garden annual, still to be met with in 
gardens under the names of ** Love-in-a-mist," or ** Devil-in-a- 
bush." 

43. 24. ** Pansy," or Paunce, Fr. pensie, thought. According 
to Dr. Johnson the name is derived from Lat. panacea^, but there is 
no evidence of the plant ever having been so called, or having been 
regarded as a panacea. It has received more popular names perhaps 
than any other plant, both in our own and in foreign languages. 
The following are some of the quaint titles given to it : " Cull me 
to you," or ** Cuddle me to you," ** Love and Idle," " Live in Idle- 
ness," " Love in Idleness " (originally " Love in idle," i\e, in vain) ; 
"Love in idle Pances," "Tittle my fancy," " Kiss me, ere I rise," 
" Jump up and kiss me," ** Kiss me at the garden gate," " Pink 
of my John," " Herb Trinity," and ** Three faces under one hood," 
from the three colours combined in one flower. It was also called 
"Hearts-ease," and "Flame flower" (M. Lat. Viola flamfnea). 

Heartsease, a term meaning "<2 cordial^^ as in Sir W. Scott's 
Antiquary, ch. xi., " Buy a dram to be eilding and claise, and a 
supper and hearts-ease into the bargain," given to certain plants 
supposed to be cardiac : at present [applied] to the pansy alone, but 
by Lyte, BuUeyn, and W. Turner, to the Wallflower equally. — Dr. 
R. A. Prior's Popular Names of British Plants, which see for an 
account of the origin of the name. 

43. 31. " Sops-in-Wine," the Clove Gilliflower, Dianthus caryo- 
phyllus, L., so called from the flowers being used to flavour wine 
or ale. Cf. Chaucer's Rime of Sir Thopas, B. 1950: 
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" Ther springen hcrbes ^rctc and smale. 
The ljcor)s and celcwalc. 
And many a clowe gilofre, 
And notemugc to putte in ale, 
Whether it be moyste or stale." 
" Bring Coronations and Sops in wine wome of Parainoures." 

Spenser. Shcp. Cal. April. 
"Garianda of Roses and Sopps in HV«."— Ibid. May. E. K., in 
[ hit Glostar}', says : " Scps in n'iat, a flowrc in colour much like a 
coronation (carnation), but differing in smel and qaantitye." 

43. 31. "Swccte Williams," from VT.Milltl,lAt.ottllus,A little eye, 

corrupted to HT//>', and thence lo William, " in reference, perhaps, 

|, to a popular ballad. ' Fair Margaret and Sweet William,' ' a name 

Lusigncd by W. Uulleyn (f. 48) to the Wallflower, but by later 

r&criuilists and modem gardeners, as here, to a species of pink, 

WjhanlAut hurbaltu, Linn. According to an article in Ihc Quarterly 

Review (No. 117], it formerly bore the name of ' Sweet Saint 

William'; but the writer gives no ruference, and probably had 00 

aathority for saying so." — Dr. R. A. Prior, pp. 116 and 15a. 

43. 3J. "Swecto Johns," Apparently a variety of Sweet William. 

I Sec Parkinson's ■■ Paiadisus," pp. 319, 311. for descriptions and 

^figures: "The chicfe differences bulwcene them arc, that [Sweet 

william»] have broader, and darker grccne Icaiics, somewhat 

J btownisli, espodally towards the points, and that the flowers stand 

thicker and closer, and more in number together, in the head or 

Wft."— Noic by Mr. T. Britten. 

, 15. "Star of Jenisalcm." This is usually Tragopogvn pr»- 
Itnsit, L., as in Gerard, p. 7 16, but some other plant is likely to be 



, L., as in Gerard, p. 7 16, but sor 
meant here. — Note by Mr. }. Ilriltea. 



43. 37. "Tuft gilicflowcrs." Probably some low-growing Di- 
amthut, such as Inat figured as " Malted Pinkcs " by Parkinson 
(Paradisus, p. 315). — Note by Mr. J, Britten. 

43. 38, " VelucI flowers." according lo Dr. Prior, the '* love-lies- 
bleeding," AmaranHnu cauda/ut, Linn., from its crimson velvety 
Utscls ; according to Lytc, the same as the Flower Gentle, or 
r- Floramor, Fr. passtvilMrs, A. tritolor, Linn. 

t 44. 5. " Eycbright." '• Divers Authours write that ffoldlincbes. 
I.llnnets.and some other Birds make use of this Herb for the repairinK 
Tof their own and their youn); ones sight." — Coles, " Adam in £den, ' 
I '*J7. P- 4''- It is the "Euphrasy" of Milton. P. L, li. 414. A 
l^unilar story is told of the Hawk-werd. Sec Pliny (lib. xi. c, 7). 

4C 7. "tnmetorie,"Fr.yi»w tim, Ijit./umiu lirra, eanh-smokc, 
I h being believed to In- produced wilhout seed from vajHrnni arising 
rfrotn the earth, .is itlatoi by Platcorius : " DiciluryusMi/ Urra, quod 
I (enemtur a quadam fumosilate grossfl, a tenA resoluU, ct drca 

• I>natc4 Id Kmod'i \m\j Soi^ tod llaQadi, od. lUtllii, \%n- 
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superficiem terrae adherente." Pliny (lib. xxv. c. 13) says that it 
takes its name from causing the eyes to water when applied to 
them, as smoke does ; 

" Take youre laxatives 
Of lauriol, centaure, djidi fumytere,*^ — 

Chaucer, Nonnes Prestes Tale, 143. 
See Burton's Anat. of Melancholy, pp. 432-3 and 438, ed. 1845. 

44. 17. " Woodrofe," spelt according to an old distich thus : 

" Double U, double O, double D, E, 
R, O, double U, double F, E." 
It derives its name originally from the Fr. roue^^s. wheel, dimin. 
rouelle, the leaves being set on the stems so as to resemble the 
large rowels of ancient spurs. 

45. 2. "Archangel." This is Archangelica officinalis^ the stalks of 

which " were formerly blanched and eaten as Celeri The 

gardeners near London, who have ditches of water running through 
their gardens, propagate great quantities of this plant, for which 
they have a great demand from the confectioners, who make a 
sweetmeat with the tender stalks of it cut in May." — Martyn's ed. 
of Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. It is still sometimes grown in 
gardens for use in the above-mentioned manner. According to 
Cogan (Haven of Health, p. 71), it will cure the bite of a mad dog. 

46. 6. According to Cogan " Cummin " was extensively used for 
washing the face, it having the effect, if not used too often, of 
making the complexion clear ; if used to excess, it caused paleness. 
He continues, " In Matthiolus (lib. 3, cap. 60) I reade a practise to 
be wrought with Cummine seedes, and (as I thinke) hath been vsed 
in time past of Monkes and Friers. They that counterfait holinesse 
and leannesse of bodie, doe often vse Cummine seedes in their 
meates, and be perfumed therewith." — Haven of Health, p. 47. 

45. 8. " Detanie." Dittany {Origanum oniUs, Linn.) was com- 
monly cultivated in gardens at this period. Gerard, p. 795, says 
it is ** a hot and sharpe hearbe," and speaks of it as biting the 
tongue. 

45. 9. Gromell, Grummel, or Gray myle, as Turner says it should 
be written, from granum solis and milium solis together. " That is 
al one," says the Grete Herbal, ^'granum solis and milium solis" 
The common gromwell or gray millet, Lilhospermum officinale, Linn., 
was formerly esteemed as a remedy for the stone and other diseases. 
In a treatise on the virtues of plants, written in the 15 th century, 
Roy. MS. 18 A. vi. f. 766, the following description is given: 
" Granum solis ys an herbe j^at me c\epy} gromel, or lyj^ewale : thys 
herbe ha}? leuys }?at be euelong, and a lytyl white flour, and he hab 
whyte seede ischape as a ston that me clepy}? margery perl. 
Cotgrave gives " Gremil, grenil, the hearb gromill, grummell, or 
graymill, peare-plant, lichewall." The word is derived by Skinner 
** a granis sc. lapideis^ qua pro seminibus habel, q.d. granite" — Way, 
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I Prompt. Parv. " Gnimcllc, mitium, gramtn fn/tV."— Catholicon 
hAKlicum. 
4fi. I J. " Louage," spelt in Prompt. Parv. and in Holland's 
>. of Pliny, iavt-ackt, as though it were love-parsley. French 
^latiehe, A.S. lu/atitt, Ltvislicum offifimalt, Kocli. 

W. 14. "Mondntke." Matthioli {V\b. iv. c. 61) tells us that 
Italian ladies in his own lime had been known to pay as much as 
15 and JO ducats for one or the artificial mandrakes (common 
white bryony) of itinerant (|uacks. and describes the process of 
their manaractiirc. They were supposed to remove sterility; hence 
Rachel's anxiety lo obtain them (Genesis xxx. 14). There were 
niunerous other superstitions regarding this plant ; amongst others 
h was said to shnck when torn up. See Gerard's Herbal, 1597. 
p. 180. and Peacock's Glossary of Manley, etc., E. D. Soc. Lupton 
(Book of Notable Things, iii. jg] gives instructions for the manu- 
nctarc of Mandrakes from bryony roots- The true Mandrake is 
AtMa Mandragara. Linn. 

io. rs- Mogwort. "Mugwort,anamethatcorresponds in meaning 
with Its synonym wyrmwjr/, wormwood, from O.E. mougk, maghf. 
Of mmgitf, a maggot or moth. 

' And wornics and mogkei on fe same mancrc 
Sal ^at day be in wittcncs broght ;' — Hampolc, Prickc of 
ContdcDce, 1. 5571 : and WycliflTc (Matt, vi, 10): 

' Where nt^t rustc ne moyghU drstniycf .' 
The name was given to this plant from its having been recom- 
nended by Dioacurides to warn off the attacks of these insects. 
' Mogwort, al on as scyn some, modirwort ; Icwed folk Jat in 
I atanye wordcs conne no rygt sownj-nge, but ofic shortyn wotdrs, 
nd changyn Icttrys and silablys, ^cy comiptyn ^ into «, and d 
% and syncopjT) 1', smytyn awey »' and r, and seyn mngwort.' 
i. Arundel, 41, f. js- It in unnecessary to have recourse to 
Itii lingular process. The phmt was known both as a molh-worl 
nd as a molhtr-vx>rl, but while it was used almost eiclusivcly as a 
Vih€r-wort, it still retained, at the same time, the name of mug- 
..<rt, a svoonym of mtih-wori. In ^tfric's Rlos«*ry it is called 
wlrum Arrfcr."— Dr. R. A. Prior. Sec Brand » Pop. Aniiij. for an 
account of the suiierjiiitiou* custom of seeking under the root of 
Ihia plant on Midsummer-eve fur a coal, to serve as a talisman 
■gainst many disasters. 

4S. 18. "Rcw." Shaksperc, Hamlet, iv. S- '81 : "There's rue 
for yoa ; and hcre*s some for mc : we may call it hcib-grace o' 
Saooays." And Winter's Talc, iv. 4. 74 : 

" For yon there's rosemary and roc ; these keep 
Seeminf; and liavoar all the winter long : 
Grace and remembrance be to you both." 
Some sappose it to have been called " herb of grace " 00 account 
I of the many eicellent properties it -was held to possess, b«ing a 
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specific against poison, the bites of venomous creatures, etc. ; but 
probably it was so called because " rue " means " repent." Cf. 
also Richard II. Act iii. sc. 4. 105 : 

" Here in this place 
I'll set a bank of rue^ sour herb of grace." 

45. 22. ** Bots." " Pease an beanes are as danke here as a dog, 
and this is the next way to give poor jades the hottest — Shakspere 
King Henry IV. Act ii. sc. i. " Begnawne with bots^ — ^Taming 
of Shrew, Act iii. sc. 2. 

" Sauin." " It is often put into horses' drenches, to helpe to cure 
them of the bots, and other diseases." — Parkinson, Paradisus, p. 607. 

45. 23. " Stitch wort," spelt Siich-wurt in Mayer and Wright, Nat. 
Antiquities, 1857, and given from a thirteenth century MS. as the 
translation of "Valeriane." Supposed to possess the power of 
curing a pain or stitch in the sides. — See Gerard's Herbal, 1597, 
p. 43. Stellan'a Holostea^ Linn. 

45. 25. ** Woodbine," not a bine that grows in woods ^ but a creeper 
that binds or entwines trees, the honeysuckle. A.S. wudu-windt 
and wudu'hind^ from wudu=.2i itee^ dind windan, bindan:=.\o entwine. 
In Shakspere (Mids. Night Dr. Act iv. sc. i) it seems to mean the 
bittersweet : 

" So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist." 

46. 2. "Gregorie." "This day (12th March) seems to have 
been much used as a date for agricultural observances : cf. 37. 3. 
In connexion with this it is worth while to note the Suabian saying, 
* Sae Erbsen Gregori ' (sow cabbage on St. Gregory's Day). See 
Swainson's Weather Folklore, p. 168." — Note by Mr. J. Britten. 

46. 3. ** Mastiues and Mungrels." Although the influence of a 
very patriotic sumptuary tax has diminished the number of dogs, 
we have still * thousands too manie.' [This may with truth be said 
even still.] However, as Lent now makes little difference in the 
mode of living, which it certainly did in the earlier period of the 
Reformation, our dogs are not driven by our meagre fare to prey 
on the lambs ; and therefore need not be particularly watched on 
this account. — M. Mastif is derived from O. Fr. mestif = a 
mongrel (Cotgrave). In the Craven dialect a great dog is still 
called a masty. See note to 10. 19. 

By " hooke or by crooke " occurs in Spenser, Faery Queene, Bk. 
v. Canto 2, stanza 27 ; also in Heywood's Works, 1562, reprint 1867, 

P- 35. 
46. 8. No trees appear preferable to willows for fencing hop 

grounds ; and none are said to be worse than elms, as they attract 

mildews. — M. 

46. 12. "What better to skilfull," etc., that is, what can be more 

profitable to the experienced farmer than to know when to be bold, 

that is, to Venturis the early sowing of barley ? 
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46. I J. The Maj-weed {Anikemit eotula) is common in corn-fields 
and hedgerows. " May-wccd or slinking camomile," — T. R. " Re- 
sembling cammomil but of a slinking savour and odious to bees." 
Coles" Diet. 1676. 

Cockle or Cokyl was used by Wycliffc and other old writers in 
the sense of a weed generally, but in later works has been confined 
to the gith or com-pmk. 

M. 16. Our author's moaning is, sow barley, oats and pease 
above fDrrows and harrow them in ; while rye is best ploughed in 
with a shallow furrow. 

46. It. " Without cost." that is, on which no expense has been 
incurred. 

46. 14. Watering is necessary in dry seasons for what is fresh 
set or planted, but not for what is newly sown. 

46. j6. It is to be lamented, both on account of the health 
and the finances of the poor, that they arc so much attached, cither 
to solid food, or to watery infusions of tea. (lerbs, pulse and roots 
might often suiicrsede more expensive articles of diet. Spoonmeal, 
in this nart of the island at least, is in no high request at this 
period, tiiough it apiicar? to have been indispensable formerly. — M. 

47. 10. "There remaineth yet a third kinde of meats, which is 
neither fish nor flesh, commonly called while meats, as eggcs. milk, 
butler, cheese, which notwithstanding proccedc and come of flesh, 
as eggei from the hennc. and milk from the cowc. Yet because 
they arc not plaincly flc»h, they are permitted to be eaten upon the 
fish daieJi."—Cagan'* Haven of Heallh. ed. i6ii,p. 149. 

" But how socuer this case standelh. while mtais, as miike, butter 
and cheese, which were neuer so deere as in my time, and woont 
lo be accounted of as one of the chiefs stales throughout the 
Hand, arc now reputed as foods appertinent onelic to the infcriour 
sort, whitest such as arc more wc;ilthic, doo feed vpon the flesh of 
all kinds of cattrll accustomed to be eaten, all torts of fish taken 
vpon our coasts and in uur freth rivers, and such cliuersitie of wild 
and tame foules as are either bred in our Hand or brought ouer 
vnio vs from other countries of the inaine." — Harrison, Dcscript. of 
England, ed. I-'umivall, Part I. p. 144. While mtafi in Lincoln 
now mean the flesh of lamb, veal, rabbits, chickens, pheasants, etc. 

48. 4. " Count licut the best cheape " : " For it doth the buyer 
more credit and service." — Ray. We still say "Cheap and nasty;" 
and in the Towneley Mysteries, p. loi, there is the same lentimcDi: 

" Men say lygbt chepe 

lelheHy for yceldys," 

equivalent to our English proverb : " Light cheap, titter yield." 

46. 7. It is always advisalile to pay carpenters their (air wages, 
without any allowance of chip*, which i* a great temptation for 

T. if Ih. 

e gain o 
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edges, which gain in short is a cheat, although a very customary 
one. — T.R. 

48. 8. "Within these fortie yeeres we shall haue little great 
timber growing aboue fortie yeeres old ; for it is commonlie seene 
that those yong staddles which we leaue standing at one and twentie 
yeeres fall, are vsuallie at the next sale cut downe without any 
danger of the statute, and seme for fire bote, if it please the owner to 
burne them." — Harrison, Part I. p. 345. " There is a Statute made, 
35 Henry the 8, and the i Eliz. for the preseruation of timber trees, 
Oake, Ash, £lme, Aspe, and fieech : and that 1 2 storers and 
siandtls should bee left standing at euery fall, vpon an acre." — 
Norden's Surveyor's Dialogue, 1607, p. 213. On the decrease in 
woods, etc., in England, see Harrison's Description of England 
(New Shakspere Soc. edit. F. J. Fumivall, Part I. p. 344) and 
Norden's Surveyor's Dialogue, 1607, p. 214, in the latter of which 
one cause is stated to be the large number of hammers and 
furnaces for the manufacture of iron, and the quantity of charcoal 
used in the glass-houses ; there being, as he says : " now or lately 
in Sussex, neere 140 hammers and furnaces for iron, and in it, 
and Surry adjoyning 3,400 glasse houses : the hammers and furnaces 
spend, each of them, in every 24 houres 2, 3 or foure loades of 
charrcoale." — p. 215. "There is a Law in Spaine, that he that 
cuts down one Tree, shall plant three for it." — ^A Treatise of Fruit 
Trees, R. A. Austin, Oxford, 1657, p. 128. 

48. II. " Leaue oxen abrode," etc. The Author of Tusser Redi- 
vivus is supported in his reading of this line by the edition of 1597, 
which has " leaue not oxe abrode." The sense, however, may 
possibly be, "keep oxen at a distance, for fear of injuring the 
young shoots. " Springe or ympe that commeth out of the rote." 
— Huloet's Abcedarium, 1552. "Keep from biting, treading un- 
derfoot, or damage of beasts whereby mischief may be 

done to the Springs, during the time limited by the statute for 
such kind of wood." — Brumby Lease, 17 16, in Peacock's Glossary, 
E. Dial. Soc. 

48. 14. " Meet with a bootie," etc., that is, as we say, find some- 
thing which was never lost. 

48. 16. Wanteth=is without, does not keep. 

48. 22. " Waine her to mee." Perhaps = waggon, that is, drive, 
carry her to me," but it is a forced expression. 

" Such maister such man." Another form of the proverb is, 
"Trim, Tram ; like master, like man." "Tel maitre, tel valet" (Fr.). 

49. Compare with Tusser's description of the faults to be avoided 
in the making of cheese the following extracts on the same subject : 

" Now what cheese is well made or otherwise may partly be per- 
ceiued by this old Latine verse : 

Non nix, non Argos, Methusalem, Magdaleneve, 
Esaus, non Lazarus, caseus ille bonus. 
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IB to say, Cheese should not be white as Snowe is, nor full of 
S Argos was, nor old as Methusalem was, nor Tull of whey or 
g u Marie Magdaleu was, dot rough as Esau was, nor full 
. • ts Lazarus. Master Tusser in his Booke of husbandrie 
k Other properties also of Cheese well made, which who so 
keth may read. Of this sort for the most part is that which is 
lade about Banbur>- in Oxfordshire: for of all cheese (in my 
idgemcnt) it ia ihe beat, though some prcfcrre Cheshire Cheese 
[" made about Nantwich : and other also commend the Cheese of 
Other countries: But Uanbury Cheese shall goc for my money: 
for therein (if it be of the bcxt sort) you shall neither last the 
Tenet nor salt, which be two speciaEl properties of good Cheese. 
, Now who so ia desirous to eate Cheese, muat eate it after other 
at. and in little quantitic. A pennyweight, according lo the old 
Hying, is enough." — Cogan'a Haven of Health, ed. 1611. pp. 158-9. 
Andrew Iloorde, in his Dyelaiy already referred to. p. 166, 
■nenttons 5 kinds of cheese, namely : " grcne chesc, aohc chese, 
; choc and spcrmyse. Bcsydc thcKe iiij natures of cbese, 
tbere is a chesc called a rewene chese, the whiche, yf it be well 
wderyd, doth passe all other chesex, none excesse taken." .... 
"Chcsc that IS good oughte not b« Iq hardc nor to softc, but 
bciwyxi both ; it shuld not be towgh nor brultell ; it ought not 10 
be twete, nor tartc, nor to salt, nor to frcsshc ; it must be of good 
uvonr and Uiledgc, nor full of iycs, nor mytcx, nor magottes." 

»" Yf a chccs is drie. 
Hit ii a vycc, and so is many an eye 
Yf il see with, that cometh yf sounyng brcnddc 
Or moche of salt, or lite of preasc, it shcnde."— 
Palladius on Huabondric, K. E. Text Soc. cd. I^dge, p. 154. 
With these extracts showing (he essentials of good cHccm:, compare 
the following dvscrintion of Suffolk Cheese, locally termed £aMg 
and Timmf, and made iif milk several limes skimmed : 

I" Unrivall'd stands thy county cheese, O Giles I 
Whose very name alone cngendera smiles ; 
Whose fame abroad by every tongue is spoke. 
The well-known butt of many a flinty joke. 
Its name derision and reproach pursue. 
And strangers tell of " three times skimm'd akye blue." — 
Blomlield. 
Jts toughness has given rise to a number of local illustrations. In 
one the cheese exclaims : 

" Those that made me were uncivil, 
For thry made me harder than the devil ; 
Knives won't cut me ; fire won't sweat me ; 
{logs bark at me, but can't eat me." 
" Htmger will break- through stone wall^ or anything except 
Soflblk cheese," is a provetb from Ray. Mowbay ay* " it is ouy 
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fit to be cut ap for gate latches, a use to iriiidi it is often a{»plied." 
Other writers represent it as most suitable for fnakfng wheels for 
wheelbarrows. 

49 c. ** Argnsses eies." The mjthical Argus, somamcd Fuioptes 
(the All-seer), had a hundred eyes ; he was placed by Jnno to guard 
lo, and at his death his ejes were transplanted to the pearack's 
tail. 

4B. f . To fleet or skim the cream is a verb still in use in East 
Angiia, and the utensil used for the purpose is termed a jUeHmg- 
dish. "I flete mjlke, take awaj the creame that Ijeth above it 
whan it hath rested." — Palsgr. ** Esbumr^ to fleet the creame 
potte ; laict esburri, fleeted milk ; maigme^ fleeted milke or idtaje." 
— Hollyband's Treasarie. "Ye floUd too nie"=you skimmed <^ 
too much of the cream. 

49. 3. If cheeses are full of eyes, it is a proof that the curd was 
not properhr worked. 

49. 4. Hoven cheese is occasioned by negligence in breaking 
the curd ; and therefore Cisley deser\'es to be driven to cruks^ or 
holes and comers, for her idleness and inattention. — M. 

49. 5. Tough or leathery cheese may arise from its being set 
too hot, or not worked up, and the curd broken in proper time. — ^M. 

49. 6. Various causes may bring on corruption in cheese, such 
as the use of beastings, or milk immediately after calving, moisture, 
bruises and such like. 

49. 7. Hairs in cheese can only arise from inexcusable careless- 
ness, or from Cisle/s combing and decking her hair in the dairy. 

49. 9. Magget the py=the magpie, a pun on the word magget, 
in its two meanings of i . a maggot, 2. a magpie, commonly called in 
Prov. Eng. magoi-pie, maggoty-pit^ from mag^ maggot'=.Meg^ Maggie 
^^Margery, Margaret , and pie ; Fr. margot, old dimin. of Marguerite^ 
and common name of the magpie. The line, therefore, reads, 
"If maggots be crawling in the cheese, fetch magget the py." 
"P/if, meggatapie." — Cotgrave. Cf. Shakspere, Macbeth, Act 
iii. sc. 4, 125. 

49. 10. " Cisley, in running after the Bishop in passing, as was 
the practice in former times, in order to obtain his blessing, mi^ht 
accidentally leave her milk on the fire ; and on her return, findmg 
it burnt to the pan, might probably curse the prelate for her mishap, 
which conduct deserved correction, or a left-handed blessing from 
her mistress." So Dr. Mavor. Mr. Skeat remarks in reference to 
it : '* That stupid story makes me cross ; it is such an evident in- 
vention, and no soul has ever adduced the faintest proof of any 
such practice. The allusion is far less circuitous, viz. to the bishops 
who burnt people for heresy. That they did so is too notorious." 
The following extract appears strongly to bear out Mr. Skeat's 
view : *' When a thynge speadeth not well we borowe speach and 
say Uhe byshope hath blessed it,' because that nothynge speadeth 
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I MrcU that the; mcdyll withall. If the podcch be barned to, or tlie 
iRcatc over rosted, wc say ' tht byiho/x hai put hii fote in the fotli,' 
ot ' tht bythoft halhplayrd tht toki,' bccausr the byshopes bum who 
they Itiitt, and wfinsoevcr displcaseth them." — Quotation from 
Tyndale's Obcdyencc of a Chr)sitCTie Man, 1518, p. 166, in Brockett. 
North Coumrj- Glossary, 1815, page 16. If «fc consider that these 
verses were written while the meniory of the numbers who bad 
suffered death at the stake for their religion «-as still fresh io the 
minds of the people, Mr. Skeat's view, borne out, as it is, by the 
foregoing extract, certainly appears the more reasonable and 
prol^ble. 

00. ti. "Here recde": we mar take this as mcanini; cither 
"here read," or, adopting the older meaning of the word ntJt 
(A.S. nW=advice, warning), as " hear my advice or warning/* 
00- 17. " Take nothing to halucs," that is, do nothing by halves. 

50. 30. " Tell fagot and billet," etc. ; count your faggots and 
firc-wood, to prevent the bo)'3 and girls from pilfering it, so that 
when you come to fetch it vou find "a quarter be gone." So also 
In the nest stanxa, watch tiie coal men filling the sacks, lest you 
should get short weight : and. when the coals arc delivered, see the 
sacks opened, for fear the coal dealer and the carman should be 
' two io a pack,' or ' harp on one string.' and between them you 
be defrauded. 

fil. I. "Philip and Jacob," that is, St. Philip and St. James* 
Day, May i»l. •' When flocks were more uniform as to breed and 
I Btanagemeot, Iambs used Io be separated from thdr dams on this 
\ day, for the purpose of tithing as well as milking." — M. " Requiem 
Vtcmam," a portion of the Roman Catholic Ser%-icc for the dead, 
beocc "least rt^uiim trJirnam in winter tlii-y sing "=:lcNt they die 
in the winter from not having been allowed to become sufficiently 
strung b<-forc being taken fnjm tht^ir dum>, and thus being in- 
capable uf enduring the aevcrity of lUe weather. 

51. 4. " BarbiTlit handled," that is, " iicundum artrm, as a barber 
mrgeon would do, by lirst culling away extraneous substances, and 
then rubbing the part with dDst."-~M. Tusscr Kedivivus calls the 

Ihnnps of dirt and worms which gather on the wool under a sheep's 
tail " trtddUt." 
Al. 6. During the summer season, hollow and decayed pollards 
ia particular, or woodsere, cannot be topped without danger. Ivy, 
however, is to be removed ; or it will, by the closene-is of its 
etnbraccs, prevent trees from aJdling, that is, growing or increasing 
in size. — M. 
Al. 8. The Thrasher serves the Cattle with fresh Straw, the Hogs 
vitJi Risk (offal, com and weeds, and short knotty straw). — ^T.R. 
(May). 

Bl. 10. "A wcede hooke, a crotch, and a glouc." Fiuherbert 
(Bcdie of Husbandly, 1386] cniuncnues, as ")' chycf initrmnentes 
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for weeding, a paier of tonges made of wood and in the farther end 
it is nicked to hold ye wede faster .... yf it be diye wether then 
must ye have a wedying hoke with a socket set upon a Ijrtle staffe a 
yard longe. And this hoke wolde be wel steled and grounde sharpe 
bothe behynde and before. And in his other hande he hath a 
forked siycke a yarde long." The whole account of weeding in the 
"Boke" is very quaint In former days thistles were gathered 
from the com for the feeding of cattle, and the left hand of the 
reaper was guarded with a leathern glove : there is an entry among 
the expenses of the Priory of Holy Island for 1344-5 of " gloves 
for 14 servants when they gathered the tythe com, 2J. 8^." See 
Johnston's " Botany of the Eastem Borders." — Note by Mr. J. 
Britten. 

61. II. "The May weed doth bum" {Anthemis cotula, L.). The 
juice of this plant is possessed of an acrid blistering property which 
renders it extremely noxious to reapers. The irritating effects are 
produced in a still greater degree by the seed when ripe, and are 
mostly manifested in the lower extremities, from the close adhesion 
of the seeds by their rough surface, aided by the friction of the 
shoe, causing first abrasion, then active inflammation, and even 
ulceration. Dr. Bromfield (Flora Vectensis) says : " I have been 
repeatedly assured by the peasantry that they have known men in- 
capacitated for work, and laid up, from the injurious operation of 
this noxious weed, for days together in harvest time." 

" The thistle doth fret." Fitzherbert (Boke of Husbandry) says : 
" The thystell is an yll wede rough and sharpe to handle, and 
freateth away the comes nyghe it. 

•* The fitches pul downward." The hairy tare, Vicia htrsuta^ L. 
Fitch = vetch. 

" The cockle," Lychnis Gtthago, L. ** Cockole hath a large smal 
[stc'\ leafe and wyll beare v or vi floures purple colloure as brode 
as a grote, and the sede is rounde and blacke." — Fitzherbert, Boke 
of Husbandry. 

*' Boddle." The com marigold, Chrysanthemum segetum^ L., more 
usually called boodle or buddle in the East of England ; in Kent, 
yellow bottle ; in Scotland, gools, gules, or goolds, in allusion to 
the colour of the flower. This is a very noxious weed, the non- 
extirpation of which in Scotland was formerly a punishable offence : 
certain persons (hence called ** gool-riders ") were appointed to 
ride through the fields on a certain day, and impose a fine of three 
shillings and fourpence, or a wether sheep, for every stalk of the 
plant found growing in the com. The custom is of great antiquity, 
and exists in a modified form at the present day, the fine being re- 
duced to a penny. Linnaeus states that a similar law exists in 
Denmark. — Note by Mr. J. Britten. 

61. 13. Buckwheat, Dutch boekweit^ Ger. buckwatizen, from the 
resemblance of its triangular seeds to beech -nuts, a name adopted 
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nre from the Dutch. — It is a tender plant, and most be 
■M- It is also vciy proper to sow il (bucke) before 
wheal, (he ground is made clean and fine by it, and it sufficing 
itsdfwithA Froth leaves the solid Strength for the Wheal.— T.K. 
(May). J^/ygonum f'ago/ijrum, Linn. 

" firorik "=buckwbcitt, from a Littin word, Iranti, that occurs in 
Fliuy lib. xviii. cap. 7, where it scetms rather to mean a barley. 
"GalliK quoque suum liienus fanis dcdeie, quod illic brana vocant, 
apud nos sandalam, niiidissimi grani." The word will be identical 
with blaiK, while, Port, branto, and equivalent to wfuitl, which pro- 
perly means " white." — Popular Names of British Plants. Dr. R. A. 
Prior, 1870. p. 18. Pancakes are made of it in Holland.— T.R. 

SI. 15. Pidgeons, Rooks, and other Vemiine, about that time 
begin 10 be scanted, and wilt certainly find them [peas] out, be 
ther in never so by a Comer. — T.R. (ftiay). 

51. 16. Fimble, or Female Hemp, so called, I suppose, because 

it falls lo the Female's share to tew-taw it, that is, to dress il and to 

kSpin it, etc. The Fimble Hemp is that which is ripe soonest and 

Iflltcxt for spinning, and is not worth above half ait much as the 

\ Carlf with its seed.— T.R. " The male is called Ckarlt Htmpt, and 

m'Wintrr fffmfit ; ihe Female Jfamm Hempt and Sommtr Hempe" — 

B'Cerard's Hcrball. p. 571. " Hemp was much cultivated here until 

Itbc end of the great war with France. The Cart or male hemp was 

■ l»ed for ropcf, sackcloth, and other coarse manufactures: Ihe 

iM/, or female hemp, was applied to making sheets and other 

mesiic puqmscs." — ^t'racock's Gloss, of Manley, etc., £. D. Soc. 

Il is curious ihat the Karl or male hemp should be in reality the 

ale plant, but other authors use the names in the same way. 

" The femeJl hempe .... bcarcth no sedc." — Fitihcrbcrt, '" Boke 

of Husbandry." See also $5. 8. Gerard says the female hemp is 

" barren and without scede, contrarie lo the nature of that scxe. ' — 

Note by Mr. J. Britten. 

AL. 17. The fact of the Hop being one of Ibe plants which twine 
from left to right had ihus been obi«rred as early as Toaser's lime. 
— Note by Mr. J. Britten. 

5L 19. The tine tare ["a tare that tintx or encloses and im- 
prisons other plants, Vitia hinula." — E>rior] is now seldom attempted 
10 be raked out. for fear of greater miicbicf from the practice than 
froo) iu neglect. The safest way is certainly Id cut the line near 
the root, but the operation is extremely tedious. — M. 

Al. 11. "The Fawy riseth in Fawy moore in a veric ^uatu mrr, 
on ibe side of an hill." — Harrison, ed. 1587, Bk. i. c. 11. 

Cf. "The wal wagged and dof.Biid J the worldc ymrwrf." — 

Piers Plowman, ed. Skcat, B Text. Passus iviii. 61. 
" Qoare of a myre (quaac as of a mvTc), Latina. Quavyn, as myre, 
7>ww."— PrompU I'arv. Honnan, in his chapter lii n tttifitatoriA, 
• tJul " a auamay or a nans wtd luutable fouodaUoo most 
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be holpe with great pylys of alder rammed downe, and with a 
frame of tymbre called a crossaundre {fisiucd)** In Caxton*s 
Mirrour of the World, Part II. c. 22, it is said, "understande ye 
how the erthe quaueth and shaketh» that somme peple calle an erthe 
quaue, by cause they fele the erthe meue and quaue vnder their 
feet." ** Quaue myre, foundriere croulierer — Palsgrave. Forby 
gives Quavery-mavery = undecided, hesitating. — Way, Note in 
Prompt. Parv., s.v, Quave. 

51. 25. The meaning is, make your dunghill on the headland, 
especially where shaded with trees and bushes, as they will prevent 
the moisture from exhaling. — M. 

" I see in some meddowes gaully places where little or no 
grasse at al groweth, by reason (as I take it) of the too long 
standing of the water, for such places are commonly low, where 
the water standeth, not hauing vent to passe away, and therefore 
meanes must be first made for the evacuation of the water : for the 
continual standing of the water consumeth the grasse, and makes 
the place bare, and sinketh it. In such a place, therefore, sow in 
the Spring-time some hay-seed, especially the seed of the claver 
grasse,* or the grasse hony-suckle,' and other seeds that fall out of 
the finest and purest hay : and in the sowing of it, mingle with it 
some good earth ; but sow not the hony-suckle grasse in too moist 
a ground, for it liketh it not." — Norden's Surveyor's Dialogue, 
1607, pp. 201-2. Gauls are void spaces in Coppices which serve 
for nothing but to entice the Cattel into it, to its great Damage. — 
T.R. 

61. 29. If the land is overstocked in summer, you may, perhaps, 
be obliged to assist your cattle to rise in winter ; or, in other words, 
" to lift at their tails."— M. Cf. 21. 14. 

61. 32. It appears to have been the custom formerly to allow, in 
warm weather, sleep for an hour or two. In Norfolk we are told 
the practice is not quite obsolete on churning days when the 
mistress and maids get up early ; and likewise among the plough- 
men, where two journies a day are performed with their teams, and 
an interval allowed for rest. — M. 

" Patch." Cf. Shakspere, Mid. Night's Dr., Act iii. sc. z ; and 
Merchant of Venice, Act ii. sc. 5. 

** Growthed"=grout-hed= thick head, fat head. Cf. growtnoulz=L 
SL blockhead. " Growte nowle come to the King." — Promos and 
Cassandra, p. 81. 

61. 33. Stilling, or distilling, may be a ** pretty feat," but we 
doubt if it is very profitable, and if it does not furnish a temptation 
to dram-drinking, under the mask of simple and medicinal waters. 
— M. 

52. 6. See note to 15. 8. 

1 Clover. » Trefoil. 
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S3. 16. " Swinge brembles and brakes," this is, cut down with a 
rrcping instiument somewhat resembling a scythe. 
AS. I. " Sheep- shea ring takes place only once, viz. in the month 
I Jnnc : the heaviest wethers weigh sixty pounds, others from 
%taT\y to fifty pounds: they bear at the mosl not more than six, 
others four or five pounds of wool ; one of the best wethers (not- 
withstanding that Ihcy are vct^' abundant) sells for iibtiut twenty 
shillings, that is, ten French francs or five th.-ilcrs ; the inferior 
tort about ten shillings, or five francs : and the worst about six or 
oight English shillings. The skin of the best wether and sheep is 
'"lorth about twelve pence, that i*. four and a half German batzen ; 
t worst about eight pence or ■ three batzen ; a pound of wool 
mul twelve pence, or four and a half batzen." — Kathgcb, 1601, 
Pitje, p. 51 (quoted in Harrison's Description of England, ed. 
r^mivall, Part I. p. Ixxxiii). " Running Water is best, ... but 
lben it is oft-times very sheer and cold." — ^T.R. (June). 

03. I. "Gn>te." " In this yerc [1 J49] the Icynge caused to bo 
BDyned grotcs and half grotes, the wliiche lacked of the weight of 
lit former coync. ii"- vi'*- In a li [/lira, pound] Troy." — Fabyan, 
j>. 4.61. The gmat was only equal to about three and a half silver 
peonies instead of four, 

83. J. "The Pic will discharge thee," etc., that is, the magpie 
will save you the trouble, etc., alluding to birds eating vermin 
on nhccp's backs. 

63. 4. "Ouercomc"=overtake. or keep up with; don't mow more 
tlun you can easily make, not too much at once, lest part of tt be 
■polled for want of hands. 

"Cock apace." Cf. Piers Plowman, C. Text, Passus vj. 11, 13 
' •i.Skcai). 

" Canstow seruen, he seide, o^r syngeo in a churcho, 
OJer cokt/or my token, o\ct to \c cart picchc ? " 
!. put hay into cocks for my harvest men. Mr. Skeat qaotits in bis 
lole to this passage : " Bco it also prouidcd. that this act, nor any- 
hing therein coniainc<l, doc in any wise extendc to any ovtrrr 
r haniGst folkcs that Irauailc into anic rountrie of this regime for 
rticst workc, either come harucsC, or h.iy haruest, if they doe 
nke and labour accordingly."— Rastall, Statutes ; Vagabonds, 
Be, p. 474- 

A3, s- To employ your labonrcra in ploughing, or in prrforming 
oUicf parts of husbandry, till the dew is off the gnss, is unquestion- 
ably a saving of time, and essentially forwards the business of the 
Earn.— M. 

58. 6. He who is constantly borrowing tools and other things 

which be ought to have of his own, lays himself under obligation 

to the lender, who cxnccu twice u much in return. 

53. 15. "Woodsere here mcaiuthe proper season for felling wood. 

58. 18. "Fieing." "Fdgb, Fey, vb. to clean out a drain, gutter or 
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cef^>ooL ' Paid to John Largfatoo in bamest for fd^umgt die 
milne becke/ — Kiitmi in Lindser Ch. Ace 1582. Geor^ Todd's 
ftyiii out the sink hole." — Peacock's GlossaxT, £. DiaL Soc 1877. 
Toy^' a ditch or pond is to emptr and ciean it; and the nuMl 
taken from such places, if mixed vi'th lime or cfaa&, forms an ex« 
cellent compost for pastore groonds. — ^M. Cf. IceL fi^gi^ to 
cleanse, whence oar word is derived. 

53. 19. " Of late jeares also we hane foimd and taken Tp a great 
trade in planting of hops^ whereof oar moorie hitherto and mfMrofit- 
able grounds doo jeeld sach plentie and increase that there are few 
farmers or occupiers in the coontrie, which hane not gardens and 
hops growing of their owne, and those farre better than doo come 
from Flanders vnto vs. Certes the corruptions vsed by the Flemings^ 
and forgerie dailie practised in this kind of ware, gane vs occasion 
to plant them here at home ; so that now we mar spare and send 
manie ouer vnto them. And this I know bj experience that some 
one man by conaersion of his moorie grounds into hopyards, 
wherof before he had no commoditie, dooth raise jearelie by so 
little as twelue acres in compasse two hundred markes ; all charges 
borne toward the maintenance of his familie. Wliich industrie 
God continue ! Though some secret freends of Flemings let not 
to exclaime against this commoditie, as a spoile of wood, by reason 
of the poles, which neuerthelesse after three yeares doo also come 
to the fire, and spare their other fewell." — Harrison, Descript. of 
£ng., 1587, p. 1 10. " Lowe and spungie grounds trenched is good 
for hopps, as Suffoike, Essex, and Surrie, and other places doe find 
to their profit." — Norden, p. 206. Evelyn, Sylva, pp. 201, 469, ed. 
Hunter, asserts that there was a petition against them temp. Henry 
VI., but no record of it appears on the rolls of Parliament. Brewing 
with hops was not introduced here till the reign of King Henry VIII. 
(Stow, Hist. p. 1038.) Bere^ however, is mentioned in 1504. (Leland, 
Coll. vi. p. 30, and see Dr. Percj'on Northumberland Book, p. 414.) 
— Pegge's Forme of Cury, ed. 1780, p. xxiii. See a long note in 
Prompt. Parv., x.p. Hoppe ; and also ** Pharmacographia," p. 496. 

54. II. For wanting at will = for fear of having none when yon 
reallv want it. 

55. 2. Hay for neat cattle may be made with less labour, and 
more expeditiously than for horses ; because, if it is a little mow 
burnt, it will not be the less acceptable to them ; and besides, the 
fermentation it undergoes, if not carried too far, has a natural 
tendency to mellow coarse grass. — M. 

55. 4. Avise auouse is French jargon for take precautions. Ill- 
made hay is apt to take fire ; if much wetted with rain, to become 
mouldy. Hard and fine hay is best for horses ; soft and coarse 
hay will be more acceptable to cattle ; while short hay is coveted 
by sheep. — M. 

55. 6. Thry fallowing, or the third plowing, should be performed 
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tty early in the summer, in order that the ground may acquire 
'icieni hardness 10 resist lh« lecds of Ihisiles and other weeds, 

al the risk of requiring another axxn'mg. — M . 
6t. 7. Ibis can only reier to garden beans, hut the pracltce is 
>w obsolete. 

00. 8. See note to 51. 16. 

00. 10. '■ Wormwood , a word corrujiled from A.S. tvtnnoJ, Ger. 
wtrmuth, O.S. wenmrdt, words which seem to be compoanded with 
Ger. wthrtn, A.S, UOT7dn=:lo keep off, and mod or ma<i(=:maggof, 
h, by an accidental coincidence of sound, have been 
■nderslood a« though the first syllable were xoerm. h. Dicfenbach 
would prefer to derive it from a Celtic root that means "bitter," 
Welsh chwtrw. Cornish vAermv. Be its origin wliat it may, it 
was under!(t(H>d in the Middle Ages as meaning; a herb obnoxious 
to majcgots, and used to preserve things from them, and was also 

Liven as an anthelmintic or worm medicine. ArUmitia Aitinlhium, 
." — Ur. R. A. Prior. Pop. Names of Brit. Plants. "Two sorts of 
Wcmniiood arc well knowcn of manv, that is, our common Worme- 
Hood, anil that which is called Amtifum, now sowen in many 
'denx, and commonly called French-wormcwoud. And while it is 
it is eaten in &ilats with other hcrbes, to the great com- 
e of the stoniacke and Liuer. For it btrenfiihneih a weake 
•macke, and openelh the Liuer and Splcne. For which purpose 
lere is to be had in the Stilliard at London a kind of winr named 
'Vorme-wood wine, which I would wish to be much used of all 
ich Students as he weake of stomackc. They may easily haue a 
tuntllet of three or foure gallons or lesse, which ttiey may draw 
their owne chambers as need requireth. I was wooni when 
ipetite failed to steepe a branch or two of common Womicwood 
haJfc a pint of good white wine, close couercd in some pot all 
bt, and in the morning to strainc it through a clean linneo 
put in a liitle sugar and warme Jl, and so drinkc it. Or 
to bume a little quanlitie of wine with sosar, and a 
or two of Woraiewood put into it. Wherein I nave found 
,„, ... marvellous commodiiie, and who so shall v*e it now 
id fbtn, hhal be sure of a good stomacke to meal, and he free 
frofo wormes." — Cogan's Haven of Health, p. 55. "ffonTnwW, 
centaury, pennyroyal, are Hkrwise magnified and much prescribed, 
especially in hypothondrian melancholy, daily to be tised, sod in 
«beT."^Eturton, Anat. of Melancholy, p. 431. 

00. 11. " As many doo more," i^. as many others do. Of- & J. 1 i. 
00. 7. There is a proverb : " Ooe scabb'd sheep's cnou^ lo 
qwlt a flock." 

06. II. In Lincolnshire com aifcclml by the smut is called Amus 
Ctn, the reason assigned being ibat when tithes were paid in kind, 
the sheaves that had the most smuti in them were always given to 
Xbe^anvm, if ho could be seduced ml o taking tbeni. — ScoPeococ" 
LCloa». of Uanley, etc., £. DiaL Soc. IS;;. 
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66. 20. MoW'bum is occasioned by the Hay being stack'd too 
soon, before its own juice is thoroughly dried, and by Norfolk 
people is called the Red Raw ; not such as is occasioned by stacking 
it when wet with Rain, which is a nasty musty and stinks. — ^T.R. 

66. 26. Hentzner, p. 79 (quoted in Harrison's Description of 
England, ed. F. J. Fumivall, p. Ixxxiv), says : " As we were re- 
turning to our inn (at Windsor, Sept. 14), we happened to meet 
some country people celebrating their Harvest-home ; their last 
load of com they crown with flowers, having besides an image 
richly dressed, by which, perhaps, they would signify Ceres ; this 
they keep moving about, while men and women, men and maid 
servants, riding through the streets in the cart, shout as loud as 
they can till they arrive at the bam." 

• " Tis merie in hall. 
When beards wag all." 
This proverb is of great antiquity. It occurs in the Life of Alexander 
(formerly, but erroneously, attributed to Adam Davie), written in 
1 312, where the words are: 

" Swithe mury hit is in halle, 
When burdes wawen alle." — ^Weber's Met. Rom. 
It occurs also in Shakspere, 2 Henry IV. Act v. sc. 3, and is quoted 
in the Merie Tales of SkeltoUy 1567. See also Ra/s Proverbs. 

67. 3. In Harrison's Descript. of England, Part II. p. 50 et seg., 
there is a long chapter on the cultivation and uses of Saffron in 
England, from which I extract the following : " As the Saffron of 
England, which Platina reckneth among spices, is the most excel- 
lent of all other ; for it giueth plaqe neither to that of Cilicia, 
whereof Solinus speaketh, neither to anie that commeth from 
Cilicia, where it groweth upon the mount Taurus, Tmolus, Italiey 
jEiolta^ Sictlta or Liciay in sweetnesse, tincture and continuance ; so 
of that which is to be had amongst us, the same that grows about 
Saffron Walden, somtime called Waldenburg, in the edge of Essex, 
first of all planted there in the time of Edward the Third, and that 
of Glocestershire and those westerlie parts, which some thinke to 
be better than those of, Walden, surmounteth .all the rest, and 
therefore beareth worthilie the higher price, by sixpence or twelue 

pence most commonlie in the pound The heads of saffron 

are raised in Julie, either with plough, raising or tined hooke ; and 
being scowred from their rosse or filth, and seuered from such 
heads as are ingendred of them since the last setting, they are 
interred againe in Julie and August by ranks or rowes, and being 
couered with moulds, they rest in the earth, where they cast forth 
little fillets and small roots like vnto a scallion, until September, in 
the beginning of which moneth the ground is pared and all weeds 
and grasse that groweth vpon the same remooved, to the intent 
that nothing may annoie the floure when as his time dooth come 
to rise. These things being thus ordered in the latter end of the 
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aforesaid moocth [of September], the floure bcginnetb to appecrc 
of a whitish blew, fcssc, or skic colour, and In the end shewing 
iUclfv in the owne kind, it rcscmblcth almost the Leucolion of 
Th*«phntt, sauing thai it is longer, and halh in the middcst thereof 
three chines veric red and plc.isanl to behold. These floures arc 
gathered in the morning before the rising of the sunne, which 
Otherwise would cause llicm to weliie or flitter. And the chines 
being picked from the flourcs, these arc throwne into the doong- 
hill ; the other dried vpon little kcUes couered with sircincd can- 
ttSMCsvpon a so^ firci wherby and by the weight (hat is laird 
vpon them, they arc dried and pressed into rakes, and then bagged 
vp for the beneflt of their owners. In good yeerea we gather foure 
score or an hundred pounds of wet saffron of an acre, which being 
dried dooth jceld twcniie pounds of drie and more. Whereby, 
and silh the price of saffron is commontic about twcntie shillings 
in monic, or not so little, it is casie to see what benefit is reaped 

by an acre of this commoditic For admit that the triple 

tillage of an acre dooth cost ij shillings foure pence before the 

•alfron be set, the clodding sixteene pence, the taking of cuerie 

load of stones from the same foure pence, the raising of eucrie 

■ "Barter of heads six pence, and so much for cleansing of them. 

uidcs the doong which is woorth six pence the load to be laid cm 

10 first yccrc, for the setting thr«;c and twcniie shillings and 

mrc pence, for the paring fiuc fhillings, six pence for the picking 

f a pound wet, etc. ; yea though h« hire it rcadie set, and paie 

n pounds Tor the same, yet shall he susteine no damage, if warmc 

eatbec and open season doo happen at the gathering." Harrison 

en describes folly the culture of saffron, and the adulterations and 

Oricks practised by the dealers, and afterwards describes the virtues 

if it : " Our saffron (beside the manifold vsc that it hath in the 

Blchin and pastrie, also in our cakes at bridals, and thanksgivings 

T women) is vcrie profitably mingled with those medicines which 

e take for the diseases of the breast, oi the lungs, of the liner, 

nd or the bladder ; it is good alu) for the stomach if yon uikc it 

It meat, for it comfortcih the same, and maketh good digestion : 

"being sodden also in wine, it not onclie kcepcth a man front 

dronkennessc, but incoragcth also onto procreation of issue. If 

you drinkc it in sweet wine, it inlargcth the breath, and is good for 

those that are troubled with the tisike and shortncsse of the wind : 

r mingled with tile milkc of a woman, and laied vi>on the eies. it 

'aiclh such humors as descend into the same, and takelb aw;iy the 

wbeales and pcarles that ofl grow about them : it killclh moths 

t it bo sowed m i>api;f bags veric thin, and laid vp in presses 

ing Inpislric or apparrell : also it is vrrie pmfilable laid vnio 

inllammalions, p.-uncfull apotthumcs, and tiie shmgtrs, and doth 

D small case vnto dcafnes Three drams thereof taken nt 

:, which ia about the weight of one shilling nine pence halfc 
nie, is deadUe poison." 



9t, J. ''Th^twoS. 3Can« dbies,' £/L Jxdj zznd, SL llazT Magda- 
kiu!:'i l>»jt 2nd Aoj^Txst 15th, die feast of the Asampdoa of the 
Vtrttin Surj^ — ^K« Kr. Skfitt gg gjgeata that die dsn meant are 
Aa^it rsdi and September 3di, xhc Xarmtr of the Virgin Xair. 

f7, 5. Mastard-5eed is tcit apt to shed, ^id therefore shoold be 
gathered before it becomes too ripe. After dressng it is to be 
laid in a toiler or garret. " SoCer, a lofie, ^aiaerr — ^Fdsgrave. 
** Garjtte, \aj solere." — Prompt. Pwr. 

91, %. Thoogh all the edidons which I hare seen read as 
printed in the text, it is evident that Tosser meant exactif the 
opposite, viz. : 

^ B J &xf win deceine thee, etc 
B J great will dispatch, etc" 
Men who take work bj the great, that is, br the job or contract, 
are, as experience tells tis, na&arall j anxious to get the work done as 
soon as possible, while those who are engaged bf the daj as natn- 
rally trj to spin out the work as long as their can. According to 
CaiVs Craven Ghsuiry^ a Daj-work is three roods of land. *' Foot 
perches make a day-worke ; ten dajsworks make a roode or qnarter." 
(Twysden MS. qaoted bj Halliwell.] The latter agrees with 
Korden's statement : " Yon must know (sajs he), that there goe 
160 perches to one acre ; 80 perches to halfe an acre ; 40 perches 
to one roode, which is ^ of an acre ; ten dates tcarke to a roode, 
foare perches to a daies worke ; 16 foote and a halfe to a perche." 
{Surveuyr's Dialogue , 1610.) In Cowel's /«/^fr/fr we read " Z>ay- 
vjerc of Land, sls much arable ground as could be ploughed up in 
one cia/s work, or one journey, as the fanners still call it." 

67. 9. ** Harvest lord," the principal reaper who goes first and 
regulates the movements of the rest; HarvesZ-Lady, the second reaper 
in the row, called in Cambridgeshire the Haroest-Queen, The rate 
at which the Harvest-lord reaped of course regulated that of the 
others, and therefore Tusser recommends that he should have a 
pfjnny or two extra in order to encourage him to have an eye to 
the loiterers, and to keep all up to the mark. Cf. : 
" At heighe pryme Peres lete the plowe stonde. 
To ouersen hem hymself, and who-so best wroujte 
He shulde be huyred therafter whan heruest tyme come." 
Piers Plowman, ed. Skeat, E. E. Text Soc. B Text, Passus vi. 1 14. 
The following particulars as to the farmer's expenses at harvest 
time are quoted by Mr. Skeat in his notes to Piers Plowman, C. 
Text, Passus ix. 104, from Sir J. Cullum's Hist, of Hawsted, Suffolk, 
2nd cd. : " The outgoings [in harvest] were called the costs of 
autumn, and are thus stated. In i388,Twe find] the expences of a 

f)lo«ghman, head reaper, baker, cook, orewer, ^0^^, 244^ reapers 
sic) hired for i day ; 30 bedrepes (days of work performed in 
harvest-time by the customary tenants, at the bidding of their lord), 
tho men [being] fed, according to custom, with bread and herring ; 
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3 qrs. 3 l>u. of wheat from tlie stock ; 5 qra. 3 bu. of mall from the 
•lock; meat bought, tos. io</. ; 5 bhecp from ibc stock; fish and 
berrings bought, 5/. ; herrings bought for the customary tenants, 
^d. ; cnecso, milki and butter bought (tbr^ dairy being let), 91. bd. ; 
i Hit, id. ; candles, 5</. ; pepper, ji/. ; spoons, dishes, and faucets, 
1 51/. to bcdrcpcs, as before; iq reapers, hired for 1 day, at their 
I Own board, 4^'. each ; So men, for 1 day, and kept at the lady'* 
' board, 44/. each : 140J men [lic'] hired for t day, at 31/. each ; the 
wages of the head reaper, bt. iJ. ; of the brewer, jt, \d. ; of tho 
cook, j». +rf. 30 acres of oats tied up by the job {ptr laikam), 
It. M. ; 6 acres of bolymong cut and tied up by the job, jx- ^- ; 
16 acres of pease, cut by the job, it. ; s acres of pease and boly- 
mong, cut and tied up by the job, if. bd. ; j acres of wheat, cut and 
tied up by the job, if. 1 id." [Here follow similar details for 1 389, 
Including a mention of 5 pairs of harvest -glovca, loc/.l " What a 
Kcne of bustling industry- was this I for, excluiiive of the baker, 
cook, and brewer, who, we may presume, were fuUy engaged in 
their own offices, here were 553 persons employed in the first year ; 
in the second, 510 ; and in a third, 538 ; yet the annual number of 
acre«, of all sorts of com, did not much eicccd 100. From this 
prodifpouH number of hands, the whole business must have been 
toon finished. There were probably 1 principal days ; for two 

Urge parties were hired, every year, for 1 day each These 

ancient harvest-days must have exhibited one of the most cheerful 
•peclacles in the world. One can hardly imagine a more animated 
Kcnc than that of between 100 and 300 harvest- people all butiily 
I employcil at once, and enlivened with the expectation of a festivity, 
which perhaps ihcy cx|H-rienced bat this one seaion in the year. 
I All the inhabitants of the village, of both sexes, afid all ages, that 
[ could work, most have bi;en assembled on the occasion ; a mutter 
that, in the present slate of things, would be impossible. The 
■ucccss of thus compressing so much business into so short a, time 
must have depended on (he weather. But dispatch seems to have 
been the plan of agriculture at this lime, at Icaxl in this village. 
\ We have teen before, that 6a persons were hired for 1 day, to weed 
,TbMe throngs of harvest- people were superintended by 
"^" a called the head-reaper {tvptrmtitor ot prvpoiitiu), 
_ J elected, and presented to the lord, by (ho inhabi- 
t ihould Mcm that, in this vilUgv at least, he was 
shny* one of the customary tenants. The ye^xr he was in office, he 
was exempt from oil or half of his usual rents and services, according 
to his tenure ; he was to have hU victuals and dnnk at the lord*t 
table, if the lord kept house {ti damirnu katpilium imturil) ; if he 
did iwt, ha wu to have a livery of corn, as other domestics had ; 
Uld fail bone was to be kcpl m the manor-stable, lie was next 
in dignity to Ibe stcwan) and bailiff. The hay-harvest was an aJUr 
of DO gmt tmporUncc. There were but 30 acres of grass anntiaUy 
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mown at this period. This was done or paid for hj the cnstomaij 
tenants. The price of mowing an acre was bd" 
I By an " Assessment of the Corporation of Canterbnnr," made in 
I 1504, the following were the rates of wages declared payable : — 
f " Every labourer from Easter to Michaelmas, with meat and drink. 
4i/. per day ; finding himself, lod. ; and from Michaelmas to Easter, 
with meat and drink, 41/. ; without, &/. Mowers per day, with meat 
i and drink, &/. ; finding themselves, 141/. By the acre, with meat and 
drink, 4i/. ; without, &/. Reapers per day, with meat and drink, 6/. ; 
finding themselves, izd. ; by the acre, with meat and drink, 141/. ; 
without, 2%d, Plashing and teeming of a quick hedge, zd. per rod. 
Laying upon the band and bidding and copping of oats, &/., bariey, 
10^. Threshers by the quarter with meat and drink, for the quarter 
and making clean of wheat and rye, 51/., oats and barley, 31/.; without 
meat and drink, for the quarter and making clean of wheat and 
rye, i2</., oats and barley, td. Making talewood, the load, 41/.; 
billets, per 1000, izd. A bailiff, with livery, £1 per annum; 
without livery, £'^ 6s. 8</." — Hasted's Antiquities of Canterbury, 
i8oi« vol. iL Appendix. 

"Larges," " usually a shilling" (says Major Moor in his Suffolk 
Glossary). *' For this the reapers will ask you if you * chuse to 
have it hallered.' If answered, yes, they assemble in a ring, holding 
each other's hands, and inclining their heads to the centre. One 
of them, detached a few yards apart, calls loudly, thrice, * Holla 
Lar ! — Holla Lar ! — Holla Lar ! — ^j e e s.' Those in the ring lengthen 
out 0-0-0-0 with a low sonorous note and inclined heads, and then 
throwing the head up, vociferate * a-a-a-ah.' This thrice repeated 
for a shilling is the established exchange in Suffolk." " Largesse 
bounty, handfuls of money cast among the people." — Cotgrave. 
**Crye a larges when a rewarde is geven to workemen, stipem w- 
ci/erarey — Huloet's Diet. 1552. The phrase "crie a largesse" occurs 
in Piers Plowman, B Text, xiii. 449. As to the gloves given to 
harvest-men see above and note to 51. 10. 

67. 1 6. Though barley is generally mown, it is a slovenly practice, 
unless when performed with a cradle scythe. — M. See note to 
16. 14. 

67. 17. *• Dallops," patches of barley which have run to straw. — M. 

67. 22. Tidie means neat ^ proper, and in season. — M. 

67. 24. " There finding a smack," i.e. finding a pleasant repast. 

" Doo perish," />. cause to perish, ruin : the use of " do " in this 
sense is very common in Early English. 

67. 25. '* Lengthen" here is equivalent to increase the extent or 
produce of. 

67. 26. " Fill out the black boule," etc. I am quite unable to 
exj)lain this line ; the ** boule of bleith " is evidently the ** merry 
bowl," but the epithet black I do not understand. 

67. 30. " Thrifts ladder may clime," />. may prosper. Cf. ch. 9. 
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" Thai many doo hat*." in edd. of 1573, 1580, 1585, etc.. ihe 
reading is "at many do hate," 

67. 36. " Ling perhaps looks for groat extolling, being counted 
the bcefc or the spa, and (landing: every lisfa-day (as a cold 8up- 
porltr) at my Lord Maior's table : yet it i« nothing but a long coil : 
whereof the greater sised is called Organe Ling, and the other 
Codling, because it is no longer then a Cod, and yet hath the taste 
of Ling : whilst it is new it is called green-iish : when it is salted it 
is called Ling, perhaps of lying, because the longer it lyeth .... 
the better it is, waxing in the end as yellow as a gold noble, at 
which time they arc worth a noble a piece-" — Muffclt, pp. 154-51 
qooled in the Babee« Hook, ed. Fumivall. 

67. 39. The following prices of various articles in Suffolk will 
be interesting: — 1566. A lode of straw liiu — 1581. A capon Virf.; a 
calfc V*. ; a firkin of butter viu. vjirf. ; a capon and a pullet wd. \ a 
Cocke (to light) \\\\d. (5 cockea bought to fight) ; a pullett \\\d. 
S pDtlclR, 5 capons, J cockes, 1 calfe, were provided on the reck- 
vXup: day and "ihesc arc allowed in the Churchwardens' accompte 
to be paide by them." — 1590. ToCokefor iiliromlwsof wotcswhh 
he served to the Quene vu. viiii/. ; 14 rod of ditching cost v( linrf. 
— 1596. Maklnge a surjilis for the church was \\d.\ a payer of 
hoosc was xiii/. another xwxd. : makyiig this bokc of accts u single 
sheet written on two sides) vtJ. — 1599. Three days work ditchynge 
>f. ; a hard day's work was therefore Sd- per day, and a usual day's 
4^. or tJ.; three days Ihalchinge (Thos. Garrarde) tii. iiik/.; wode 
was I ir. the lode. — 1587 or 8. A capon vi^. ; a calfe vr. ; a firkin 
of butler viir. v'tiid.; two canons and one pullett vii/, : a cocke 
iiii^- ; one cocke and one pulldt virf.; one pullett iiirf.— ijSj No. 
, 5. One short spurred cocke it^- ; one chycken iiif. ; one heoc iitf. — 
158^ No. 4. Fower combes and loo busheJl of otles at ivr. ivd. the 
combe: thre henes att ihre pence a pecc ; bowcs and arruwes llliJ.; 
len milch kinc jor. each ; seven bullocks -ji. each : sis calves sr. 
each ; six horsex together /"-j ; one acre of wheat, xxi. ; one acre of 
Bullimong land 331. 41/. ; a new carte £1 1 : a poiklinj; iM. 

Increased facilities of communication, and the numerous means 

UuU farmers now possess, through the press, of obtaining infor- 

ination as to prices of produce, etc., render riding abetil almost 

nnnscessary. 

47. 4t. Tusser again seU out the advantages of ready money 

I transaction*, itnd of irrfiing touch, that i>, punctuality and faithful 

[ regard to <-iigagemcnts. He buys at first hand who pays ready 

I Btoney from his own pocket; at second hand who pays ready 

I nnney, but who, in order to enable him to do so, ha* to borrow a 

, portion of the amount, becaase he has nol so much money as he 

rcquirri with him ; at third hand who buys on credit. 

07. 47. "Stourbridge or Stutbich, the name of a common field 
exieniling between Chesterton and Cambridge, near the little 
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brook Stare, for about half a mile sqnare, is noted for its fair which 
is kept annually on September 19th, and continues a fortnight. It 
is surpassed by few fairs in Great Britain, or even in Europe, for 
traffic, though of late it is much lessened. The booths are placed 
in rows like streets, by the name[s] of which they are called, as 
Cheapside, etc., and are filled with all sorts of trades. The Dud- 
dery, an area of 80 or 100 yards square, resembles Blackwell Hall. 
Large commissions are negotiated here for all parts of England in 
cheese, woolen goods, wool, leather, hops, upholsterers' and iron- 
mongers' ware, etc., etc. Sometimes 50 hackney coaches from 
London, ply morning and night, to and from Cambridge, as well 
as all the towns around, and the very bams and stables are turned 
into inns for the accommodation of the poorer people. After the 
wholesale business is over, the country gentry generally flock in, 
la3ring out their money in stage-plays, taverns, music-houses, toys, 
puppet-shows, etc., and the whole concludes with a day for the sale 
of horses. This fair is under the jurisdiction of the University of 
Cambridge." — Walker's Gazetteer, ed. 1801. See also index to 
Brand's Antiquities. ^ 

Camden says it was anciently called Steresbrigg, from the little 
river Stere or Sture that runs by it (in his Britannia, under Cam- 
bridgeshire). There have been many guesses at the name and 
origin of this fair, e,g. that of Fuller in his History of the Uni- 
versity, p. 66, concerning the clothier of Kendal. The truth of the 
matter is this : King John granted Sturbridge fair for the benefit of 
the hospital of lepers which stood there {v. decretum Hubert. Arch. 
Cantuar. in ConciL Londinen. An. 1200. Regn. Johann. ; Spelman, 
ii. 127): in the certificatorium we are told that the keeper of 
the hospital holds twenty-four and a half acres of land in the county 
of Cambridgeshire to maintain these lepers. The Vice Chancellor 
has the same power in this fair that he has in the town of Cam- 
bridge. The University is always to have ground assigned for a 
booth by the mayor. Midsummer Fair was granted to the Prior 
and Convent of Barnwell, for much the same reason that Sturbridge 
was to the Lepers, — ad eorum sustentationem. In the reign of 
Henry the Sixth the Nuns of St. Radegund had the grant of Garlick 
Fair for the same reason. 

" Sturbridge Fair was formerly proclaimed by both the Corpora- 
tion and the University authorities. Originally lasting six weeks, in 
1785 it lasted only three weeks, and now it lasts but one week. A 
very amusing account of its proclamation by the Vice Chancellor 
will be found in Gunning's 'Reminiscences of Cambridge.'" — S.N. 
in Notes and Queries, Aug. 25, 1877. 

•* When th* fair is done, I to the Colledg come. 
Or else I drinke with them at Trompington, 
Craving their more acquaintance with my heart. 
Till our next Sturbridg Fair; and so wee part." — 

Brathwaite's Honest Ghost, 1658, p. 189. 
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67. 5 1 . " When it [the malt] bath gone, or becne turned, so long 
I fii days] vpon ibc flootc, tney carrie it to a kill, couercd with 
I Mairi eloln, where ihcy giuc it gentle heals (after ihcy haue spread 
I it there vcric thin abroad) till it be dric, and in the mcanc while the/ 
I mmc it nlicn, that it may be vnifotmelic dried." — Harrison, Dcicrip- 
\ tion of Kngland. cd. F. I. Fiimivall. Part I. p. 156. 

07. 55. Cr. Sej)tembL-rs Husbandry, SuuiEa i. 

66. I. One part in ten is far below the present average value 
of land. If the whole produce will c\asj /our rents, the industrious 
Tanner would have no reason to complain, though he is now subject 
to heavy taxes, which, it is to be remarked are not included In the 
list of outgoings. — M. 

08. I J. ■■ Well fare the plough." On a flyle:if of a MS. of Piers 
Lflowmao (MS. R. 3, i*, in Trinity Coll. Camb.) is written. 

" God spede tlie plou) 
& sendo vs kornc I-now." 
[ Sec print in beginning of Wright's cd. of Piers Plowman. 

69. The advice given in this short piece, the most difficult, 
I. perhaps, that Tusser had written, is very good, but he has strained 
|i^liieration to an extravagant pilch. 

In the reign of F.lixabclh an Act wa« [laKscd. requiring 
, years' apprenticeship to enable a person to set up in 
■ OT trade; and hence the idea arose of dividing human 
^ - periods of seven years. — M. The idea is much older; for, 
■ fa Arnold's Chronicle (edition iSii), page 157, wc find; — "The 
firij Ages of Mi lining I the World. The furst age is infancc and 
I lastith from y* bynh vnto vij ycrc of age. The ij is childhod and 
[endurilh vnto xv yere age. The iii age is adholocencye and 
I -flndurith vnio xxv yere age. The iiij age is youth and cndurith 
I vnto xjuv yere age. The v age is manbod and cndurith vnto 
L I yens age. The vj age is [elde] and lastcth vnto Ixx yere age. The 
Fvij ago of m& is crepill and endurith vnto dethe." 
I Sec Prompt. Parv. p. 7, for another version of the above, the 
K limits assigned to the several stages being different, and the 
Itevcnth stage beginning at the resurrection. 

61. 1. " Foxe, Ape with bis toieng," etc. Dr. Mayor's edition 

mtds, " For Ape with bis toieng," etc. 

6S. " The tone from the tolher;" the tone— that one.the totber« 

J tbat other ; where the / is the sign of the neuter render, as in Ilia-/, 

{•t; compare the I.atin d in i~d. quo^, illu«/. — ^In ch. 110, p. toi, 

*c have the curious formii " ihon " and " ikalktr." 

fli. 6. " To him and to bur," that Is. to every one, or to any one. 
Cf. 94. J, and 

"The white lambc ^at hurte was with the spere 
I Flemcre of forDdeii out of liyn and here." 

1 Chaurcr. Man of Law's Talc. I. 460. Six-Text ed. 

SB. 8. "Daiclh"-dayctb, that i», appoinU a dt^ on which h« 
promises to pay. 
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Genrase Markham, in the First Part of the English Husbandman, 
ch. 6, remarks : — " Yon maj hj these osnall obserrations, and the 
belpe of a better jadgement, imploy the frnits of toot labours to 
the best profit, and sell everjrthing at the highest price, except too 
take opon joa to give day and sell apon tmst, vhich if too doe, too 
may then sell at what onconscionable reckoning joa wilL" Cf. 
**• When drapers draw no gaines bv giving dayJ* — 

Gascoigne, Tbe Steel Glass, 1094. 

02. 10. "By that and bj this;** that is, bj anything, or by 
chance. Compare stanza 6, and chap. 67, stanza 5, p. 153. 

02. 17. "A tode with an R** is an elegant euphemism for torde\ 
the meaning being that a bad husbandman is more likely to receive 
insults and refusals, than compliance with his requests. Compare 
WyclifTe's translation of Luke xiii. 8, as given at p. 365 of Dr. 
Bosworth's edit, of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels, with the 
Versions of Wycliffe and Tyndale, London, 1865. 

83. 6. " Experience should seeme to proue plajnely, that Inclo- 
sures should be profitable and not hurtfuU to the common weale ; 
for we see the countr)'es where most Inclosiers be, are most 
wealthy, as Essex, Kent, Northamptonshyre, etc And I have hearde 
a Ciuilian once say, that it was taken for a Maxime in his lawe 
(this saying), 'that which is possessed of many in common, is 
neglected of all ; ' and experience sheweth that Tenaunts in common 
be not so good husbandes, as when euery man hath his parte in 
seueralty; also, I have heard say, that in the most countreyes 
beyonde the Sea, they knowe not what a common grounde meaneth." 
— Stafford's Examination of Complaints, New Shakspere Soc, ed. 
Fumivall, p. 40. 

83. 9. Fitzherbert shows how a township that is worth twenty 
marks a-year may be made worth £^o, and the ground-work of his 
plan is to enclose the land. " By enclosing," he says, " a farmer 
shall save meat, drink, and wages of a shepherd ; the wages of the 
swineherd, the which may fortune to be as chargeable as his whole 
rent ; and also his com shall be better saved from eating or de« 
stroying by cattle." 

88. 12. Harman, 1567 (E. E. Text Soc., ed. Fumivall, p. 82), 
speaks of ** lewtering lusks and lazy lorrels,** and in Pierce Plow- 
man's Crede we find in line 750, " lordes sones lowly to ^o losells 
aloute," and in 1. 755, " and leuef swiche lorels for her lowe wordes." 
—See Note in Prompt. Parv. s.v, Lorel. Levins (Manip. Vocab. 
1570) translates lorel by nebulo, scurra. 

Courts for presenting nuisances are generally the greatest 
nuisances themselves. Under the semblance of justice, they often 
retard its execution. The members, or jury who compose them, 
do not want the power, but they want the independence to act 
right. — M. 

83. 14. " In Bridewell a number be stript," etc. Although all 




Ihe c<)itions I have been able to examine read " lease worlhie than 
tlut/t to be Vfhipt," I suspect ihc correct reading to be " lesse 
worthie than Ihtett to be whipl." Tlic mistake might easily occur 
through Ibo similarity of tlie old s and f. The meaning, as the 
lines read at present, is not very clt-ar. bul if we adopt the suggested 
reading, the sense becomes at once apparent : — •' In Bridewell 
many arc stripped for flogging who do not deserve it so much as 
ihe*e." 

68. i6. "Take tliem "-arrest ihcro. 

69. i8. "Mo," lit.— more ; but also used in the sense of oiken. 
" This use of me is not common, bul there are a few examples of 
it. Thus in Specimens of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, we have at 
P- 47. 1- SI. 

" V sike for vnaete 
Ant moiimc asc men do^ mo." 
i.*. ' I ligb for unrest, .md mourn as othtr men do.' And on the 
Dezl page (48, 1. iz) we have 

* Mody mcne^ so dob mo, 
Ichot ycham on of )>o,' 
f>. 'The moody moan as oihtrs do; I wot I am one of them." 
Somewhat similar is the expression ohrr mo, where wo should now 
«v olhtn at tvtll. Piers I'lowman, C. Text, I'assiis v. 10."— Rev. 
\V. Skeat. in note to I. roji) of Chancer, CIcike's Talc, Clarendon 
Press Series. Mo is also used in the mime senite in 67, it, p. 154. 

" Vcricls," originally a servant to a knight, below page or 
squire, thoueh often used in French Romance as equivalent to 
a nquire. "Pages, varttis, ou damoiscaux: noms quclquefois com- 
mun* aux uuytrt." — Cotgravc. Ducangc ((iloss. M.et 1. Lnt.) has: 
"Valtli raluli appcllati vulgo magnalum lilii, qui nccdum militare 
cingulum contccuti entnt : vaxsallorum filii vaiiaitli dicti." Levins 

iManip. Vocab.) says: "Varlett, crnta." See Wedgwood, Diet 
ing. Etymologx', t.v. Valet. 

83. n). ■• Rulclh Ihc rostc ;" to rate the mut is lo preside at the 
tmard, lo assign what share one pleases to the guests; hence it 
came to me^in to domineer, in which sense it is commonly used in 
our old authors. Sec Narrs, >.v. 

64. I. With this deMription of an cnvioos neighbour compare 
t^Hgland's picture of Invtdia {V.nvy) in Piers Plowman, B. Test, 
E. fc Text Soc- ed. SkeJit, Passus v. 1. 76. 
"^ 3- " His hatred procurelh." etc., hi* hatred lakes pains to 
kwd to worse, his friendship is like tliat of Judas who, etc., 
ptelfisli. 

" His lips out of frame," i.t. are out of order, arc not kept 
in order. Cf. the expression " looiw in the hafl." 
64. 11. " Sptuls : ' so Spenser, Faery Quecnc, 1. 4 : 
"And privie tpiab plaat in aJI his way. 
Levins (Manip. Vocab.} bat " Spyall, ariiur." 
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64. 17. "Would'st thou not be glad to have the niggardly 
rascally sheephiter come by some notable shame." — Shatkspere, 
Twelfth Night, Act ii. sc. 5. 

** Who is in this closet ? let me see {breaks it open). Oh, sheep- 
biter, are you here ?" — Shadwell, Bury Fair, 1689. 

64. 18. ** Cozcombe : " see Cotgrave, s.v. Effeminij Enfourmr^ 
Fol, Lambui. 

64. 20. Davus is the common name in Terence for the cunning, 
plotting servant. 

64. 2 1 . Thersites, the ugliest and most scurrilous of the Greeks 
before Troy. He spared in his revilings neither prince nor chief, 
but directed his abuse especially against Achilles and Ulysses. The 
name is often used to denote a calumniator. Cf. 

"When rank Thersites opes his mastiff jaws, 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracle." 

Shakspere, Troilus and Cressida, Act i. sc. 3. 

64. 22. " Shall swell like a tode." Cf. 65, 6. 

64* ." To hold a candle to the devil is to assist in a bad cause or 
an evil matter." — Ray. Hazlitt (English Proverbs, p. 407) gives 
" *Tis good sometimes to hold a candle to the devil." Thus we 
find an anonymous correspondent writing to John Paston : ** for 
howr Lords love, goo tharow with Wyll Weseter, and also plese 
Chrewys as ye thynke in yow hert best for to do ; for it is a comon 
proverbe, ' A man must sumtyme set a candel be/or the Devyle ; ' and 
therfor thow it be not alder most mede and profytabyl, yet of ij 
harmys the leste is to be take." — Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, ii. 73. 

64*. 7. At Canterbury is a representation of Master Shome hold- 
ing up his hand in a threatening attitude at the Devil, who is in a 
boot. 

64*. 8. " False birds can fetch the wind ; " an expression taken 
from hawking. To fetch the wind, to take the wind (Bacon), and to 
have the wind are various forms of the same expression, the meaning 
of which is to gain or take an advantage. We. still use the expres- 
sion ** to get to windward of another," meaning to get the better or 
advantage of him. Mavor reads, " false words can fetch the wind," 
/>. slander will spread as though borne on the wind. I do not, 
however, know on what authority he has adopted this reading, as 
the text of 1577 gives " birds." 

66. The following poem on Evil Tongues is from a MS. of 
the 15th century, edited for the Percy Soc. by the late Mr. T. 
Wright, 1847 : "A man that con his tong stere. 

He ther not rek wer that he go." 

•* Ittes knowyn in every schyre, 
Wekyd tongges have no pere ; 
I wold thei wer brent in the fer, 

That warke men soo mykyll wo. 
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ItiM knowyn in every lond, 
Wckyd ton^^cs don gret wrong, 
Thci make mc to lyyn long. 

And also in myche car. 
JvTa miin go in clothes gay, 
Or elles in gud aray, 
nKgea yet w; 
wer cam the by therto ? 
Jyf a man go in cloys ill. 
And have not the world at wyl, 
Wckyd tonggcs thci wyll hym spyll, 

And teyd be y% a stake, lat hym goo. 
Kow ns to amend God yevc us grace, 
or icpentcni and of gud grace, 
That we mut te hy« glorius face. 

Amen, Ajnen, for charyte," 

65. I. There is a smoothness in the versification of this sonnet, 
and a aaccession of imagery, though drawn from common 
•Durces, which we do not o^en find in Tusser. He has made a 
good use of the figure tro/nis. — M. Compare Milton, Lycidas, 45 : 

" As killing as the canker to the roie. 
Or laitil-uiorm lu the weanling herdit that graie." 
M. I. Janus, an old Italian deity, the goil of the nun and the 
year, to whom the month of January was dedicated. 

66. 5. Ver=Spring, /1^stas= Summer, I ly ems = Winter. 

66. 7- "I>rlaidc;" so in Spenser, FaciyQuecnc, ix. 30. *' But to 
i*l<^y the heal," and in Prothalamiom j : 
1 '■ Zephvrus did »t>ftly play 

I A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 

I Hot Titan s beames." 

I 06. 9. AUdding to the thirteen revolationa of the moon in the 
year. 

67- It appears from the Books of the Stationers' Company, on 
the aUhority of Warton (HiM. of Eng. Poelry, vol. iit. p. 418) thai 

^• licence was granted to T. Haekett. in the year 1561, to print 
** A Dialogue of Wyvynge and Tbryvyngc of Tusshers with ij lesson* 
fot o)ch! and yonge." 
67. 1. " Bolted oat." a term titken Trom the langoago and usage of 
nillen, who use the word " to bolt " of the separation of the bran 
frotn the flour. Cf. Chancer, Nonnes Prior's Tale, 415 : 

" Dut yil I can not htiU it l« tAe Am." 
And Spenser, Faery Queene, iv. 14 : 

" He now had tm/Wall the flourc." 
" Time and nature will M/ «*/ the truth of things."— D* Estrange. 
" To itulU Mil the truth ip reasoning, liMan trrila/tm in diietflaiioni." 
— Bvct's Alvcario. A " Bolting Cloth " is the name in Linoolnifaire 
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for a cloth used for sifling meal in mills. See Peacock's Glossary, 
s.v. There was a term " bonltings " or *' boltings/' used of private 
arguings of cases in some of the Inns of Court. '' Boulter, a 
sifter."— Coles' Diet. 1 676. 

67. 3. " Could the way to thriue." Could is here used in its old 
sense of knew, or understood. A.S. cunnan, to know ; ic can, I 
know ; ic cu^e, I knew. 

"To stay himselfe in some good plot," etc. ; compare 10. 8. 
67. 5. " Of this and that ; " cf. 62. 10. 

67. 6. "The blacke oxe neare trod on thy fut:" a proverbial 
expression, meaning, you have experienced misfortune close at 
home. 

In Peacock's Glossary of Manley, etc. (E. D. Soc. 1877), we 
have: "The Black BuWs trodden on him;" that is, he is in a 
very bad temper. And the following passage from Bernard's 
Terence is quoted : "Prosperitie hangs on his sleeue; the black oxe 
cannot tread on his foot." 

" Venus waxeth old ; and then she was a pretie wench, when 
Juno was a young wife ; now crowes foote is on her eye, and the 
black oxe hath trod on her foot." — Lyl/s Sapho and Phao, 1584, 
ed. 1858, i. 199. 

Mr. George Vere Irving (Notes and Queries, 3rd Ser. xii. 488) 
remarks that this expression is at this day frequently used in 
Scotland in reference to a person who has experienced misfortime. 
See Hazlitt's Eng. Proverbs, p. 359. 

67. 8. " It is too much we dailie heare," etc. This proverbial 
expression occurs in ,the Townley Mysteries, p. 86, as — 

"A man may not wive. 
And also thrive, 

And all in one year." 
67. II. "As mo have bin ;" compare note on 63. 18. 
67. 1 8. "The good wiues husband weares no breech." So in a song 
in the MS. of the 1 5th cent, quoted above, the heading of which is 
" Ncfva, Nova, sawe yow ever such. 
The moste mayster of the hows weryth no brych." 
The burden of the song being 

" Lest the most mayster wer no brych." 
67. 20. The same reply is attributed to Thales. See his life in 
Diogenes Laertius, Bk. i. 26. 
67. 22. " Yyng men, I red that ye be war. 

That ye cum not in the snar ; 
For he is browt in meche car, 

That have a shrow onto his wyfe. 

In a panter I am caute, 
My fot his pennyd, I may not owt ; 
In sorow and car he his put. 
That have, etc. 
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With a qwenc yif that thou run. 
Anon it is told into the town ; 
Sorow he hath both up and down. 
That have, ctc- 
Song in MS. of isth century quoted above. 
" f«ve(h me," thai is, it Tnehtcns me, 1 fear, as in " mc liiteth " 
ic, 1 like. 
^ *j. "As ROod a shrew is as a sheepe," etc. This proverb 
• in Ephtnla Hotliana. ed. 1754, p. 177. in a letter dated jih 
nitry. 1615-6, as " It is better to marry a shrew than a sheep." 
In Taylor's Postontll, xttx^ wc have "A shrew is better than a 
•beep." 

68. William, tlie first Lord Pagrt, and the patron of Tusser, 

married Anne, dauithler of Mr, Prestin, of the County of Lancaster ; 

and to her it is most probable the Boole of Huswifery was dedicaled, 

and not to Margaret, the daughter of Sir H. Newton, and lady of 

, Thomas, Lord Paget. 

L 68. 8. " By their fruits ye shall know them, do men gather grapes 
\ ef thorns or ^gi of thistles ? " 

K 89. 1. The rime in the taut two lines is most rcmaikable ; 
■aoBMently /4n'u' is pronounced thnev, as Mr. Ellis contends. 
^Blfci. rrom the last two lines of this slanxa it would appear that 
^H^fewas a widower at the time when he wrote this Address to 
^HnUldcr, or at least when he tirst wrote on the subject of ilus- 

W 72. "A descriplioR of Huswife," etc. Thisanllthetical description 

■ uems to have been introduced, in order that it might correspond 
t vitli ilic description of Husbandry, chapter 8, p. 16. — M. 

\ 79. I. Aircording to FilEherbert.thefarmers'wives must have been 
I patterns of diligence and industry, and a variety of duties devolved 
|.B[>on tiiem which h.ive since ceased to be required, or have fallen 

■ with more propriety upon the other ncx. They hail to measure out 
Kibe quantity of com tu be ground, and sec tliat it was nent to the 
ft miller. The poultry, swine, and cows were under their charge; 

■ ■nd they superintended the brewing and baking. The garden waa 
rpcculiarly the care of the farmer's wife. She had to depend upon 
fit for various herbs which are no longer in use, but which coidd not 

■ be dispensed with when spices were rare and costly. Besides pot< 

■ berbl, strewing- herb* were rctjuired for the chambers, and herb* 
I BOKScasing medical vinuex. The list of fruits at this date was con* 
I Bned to a few of indigenous gtowtli, which were but little improved 
I fcr skill and management. Tusscr directs his housewife to trani- 
1 plant into her garden wild strawberries from the woods. All the 
f vritcra on rural economy during this period recommend the farmer's 
r wife carefully to attend to her crop 01 flax and hemp. Wlicn. how- 
I ever, Fitjihcrbcrt asserts that it is a wife's duly "to winnow oQ 
I Buumcr of com, to moke malt, lo wish, and to make hay, shear 
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corn, and, in time of need, help her husband to fill the muck-wain 
or dung-cart, drive the plough, to load hay, com, and such other, 
to go to market and sell butter or pigs, fowls or corn," it is to be 
presumed that he had in his view the smallest class of yeomen, who 
had no hired servants. 

78. 5- " Reason their cace," that is, gossip and argue over their 
circumstances. 

78. 8. '* Home is home, be it never so ill." Ballad licensed in 
1569-70. Clarke (Paraem. 1639, p. loi) has with us, "home is 
home, be it never so homely." On the other hand, Heywood, in 
his Epigrams, 1562, says : 

" Home is hdmely, yea, and to homely sometym^, 
Where wives' footestooles to their husbandes' heads clime." 

78. 13. " Familie "=household. Compare chap. 9, st. 12. 

74. 5. "Maides, three a clock," etc. Compare Romeo and 
Juliet, Act iv. sc. 4, 3 — 

" The second cock hath crow'd, 
The curfew bell hath rung, 'tis three o'clock." 

" Lay your bucks," i,e, get ready the washing tubs. Compare : 
" Throw foul linen upon him as if it were going to bucking** — 
Shakspere, Merry Wives of Wind., Act iii. sc. 3. Buck-basket, 
the basket in which linen is carried to the wash. " Bouck-fatt, a 
washing tub." — Upton Inventories, p. 28. Cf. " And for I can so 
wele wasche and so wele bowke^ Godde has made me his chaum- 
berere." — The Pilgrimage of the Life of the Manhode, f. 2i3., MS. 
in Libr. of St. John's Coll. Camb. " * I bucke lynen clothes to 
scoure of their fylthe and make them whyte, le bue, Bucke these 
shyrtes, for they be to foule to be wasshed by hande, buez ces 
chemises, car elles soni trop sallies de les lauer a sauon* — Palsgrave. 
* Bu^e, lie wherwith clothes are scowred ; also a buck of clothes ; 
Buer, to wash a buck, to scowre with lie; Buandiere f., a laun- 
dresse, or buck-washer.' — Cotgrave. To buck is to cleanse clothes 
by steeping them in lye : see Buck in Webster, Nares, Wedgwood, 
etc." — Rev. W. W. Skeat, note to P. Plowman, B. Text, xiv. 19. 

76. I. The hours of meals varied at different dates. In the 
Myrour of Our Lady, ed. Blunt, p. 15, we read : ** At houre of tyerse 
[9 A.M.] labourers desyre to haue theyr dyner." 

In Chambers's Book of Days, i. 96, we read that Gervase Mark- 
ham, in 1653, makes the ploughman have three meals, viz. break- 
fast at 6 A.M., dinner at half-past 3 p.m., and supper at 6 p.m. See 
also note to 85. i. 

77. 8. In the Library of Caius Coll. Camb. is a volume of Tracts, 
No. 286, one of which, published in 1555, An Account of the 
Cruelties of the King of Spain, has as its motto : " Beware of Had 
I wiste." This is also the title of a poem in the Paradyce of 
Daynty Deuyses, 1578. It is quoted by Sir Simon D'Ewes (Diary, 
etc., ii. 366) : 
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"Telle neuerc ihe more thoug thoa tnychc h«rc, 
And euere be waarc of had-y-wuL" 

llabccs Book, ed. Fumivall, p. 164, i. 71. 

77. 10. Sec nolc on ch. to. 46. 

78. +. " Beware that yc gcue no personc palled drynk«, for feere 

Hit mygti Ijrjng"-- many a man in Uisese durynge many a yer«." 
— John RuMcll's Boki; of Nonurc. in Babccs Book, p. ij. 

"Sowrc ale, and dead ale, and ale (he whicho doth siandc a tyltc 
is good for no man." — Andrew Boordc, Regimen of Health. 

"Of ale and beer, as well ait of wine, we find various kinds men- 
tioned. There were single beer, or small ale, which could do little 
more than ([ucnch thint, — and double beer, which was recommended 
as containing a double (juantity of mall and hops, — and double- 
double beer, which was twice aa strong as that, — and daggcr-al«, 
which, as the name implies, was reckoned particularly sharp and 
dangerous, — and bracket, a kind of ale which we arc unable dt>< 
tinrtly to describe. But the favourite drink, as well as the chief 
I article of vulgar debauch, was a kind of ale commonly called huff- 
\ cap, but which wax also termed ' mad dog,' ' angel's food,' 
[ 'drain's milk,' and other such ndlculous namea, by the fre- 
) qucnlers of ale-houses ; "and never," says Harrison, 'did Romulas 
I and Remus suck iheir she-wolf with Euch eager and sharp devotion 
I w these men hale at huffcap, till tboy be as red as cocks, and little 
L Winer than their combn.* The higher cUiues, who were able to 
I afford Kurh a luxury, brewed a gent^ruui hquor for tlieir own con- 
I tumptiun. which ibey did not briujc to ihc table till it was two 
\ years old. Thu was called March ale, from the month in which it 
was brewed. Bui the scnanis had to content themoelvex with a 
I nnre simple beverage that was seldom more than a month old. A 
I cup of r.hoice ale was oAen as richly compoumli-d witi] dainties as 
I Uir finest wines. Somriimcs it was warmed, and qualified with 
Ingar and spices; lometiniei with a toast; often with a roasted 
~ b or apple, making the beverage still known under (he name of 
nbs'-wool ; while to stir the whole composition with a >prig 
Biflf rosemaiy. was supposed to give it an additional flavour. The 
Vdrinks made from fruit were chiefly cider, perry, and mum. Those 
Itbat had formerly been made from honey seem to have fallen into 
I disnte in con>d]ucncc of the general taste for stronger potations ; 
Ljbetbcglin being now chiefly confined lo the WeUb. A simple 
V however, was still used in Essex, called by Harrison, some- 
aontemjiluously, ' a gwish-swash,' made of water with a lillln 
lice, but ' as differing,' he tay%, ' from true metheglin 
.. k doth from irheese.' He inform* us, moreover, that already 
I tipstrnt of England had learned tu adulterate ihcir ale and 
:r with pemiciuu* cnmpounds."— PicL Hist, of England, ii. 883. 
' In the pariih of Hawaled, Suffolk, the allowance of food to the 
Ubourer in hardest was, two herrings per day. milk fmta the manor 
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dairy to make cheese, and a loaf of bread, of which fifteen were 
made from a bushel of wheat. Messes of potage made their fre- 
quent appearance at the rustic board." — Knight, Pict. Hist, of 
England, i. 839. 

79. Harrison gives an account (pp. 153-4) of the following kinds 
of bread made in England : i. Mainchet, "commonlie called white 
bread, in Latine Primarius pants J* 2. Cheat **or wheaton bread, so 
named bicause the colour therof resembleth the graie [or yellowish] 
wheat [being cleane and well dressed,] and out of this is the coursest 
of the bran (vsuallie called gdrgeons or pollard) taken. The 
raueled is a kind of cheat bread also, but it reteineth more of the 
grosse, and lesse of the pure substance of the wheat." 3. Brown 
bread, of which there were two kinds, viz. (a) of whole meal 
unsifted, (b) pollard bread, with a little rye meal, and called Mis- 
celin or Meslin. " In champeigne countries much rle and barleie 
bread is eaten, but especiallie where wheat is scant and geson." 

81. 2. " Baies." Halliwell prints this word as bates in his 
Dictionary, defining it as '^chidings, reproofs," and giving as his 
authority Hunter's Additions to Boucher. 

81. 3. " Droie." See Note in Prompt. Parv., s.v. Dryvylle and 
Deye. Probably a corruption of droile; a scullion, kitchen-boy, or 
servant of all-work. — M. Droie also occurs in Stubbes' Anatomie 
of Abuses, 1583. 

84. 2. ''In some places it [the malt] is dried at leisure with 
wood alone, or strawe alone, m other with wood and strawe to- 
gither ; but of all, the strawe dried is the most excellent. For the 
wood dried malt when it is brued, beside that the drinke is higher 
of colour, it dooth hurt and annoie the head of him that is not 
vsed thereto, bicause of the smoake. Such also as vse both in- 
differentlie, doo barke, cleaue and drie their wood in an ouen, 
thereby to remooue all moisture that shuld procure the fume, and 
this malt is in the second place, and with the same likewise, that 
which is made with dried firze, broome, etc. ; whereas, if they also 
be occupied greene, they are in maner so prciudiciall to the come, 
as is the moist wood." — Harrison, Description of England, ed. 
F. J. Furnivall, Part I. p. 157. 

o4. 6. See Note on ch. 19. 39. 

85. I. *'The husbandmen dine at high noone as they call it, and 
sup at seuen or eight." — Harrison, Part I. p. 166. 

85. 5. Though all the standard editions read " chaps walking," 
may it not be a misprint for '* chaps wagging," that is, mouths 
craving ? — M. 

85. 16. "Enough is a plentie." Cf. " Mesure is medc3aie Jou| 
Jow moche jerne." — Piers Plowman, Passus i. 35. "But mesore is 
a meri mene, )>ouj men moche jeme." — Richard the Redeles, E.E. 
Text Soc, ed. Skeat, ii. 139. "Measure is treasure." — Dyce's 
Skelton, ii. 238, 241. "Enough is as good as a feast." 
coigne*s Posies, 1575. 



86. J. " Chippinn." The *' Ctiippings of Trenchcr-brede " in 
Lord Percy's household were used •' for ihe fedynge of my lords 
houndis." — Percy Household Book, p. 353. " Other ij pages . . . 
(hem owelh to thi^pt bredde, bnt too nyc the cruinme," — HonK- 
hold Ordin. pp. 71-1, In the Rtgimtn Sanitalit Saltmi. ed. 1634. 
p. 1 1 , we are warned ai^ainst eating crusts, because " they ingender 
a dust cholor, or mclancholly humours, by reason that they bee 
burned and dry." 

86. 10. "Call quarterly scruants to court and to Icetc," that is, 
call to account. 
08. 7. " Lurching," cf. footootc to f^. 3, p. 61. 
80. 1. " Bandog," cf. note on ch. 10. 19. 

88. 11. "Guise," 

" For he was laid in white Sheep's wool 

New pulled from tanned Fells ; 
And o'er his Head han;{'d Spiden web» 

As if they had been liells. 
Is this the Country Gvi'tt, thought be ? 
Then here I will not stay." 

Balhd. K. Alfred and the Shepherd. 
" 'Tis thy Country Guist, I sec. 
To be thus bluntish still."— Ibid. 
" The Norman guitt was to waike and jet up and downe Ihe itrects." 
— Lambprt's Peramb. of Kent, 1B16, p. 310. 

80. I. The Skrrcnc was a wooden settee or settle, with a high 
back sufficient to sireen the siltcrs from the oulwiird air, and was 
in the lime of our ancestors an invaiiable article of furniture near 
all kitchen Gres, and Is still seen in the kitchens of many of our old 
farm-houses id Cheshire. The meaning of the two hnes : 
" If ploughman get halehet or whip to the skrecne, 
maides loseth their cock if no water be scene," 
"if the [il'iughman can get his whip, ploiighstaff, hatchet, or 
I anything he wnntu in the field to the tiR':tidr {icrren being hero 
[ equivalent to fintiiir) before the moid hiLi got her kettle on, (hen 
1 ibc loses het Shrove-tide cock, which beloni;s wholly to the men." 
" Plough Monday." " The Monday next ajftrr Twelfth-day, when 
our Northern plow-men beg plow-money to drink ; and in some 
places if the plowman (after that day's work) come with bis whip 
lo the kitchin hatch, and cry ' cock in |iol ' before the maid says 
'cock on the dung-hill,' he gains a c*x:k on Sh rove-Tuesday."^ 
I Coles' Diet. 1708. " Among the raral customs connected with the 
I anniversary of Christmaa were those of Plough -Monday, which fell 
^<Ni the first Monday alter Twelfth-day. This was the holiday of 
-- • - sid to go about from house to house begging 

ihem counties, where this 
I the fool-plough (a corruption perhaps o( jmlt- 
rd-OHtn dnggcd about a plough, while 
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one of the party, called the Bessey, was dressed for the occasion 
like an old woman ; and another, who was the fool of the pageant, 
was almost covered with skins, and wore the tail of some animal 
dangling down his back. While the rest danced, one of these odd 
personages went among the spectators, rattling a box, and collect- 
ing small donations ; and it is said that whosoever refused to pay 
had the plough dragged to his door and the soil of his threshold 
^ploughed up." — Pict. Hist, of England, ii. 894. 

90. 3. ** Shroftide." f The Hen is hung at a Fellow's back who has 
also some Horse Bells about him, the rest of the Fellows are blinded, 
and have Boughs in their Hands, with which they chase this Fellow 
and his Hen about some large Court or small Enclosure. The 
Fellow with his Hen and Bells shifting as well as he can, they follow 
the sound, and sometimes hit him and his Hen, other times, if he 
can get behind one of them, they thresh one another well favour* dly ; 
but the Jest is, the Maids are to blind the Fellows, which they do 
with their Aprons, and the cunning Baggages will endear their Sweet 
Hearts with a peeping hole, while the others look out as sharp to 
hinder it. After this the Hen is boil'd with Bacon, and store of 
Pancakes and Fritters are made. She that is noted for lying a Bed 
long or any other Miscarriage, hath the first Pancake presented to 
her, which most commonly falls to the Dog's share at last, for no 
one will own it their due. — ^T.R. / 

" Let glad Shrove Tuesday bring the pancake thin 
Or fritters rich with apples stored within." 

Oxford Sausage. 

90. 5. "Wake Day." The Wake-day is the day on which the Parish 
Church was dedicated, called So, because the Night before it, they 
were used to watch till Morning in the Church and feasted all the 
next day. Waking in the Church was left off because of some 
abuses, and we see here it was converted to wakeing at the 
Oven. — ^T.R. "Similar to the church-ales, though of a still more 
ancient origin, were the Wakes. It had been the custom, on 
the dedication of a church, or the birth-day of a saint, for the 
people to assemble on the night previous, to hold a religious vigil 
in the open air ; and, as they remained all night occupied in de- 
votional exercises, this practice was called a wake. Such a method 
of spending the night, however, soon gave place to very different 
employments ; and feasting, riot, and licentiousness became the 
prevailing characteristics of these vigils. These concourses, also, 
from every neighbouring town and parish, naturally suggested the 
expediency of improving such opportunities for the purposes of 
traffic ; and hence the waJces gradually became fairs, which in some 
places they still continue to be." — Pict. Hist, of England, ii. 897. 

** Flawnes ; " a kind of pancake was also so called. Nettle- 
ham feast at Easter is called.the Flown, possibly from flauns having 
been formerly eaten at that period of the year: but see Babees 
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r Book, p. 17J, where Flawnes arc staled to be " Ckiit«iiktt Wt^Ac of 
rgTonnd cheese beaten up with eggs and sugar, coloured with saffron, 
tod baked in 'coryns' or crusts." 

" Btciil an rhcsc, buterc and milk, 
Pasiecs and/jKflw." — Havclok, cd. Skcal, 644. 
For flaumu 
" Take ticw rhesc and gryndc hit fayre, 
]n morter with cggcs, without dysware ; 
Put powder ^rto of tugur, I say, 
Coloure hit with safrone ful wele ^on may; 
Put hit in cofyns bat ben fayre. 
And bake hit forttie, I ^ pray." 

Liber Cure Cocorum, cd, Morris, p. jg. 
90. 6. A goose used formerly to be given at harvest- home, to 
ihoKe who had not overturned a load of com in carrying during 
harvest.— M, 

80. 7. " Fyrmente is made of whcte and mylke, in the whicbe, 
yf ficssbe be soden, to eate it is not coxtiuendable, for it 1b harde 
of dygestyon ; but wban it is dygeited it doth nowrysshe, and it 
^B doth strength a man." — Andrew Boordc's Dyetary, E.E- Text Soc. 
^h ed. F. J. Fumivall, p. tby. The following recipe for making 
^H Furroenty ii from the Liber Cure Cocorum, ed. Morris, p. 7 : 
^^& Fkrmtnt€. 

^H Take wote, and pyke ■ hit fayre (and clene) 

^^^ And do hit in a morter shcne ; 

^^^^^^^ Bray hit a lytelin, with watcx bit sptyng ' 
^^^^^H Tyl hit huUe, with-oute Irxyng. 
^^^^^^H Ven wyndo' hit wele, nede ^uu mot; 
^^^^^^V Wasshe bit fayre, put hit in pot 
^^^^H^ Boyle hit tyite hit brcsl. ^n 
^^^V Lei hit doun, as I )« kenne. 

^^H Take now mylke, and pl.iy hil np 

^^H To hit be thykkercde to sup. 



And kepe hit wele, lest hit L 
Coloure hil with safron and sail hit wele. 
And ser>ys hit forthe, Syr, at ^ melc ; 
Wiih sugur candy ^u may hit dowcc. 
If hit be served in grele lordys howce. 
Take black sugur for mener menno ; 
Be ware ^rwilli, for hit wylle brenne.* 



in Peggc'f Forma of Cuty, pp. 91 and iii : 1. For lo make rur- 
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menty, " Nym * clene wete, and bray it in a morter wel that the 
holys' gon al of and seyt* yt til it breste and nym yt up, and lat it 
kele * and nym fayre fresch broth and swete mylk of Almandys or 
swete mylk of kyne and temper y\. al, and nym the yolkys of eyr>Ti,* 
boyl it a lityl and set yt adoun and messe 3rt forthe wyth fast 
venyson and fresch moton." 2. For to make Formenty on a Fische- 
day, " Tak the mylk of the Hasel Notis, boyl the wete wyth the 
aftermelk til it be dryyd, and tak and colour yt wyth Saffroun, and 
the ferst mylk cast therto and boyle wel and serve yt forth." In 
Mr. Peacock's Glossary of Manley, etc., we have : ** Frumerty, a 
preparation of creed-wheat • with milk, currants, raisins and spices 
m It. 

91. I. To make Aqua Composita, chap. 223: "Take of Sage, 
Hysope, Rosemarie, Mynt, Spike or Lauender leaues, Marioram, 
Bay leaues, of each like much, of all foure good handfulles to one 
galon of liquour. Take also of Clones, Mace, Nutmegs, Ginger, 
Cinnamon, Pepper, Graines, of each a quarter of an ounce. Liquo- 
rice and Annise, of each halfe a pound : beat the spices grosse," 
and first wash the herbes, then breake them gently betweene your 
hands. Scrape off the barke from the Liquorice, and cut it into 
thin slices, and punne ' the Annise grosse, then put altogether into 
a gallon or more of good Ale or Wine, and let them steepe all night 
close couered in some vessell of earth or wood, and the next 
morning after distill them with a Limbecke or Serpentine. But 
see that your fire be temperate, and that the head of your Limbecke 
be kept colde continually with fresh water, and that the bottom of 
your Limbecke bee fast luted with Rye dough, that so Ayre issue 
out. The best Ale to make Aqua Composita of is to be made of 
Wheate malte, and the next of cleane Barley malte ; and the best 
Wine for that purpose is Sacke." — Cogan's Haven of Health, ed. 
1612, pp. 222-3. 

92. 4. A Cockney^ the derivation of which word has been much 
disputed, appears to me clearly to come from the verb to cocker^ to 
cock^ by contraction, as in this passage. A cockney^ therefore, is one 
who has been brought up effeminately, and spoilt by indulgence, 
whether a native of the city or of the country. — M. 

" The original meaning of cockney is a child too tenderly or deli- 
cately nurtured, one kept in the house and not hardened by out-of- 
doors life ; hence applied to citizens, as opposed to the hardier 
inhabitants of the country, and in modem times confined to the 
inhabitants of London. The Promptorium Parvulorum, and the 
authorities cited in Mr. Way's note, give ' Coknayy carifotus, delicius, 
mammotrophus * ; 'To bHng up like a cocknayc^ mignoter.' * Deli- 
cias facere, to play the cockney,^ Cf. * Puer in deliciis matris nutri- 

* take. ' hulls. ' seethe. * cool. • eggs. 

^ wheat simmered until tender. ^ not fine, coarse. * beat, pound. 
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lus, Anglice. a cokmay.' — Ilnlliwcll. ' Co(knty, niais, mignot.' — 
Sliefwood. The Fr. totjutUntr, to dandlp, cocker, fnlk-, pitmpcr, 
nukv a wanton or a cliiltl, kucis us in ttii^ right direction." — Wedg- 
wood, Eljinol. Diet. " A erMknty, a ditlde tt-ndi-riy btuuj;ht up ; a 
dcarling. Ctuktring, mollis ilia educatio quam tDdul(;c^niiam voca- 
mpii." — Barct's Alvearic, 1580. 

M. In chapter bi or the First Part or this work, p. 139, wc had 
a comparison l>clwcen ^ood and bad husbandry, and wc arc here 
presented with a contrast bi-twccn Rood and bad huswifety. 

94. I. Compare Taming or the Shrew, Act iv. sc. j, 57 : 
" With scarfs and fans and double chanfce of hntvery." 

94. 8. "Good huswifL-rio eanlrtA." The ed. of 1573 readi 
" franltth" the meaning of which is " to be careful, economical." 

98. I. For boys the practice of music would be degrading, except 
aa a profession ; and even for girls, however fashionable it may b«, 
it is generally worse than useless, as it occupies that time which 
ou^bt to be devoted to much more important purposes.— M. 

85. ». " Least homclie breaker," etc.. that is, lest an inexperi- 
MKcd teacher niin the mind of the pupil, as an unpractised horac- 
breakcr will spoil a promising coll. 

86. J. " Well a fine," a phrase meaning to a good purpose, a 
good tciult. 

86. J. "Cocking Mams," that is. over-indulgent mothers. "A 
faihcT to much finkinng. Pater nimii indulgens." — iSaret's Alvearie, 
1580. See Note to qi. 4. 

" Shifting Oads," that is, ralheri who are constantly shiAing their 
ehildrcn from one school 10 another. 

97. t. " Awtonr a» a passenger comes lo an Inne the Host or 
Ho«tesse visit him ; anJ if he will eatc with the Host or at a 
common table with others. His meale will cost bim stxe pence, or 
■II some places but foure pence (ycl tliis course is lesse honourable 
and not used by gentlemen) ; but Lf he will eatc in his chamber be 
commands what meate be will, according lo his appetite, and as 
nocb as he tlijnketfii for him and his company." — Fynet Morymn's 
Itinerary, 16(7, I'art III. p. 151. 

97. J. "To purcba»e linnc." To porcha»e Lynn, by petty 
savings, teems to have been a praverbial mode of expression, used 
in ridicule of stinginess. 

97. 5- " You are on the high way to Needham." — Ray. 

96. I. "Yhr braggadocios and coxcombs of the day would use 
their iLiggrn to cari'e with, which were pcrfecily harmless for any 
oiltef |iur[x>K!. Forks were yet stranger* to an English dinner- 
table. Knives were first maJt tn England, according to Anderson, j 
in 156]. A neat-knife of Queen Eliubetb's. mentioned in Nicbol**« | 
" Pragtenvi," had " a handle of while bone and a conceyte in it." 
In Uw na« work we read of "a doxen of bom spoons in a bunch," 
, tt the imtnnaBaU " mc«t«sl to eat farmenty porage with all ; " 
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of " a folding spoon of gold," and " a pair of small snaffers, silver- 
gilt." — Pictorial History of England, ii. 856. 

98. 4. " Go toie with his nodie." The edition of 1573 reads 
" go toy with his noddy, with ape in the street," and more recent 
editions read ** go tov with his noddy-like ape in the street." This 
reading has been aaopted by Dr. Mavor. Peacock's Gloss, gives 
" Noddipol a sillie person. * Whorson nodipol that I am I ' — Bernard's 
Terence, 43. *A verye nodypoll nydyote myght be ashamed to 
say it.' — The Workes of Sir Thomas More, 1557, p. 209." 

99. 3. " Fisging." The Rev. W. Skeat, in his note to Piers 
Plowman, C. Text, Passus x. 1. 153, "And what frek of ]?ys folde 
/t'skeh )?us a-boute," remarks : " Fiskethy wanders, roams. As this 
word is scarce, I give all the instances of it that I can find. In 
Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight, ed. Morris, 1. 1704, there is a 
description of a foxhunt, where the fox and the hounds are thus 
mentioned : — 

' & )\e/yskez hem by- fore • bay founden hym sone ' — 
i.e, and he (the fox) runs ori before them (the hounds) ; but they 
soon found him. * Fyscare abowte ydylly ; Discursor, discursatnx, 
vagulus vel vagator, vagatrix.' — Prompt. Parv. p. 162. * Fiskin 
abowte yn ydilnesse ; Vago, giro, girovago.' — Ibid. 
* Such serviture also deserveth a check. 
That runneth out fisking, with meat in his beck [mouth']' — 
Tusser, Five Hundred Points, etc., ed. Mavor, p. 286. 
* Then had every flock his shepherd, or else shepherds ; now they 
do not only run fishing about from place to place, . . but covetously 
join living to living.' — Whitgift's Works, i. 528. * 1/yske, ie fretille. 
I praye you se howe she fysketh about.' — Palsgrave. * Trotikre^ a 
raumpe, fisgig, fishing huswife, raunging damsell.' — Cotgrave. 

* Then in cave, then in a field of com. 
Creeps to and fro, dsi^fisketh in and out.' 

Dubartas (in Nares). 

* His roving eyes rolde to and fro, 
Hq fiskyng fint^ did mincjoig go.' 

Kendalls's Flower of Epigrammes, 1577 (Nares). 

* Tom Tankard's cow .... 

Flinging about his halfe aker, fisking with her tail.' 

Gammer Gurton's Needle, i. 2. 
' Fieska, io fish the tail about ; to fisk up and down.' — Swedish Dic- 
tionary, by J. Serenius. * JFjeskoy v.n. to fidge, to fidget, to fisk/ — 
Swed. Diet. (Tauchnitz)." 

100. 3. In the Rolls of Parliament, at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment of 2 Rich. II. in the year 1378, we find — " Qui sont appellez 
Bacbyters sont auxi come chiens qi mangeont les chars crues," etc. 
In the Ancren Riwle (Camden Soc. ed. Morton), p. 86, are de- 
scribed two kinds of backbiUrSj who are defined generally as " Bac- 
bitares, ]?e bite% o%re men bihinden " ; the two kinds are i . those 
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who openly spealc evil or otben. and i. those who tinder the cloak 
of rricndsbip slander oihcts. The Utlcr is stated to be far the 
worse. In an Old Kng. Miscellany (E. E. Text Soc. cd. Morris], 
p. 187. wc arc told that "Alle ituiylani hco wcndcf lo helJc." — 
Rev. W. W. Skcat, note lo P. Plowman. 1(. v. 89. 

"The friend doth hate." The edition of 1585 reads, evidently 
bjr a miiprinl, Jteruii. 

102. I. "Roinish." lit. scurvi-, hence coarse, rough. " Ringntux, 
scabbio, maDcic, scurvie." — Cotgrave. It occurs twice in the 
" Romaunt of the Rose," II. qB8 and 6iqo. In the fonn rinitk, 
stfCnifpng " wild, jolly, unruly, rude," it is found among the York- 
shire words in Thore*bv's Letter 10 Ray, reprinted by the Eng. 
Dial. Soc. " Rennish, in the ncnse of " furious, passionate," 
wblcb is in Ray's collection of North-countty words, is, perhaps, 
another form of the word. 

105. 16. "Still presently," (.A always as close at hand. 

108. 15. " In vsing there his will," that is, in doing so be acted 
of hi* own free will. 

106. 16. "Sc<:nc"=:appcared, showed himself. 

107. I. '*Doshow"{to whothou wouldsttokoow). The meaning 
is perfectly clear, but the manner in which it is expressed is *ery 
carious. We may paraphrase it thus: "doth show lo him whom 
ihon witbesi to teach." 

107. 4. Compare Ps.ilm ciii. 15. 6. 

106. I. "Let gifl no glorie lookc," that is, in giving alms look 
for (expect) do pmise or earthly reward for so doing. 
106. I. " Provoke "=iirge. 

111. In Ihc edition of 1577 the arrangement of this chapter is 
somewhat different. I'he Latin verses are first printed by them* 
selves, and hcAded " Sancti Bamardi dicta," and after comes the 
English version, with the following tilh;: "Eight of Saint Bamardei 
verses, translated out of Latin | into english by thi« Aucthor for one 
kind I of note to sertie both ditties." The translaUon in the " Para- 
disc of Dainty Devices." menlioneiJ by Mason, is by Bamaby Rich, 
trader the signature of " My Luck is Loss." The following is the 
firai vertc, transcribed for comparison wilb Tusscr's version : 
" Whv doth each stale apply itself to worldly praiM! ? 
And undertake such toil, to heap up bunouHs gain. 
Whose seat, though seeming sure, on tickle fortune slays. 
Whose gifts are never prov'd perpetual lo remain f 
But ei-en as earthen pots, with every fillip fails : 
So fortune's favour flits, and fame with honour (juajls." 
HI. S- "Carle." M. I.iciniut Cnutus, snmamrd Dives, or the 
Rich, one of tlie first Roman Triamviiate. and celebrated for bis 
avarice and love of the table. 

111. 6. "Utbou fit bail fur wormei I" In the Treatise of Vjncenlio 
S«Tiolo^ printed to isgj with the titio "Vi&ccDtio Saviolo hi* 
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Practise. In two Bookes. The first intreating of the use of the 
Rapier and Dagger. The second of Honor and Honorable 
Quarrels," the printer's device has the motto : " O wormes meate : 
O froath : O vanitie : why art thou so insolent." Compare *' As you 
Like it," Act iii. sc. 2, 59, " Most shallow man ! thou worm's meat ! " 

112. I. ** For fortunes looke." In editions of 1573 and 1585 the 
reading is " Eor fortune, look." It is evident that these verses were 
written at the time when our author first retired from court, and 
that they were appended to this work long after. They allude to 
recent events, to ** fatal chance," and to other circumstances, which 
would have been obliterated from the mind after the lapse of so many 
years. — M. See Tusser*s Autobiography, ch. 113, stanza 14, p. 208. 

112. 4. "Too daintie fed;" that is, to one who has been accus- 
tomed to luxury, and high living. 

112. 5. "If court with cart, etc." If one, who has been a 
courtier, must put up with the life of the country. 

113. 5. " What toesed eares." Toese^ or touzc^ to worry (as a 
dog does a bear), properly used of the dressing of wool, and thence 
metaphorically, as in Spenser, Faerie Queene, xi. 33, 

" And as a beare, whom angry curres have toui^d\^^ 
to the dog who pulls the fell off the bear's back. Cf. the old name 
for a dog, Towzer, Coles renders tose or toze by ** carpo^ vdlicor 
Baret, Alvearie, 1580, gives, "to Tosse wooll, carpere lanam,^* 
Compare chap. 99. 4, p. 189, " so tossed with comorants," which is 
spelt toesed in the ed. of 1577, and teazed in those of 1580 and 1585. 
" What robes." The livery or vestis liherata^ often called robe, 
allowed annually by the college. — Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry. 

Penny-ale is common, thin ale. It is spoken of in Piers Plow- 
man, ed. Skeat, Passus xv. 1. 310, as a most meagre drink, only 
fitted for strict-living friars. It was sold at a penny a gallon^ while 
the best ale vtzs, four pence,- 

" Peny ale and podyng ale she poured togideres 
For labourers and for lowe folke, bat lay by hym-selue." 

Piers Plowman, B. Text, Passus v. 220. 
113. 6. "Sundrie men had plagards then." See remarks in 
Biographical Sketch. 

" The better brest," etc. On these words Hawkins, in his Hist, 
of Music, ed. 1853, ii. 537, remarks: "In singing, the sound is 
originally produced by the action of the lungs, which are so 
essential an organ in this respect, that to have a good breast was 
formerly a common periphrasis to denote a good singer^ Cf. 
Shakspere, Twelfth Night, Act ii. sc. 3, " By my troth, the fool 
hath an excellent breast." Halliwell quotes : 

" I syng not musycall 
For my hrest is decayd." — ^Armonye of Byrdes, p. 5. 
Ascham, in his Toxophilus, says, when speaking of the expediency 
of educating youths in singing: "Trulye two degrees of men, 
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which have Ihc highest offices under the king in all this rcalmc, 
shall greatly lackc the vac or singingc, preachers and lawyers, 
bccauKc tbey shall not, without this, be able to rule theyr bntta for 
cueryc parposc." — Lond. 1571,10. 86 ; and in Str>-pc*s Life of Arch. 
Parker it iii staled that " In the Statutes of Stoke College, Suffolk, 
founded by Parker, is a provision in these words: 'of which said 
queristers, after their brtaslt arc changed, will the most apt of wit 
gnd capacity be holpen with exhibitions of forty shillings.' " 

113. 8. Nicholas Udall was the author of our oldest known 
comedy " Roister Doister." He wu born 1505. and wax Master 
firkt at Kton and afterwards at Wcstminsler, at both of which placet 
he became notorious for the severity of his punishments. He wrote 
•everal dramas, now lost, one of which, " Exekias," was acted 
before Queen Elizabeth at C-ambridge, and. in all probability, 
*• Roister Doisler " was intended to be performed by his pupils. 

113- 11. As to Tusscr's pedigree see letter from the Windsor 
Herald, in the Itiographical Sketch. 

113. i». "Tiburnc play." Tyhum appear* from anthentic records 
to have been used as a phiceof execution in the time of Edward III. 
and probably before. See alio stanza 35 post. There was another 

tlaco of execution, in the parish of St. Tbomas-a- Waterings. In 
outhwaik, called for distinction Tyburn 0/ Kenl. See Pcgge't 
Keuticisma, cd. Skcat, Proverb 11, and Dr. Johnson's Poem of 
Ijindon, I. t]8, and the note on it in Hales's Longer Eng. Pocmi, 
187J. p. J 1 3. 

113. lb. "A towne of prict." A common expression in old 
English, meaning of high estimation, noble. See Halliwell. s.v, 

113. 18. "Norfolk wiles," etc. The East Anglians were noted 
for their litigious propensities. Fuller, in his Worthies, says, 
" Whereas ptdAui aadmlando is accounted but a vexatious suit in 
other countic*. here (where men are said to study law as following 
the plough-tail) tome would persuade ut that they wilt enter an 
action for thtnr neighbour's horse but looking over their hedge." 
An Act was patted In 1455 (jt Henry VL c^. 7) to chock the 
litigioumesB of the district: "Whereas, of time not long past, 
within the city of Norwich, and the oounliet of Norfolk and SntfoDt, 
there were no more but 6 or 8 attomir* at the most that mtorted 
to the King's Courts, in which time great tranquillity reigned in the 
taid city and counties, .-ind little trouble or vexation was made by 
untrue and foreign suits. And now so it is, that in ihe said city 
and counties, there be fourscore attomies or more, the more part 
of then having no other thing to lire upon but onlv his gain by the 
practice of attorneyship, and also the more part of them not being 
of tufficicnt knowlnlgc to be an ^Aaxxtej, which romc to every fair, 
market, and other placet, where is any axsembU of people, ex- 
horting, procuring, moving and Inciting the people to ailempi 
ootnie foreign initt for SBoall UespaBics, little offences and tmaO 
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sums of debt, whose actions be- triable and determinable in Conrt 
Barons ; whereby proceed many suits, more of evil will and malice 
than of the truth of the thing, to the manifold vexation and no little 
damage of the inhabitants of the said city and counties, and also to 
the perpetual destruction of all the Courts Baron in the said 
counties, unless convenient remedy be provided in this behalf; the 
foresaid Lord the King considering the premises, by the advice, 
assent and authority aforesaid, hath ordained and established, that 
at all times from henceforth there shall be but six common attor- 
nies in the said County of Norfolk, and six common attomies in 
the said County of Suffolk, and two common attomies in the said 
City of Norwich, to be attomies in the Courts of Record ; and that 
all the said fourteen attomies shall be elected and admitted by the 
two Chief Justices of our Lord the King for the time being, of the 
most sufficient and best instructed, by their discretions." East 
Anglians were frequently called " Barrators," that is, incitors to 
lawsuits (O.Fr. harder ^ to deceive, cheat). 

113. 21. ** Diram sell." West Dereham Abbey, near Downham, 
Norfolk, founded by Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
Praemonstratensian canons. 

113. 27. Faiersted, a parish about four miles from Witham, and 
near our author's birthplace. 

113. 31. The plague, to which Tusser evidently alludes, according 
to Maitland, raged in London in 1574 and 1575. It must have been 
subsequent to 1573, as the edition of that date does not contain 
this or the following stanza. 

113. 32. This and the preceding stanzas were first introduced in 
the edition of 1580. 

113. 33. Cf. " The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

A man's a man for a' that." — Bums. 

113. 35. "Cocking Dads." Cf. ch. 95, stanza 5, p. 186. 

113. 36. " Of" hir or him." See note on ch. 62, stanza 6. 

lis. 37. " L'homme propose, Dieu dispose." 

lis. 31. "Or for to iet," etc. "The Normane guise was, to 
walke and jet up and downe the streetes, with great traines of idle 
serving men following them." — Lambarde's Peramb. of Kent, Re- 
print of 1826, p. 320. ** yetting along with a giant-like gate." — 
Tom Tel-Troth's Message, New Shak. Soc. ed. Furaivall, p. 125. 
" Rogue, why winkest thou ? Jenny, whyyV//«/ thou } " — R. Holme, 
Names of Slates, Bk. iii. ch. v. p. 265. " Item, That no scholler be 
out of his college in the night season, or goe a yetting, and walke 
the streetes in the night season, unlesse he goe with the Proctors, 
uppon the payne appointed in the ould Statutes of the University, 
which is not meate. And they declare that it is the auncient custome, 
that the Proctors shall not goe a yetting, without the licence of 
the Vice Chancellor, unlesse it be in Time of some suddayne 
danger or occasion." — Cole's MSS. vol. 42, in the British Museum. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
Tkm ligHi^ J. B. art by Mk. J. BRirrxx, F.L.S. 



14. Cotf^rave, t.v. Laitur and IlMurati. has aD exactly parallel 

■wpfension : " fl a laitti ta houstaux, he hath tipped up the heeles. 

It is ready to doc it ; he hath got him to his Ust bed ; he is even 

t good M gone ; he is no belter then a dead man." The Catho- 

■Ucon Anglicum also f^ivcs "Top ouer taylc, prmfiilanltr : to cast 

itopc ouer tayl«i pruipilari" 

Si. 11. Tumcr (Names of Hcrbcs) says the currant tree ia called 
' in some places of England a Ratin tree." — J.B. 

87. 1. See also Swainson's Weather Folklore, pp. +0-41.— J.B. 
S9. 5. "Beets," although joined here with " blects," no doubt 

I refers to the common beetroot, Btla vulgnrit, Linn. Gerard bad 
P tbe "While or Vcllow Beete" in his garden.— I.B. 

89. 16. This is no doubt Htlminthia echieidet, I.inn., of which 
Parklnnon {Paradiiui) ^iva a good description and 6gure under 
this name, and says, " The leaves arc onely used ... for an herbe 
for the poi among others.*" Lyte's reference is to some other plant 
which has "a purple flower." — J.B. 

38. 10. The finl portion of the note on p. 166 refers to a Ciypto- 

fam railed Liverwort, having nothing to aa with tlie plant meant 
, Tu»«rr.-J.B. 

89. It. It is still much grown in some districts, as in Lincoln- 
^ire (where It is called " Marqucrry "), being boiled and eaten as 
•pinacfa. — J.B. 

88. i^ The plant refrmil to in llii- quotation from the Prompt. 
Parv. is not that meant by Tower. — J.B. 

88. JO. Lupton (Bimk of Nolabic Things, v. B9) speaks of 
"Primroses, which some lake to be Daisies." — J.B. 

88. 40. The wild tansey is not Tusser's plant.— J.B. 

17. " Sea hulic." Krynpum manlimum, Linn. "TTie leaves 
Isre good to be rati-n in salladi." — I^ngham'K Cartlcn of Health. 
■ '**71)e tmrng and tender shouts -ire uiten of divers either raw or 
I'picklcX**— Parkinson, Thtalnim Bolanitum. 1(140, p. gSS. — J.B. 
I 48. +. " There are many sorts of Colombines, as well difTcring 
lib fonn« as colour of the flowers, and of them both sini;lc and 
I double carefully nonned op in our gardens, for the delight both of 
llbeir fortnc and colours."— Parkinson, y^JwrfuM, i6ii>, p. »;!. — J.B. 

SL Ji. Compare the expression in the I*aston Letters, i. 390, 
** Writan in my siciivng tyme at after none, on Wytsooday." 

08. 44. " For MiiiL'lmas spring," that is, " for feai of injuring the 
f ytxmg plants, etc., at Michaelmas." 

[' 07. J. There ts no doubt Mr. Skeat is right ; rom[iare " Ccnlotr 
\ niut be gotten betweenc our Lady ilayc*." — I.angham's Garden of 
I Health. Tbe date is not unconuaoa In HctImIi. — ^J.B. 
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Tiiu xrtrdi whkk a 
Tti nf&mta art la 



\r mdy m Ou tJilieinf l^SJ are m 



<i foft 36, 



Ad, U/l], e, im», tuld. 

Addle. £1/6. V. incraue In baIk.~T.R. 
lc«l.i>'//<iii''to|[iiln,eani. "Adylte, 
aiifuet, AynHrrr,"— Cilh. Angli- 

Adn^ S/8, iM. adia, hrewdL 

Adaiw, 10/41, '■ ore. notice. "Take 
mdabc <>f tby mt" afDtkcpKpan- 
tiom fof paji'iG T"^ twbX, bf lajiag 
b)> for ihat ponKMc. 

AtMid. »/4. p. »flonl. 

Aiiar ckpt. (S;tf. /.>i/. dlMfteMUe oon- 



ciDp (nitn the land. 
Aik, sl/ji, v. iflectt, ii the natter 

vitti. AS. r/^j*. 
Aker. lO/Mt '- ■«£■ 
AkniuUn. «0.t. 1. /JL ihe hone 

pMilcT. " Altxavirt, ihc heart) 

fraal panlrr, Alasuulan or Alt- 

Mnndai."— Cot^nn. i>ecLjne'* 

tXidoaM. p. 609- 
AU in all, ti, ibe prindtwl point 
AlUy, lA js, I. pcilx, valli. 
AUuw, )1 jo; Abw, U/J3, v. /r. (. 

racoaimmil, apimme of. U. F>. 

ojUut, hum LaC /MMUnt 

Al0«c I U/a, o^- few down, dcrp j ct 
llt^ij. O, "Why KMnme be 
«bw and amuBe aloflc"— i>. 
1. Tut, liL ui. 



Andrew, 48/19. St. Aodiew't Day. JOlh 

November. 
Among, 1;5, aJc. at limn ; 27/4, eocr 

among Econiuntlr, almfv 
Anker, IsTj, >. aechot. 
AnnU. *d/l, I. aniiK L«t. amuum. 
AnolenE. *S/ll, v. injiuln);;, d>nia^n|[. 

0. rr. ammr, from t.al. luvrrr. 
Amie, 10/17, B^- *"«*. again. 
Apcnit, 1 1/4, ). an apnm. Fr. maftrrti, 

a larv* tloth. from Lot. »apf: O. 



apfnmtT " a falockuniih'* apmo. 
■■ BarmmlMhc or napnin." — 
Prom pi. Put. 



O. Ft. (tmOMr. A.it. /r- 
Arbor, 1^/4$, i. an arbour. O. fr. 



A», 47/47. "hfel*- 

Aatai. 1,4, I. truL O. Fr. aiai 

AaoniUr, IT/I I, *. break auuideT or 

AUhioe, OBf'l, r. bnuh, ««4nplele. O. 

Athit. 18/6, tj). (?|. ■•Ul-brccdeti.''— 
MiTor. Il|.c<:«idiiiancd. — Wrifbl'n 
I'rov. Diet. 

A too, 17/f, 4d». In two, uundcr. 

Attaintol, Tt/S, ff. lainiod i tha ei- 

EvHion " tovcberl " h alao tn nae. 
. Kr. tlUiml. from Lai. dttupn. 
AtlonenKt. 104/1), /. atMum«aL 
Auk^ S3/I]. md/. onbckr (M. bacV 
!)■ ■■• 
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or wroDge, sinister^ — Prompt. 

Parv. 
Anmbrie, 75/2, /. cupboard, pantry. 

Sec Prompt. Panr. s.y. Avmubry. 

L. Lat. cUmonarium. See also 

Wedgwood, s.y. Ambry, 
Atiailes, p. 2, v. pr. t. is us^iil or profit- 

able. 
Aaens, 39/i, /. herb hamtA—gmm ur- 

banum. Welsh afans. The roots 

gathered in the spring and put into 

ale give it a pleasant flavour. 
Auise Avouse, 65/4, "is French jargon 

for assure yourself, i€Llu care. — 

Mayor. 
Auouch, 10/12, V, own, acknowledge. 

" rilavouch it to his head."— Shak. 

Mids. Night's Dream, i. I. 
Awe, 56/2, /. August 
Ayer, I6/20, /. air. 



B. 



Baggage, 2I/21, /. foul stuff, perhaps 
from Fr. bagasse, 

Baggedglie tit 16/6, worthless beasts, 
baggagely. 

Baies, 8I/2, s, pi. chidings, reproof. 
Halliwell has this word, misspelt 
baics^ as from Hunter's additions to 
Boucher. 

Bailie, IO/18, s. bailifl^ steward. Lat 
bajulus. Fr. bailli. 

Baiting, 86/2, feeding, eating. 

Balke, s. *'What is in soma places 
called a mier bank, being narrow 
slips of land between eround and 
ground." — T.R. A.S. bale. Welsh 
vale J a strip of land. *' A balke or 
banke of earth ranged or standing 
up betweene two mrrowes." — Ba- 
ret's Alvearie. Halliwell, s. v. Balk, 
refers to this passage and explains 
Balke as a piece of timber. 

Ball, 95/2, s. a common name for a 
horse. In the Prompt, it is applied 
to a sheep, and in tne Privy Purse 
expenses of Henry VIII. p. 43, to 
a dog. 

Band, 66/17, ^' bands or ropes of straw. 

Bandes, 9/24, s. bonds, engagements. 

Bandog, IO/19, /. a dog always tied up 
on account of his fierceness ; ac- 
cording to Bewick a species of 
mastiff crossed with a bull-dog. 
Dutch band-hond. 
81/6, s. poison. 



Bane, ^6/23, u min. A.S. bana. O. 
led. bani. 

Banish, 9/29, v. free, clear. 

Banke^ 28/3, v.pr. t. feast, banqnet. 

Barberies, 34/3, '• barberry ; berberis 
vulgaris, Linn. 

Barberlie, 61 /4, adv. Hke a barber. 

Bare, 74/6, adj. uncouer your baie= 
strip the clothes oflf and whip yon. 

Bardie, 66/23, *• barley. 

Bargaine, I6/3, /. contract, agreement. 

BarUi, 33/26, /. shelter. "Barth, 
ground floor, floor." — Spurrell's 
Welsh Diet. " A warm place or 
pasture for calves or lambs. — Ray. 
'* A place near the farm-house weU- 
sheltered."— T.R. 

Bartilmewtide, 67/47, St. Bartholomew's 
Day, 24th August. 

Bassel, 42/i, Bazell, 6O/34, /. basil, 
much used in cookery, especially 
in France. Ocymum basilicum. — 
Gerard's HerbidL So called prob- 
ably from its being used in some 
royal {^aaiXucow) medicine or bath. 

Baulme, 42/2, s. balsam, contracted 
from Lat balsamum. 

Bauen, 67/33, s. light loose faggots. 
O. Fr. bajfe^z. faggot "Baven, 
the smaller trees whose sole use is 
for the fire." — Skinner. 

Bayted, 64 ♦/7, pp. baited. 

Beare off, 17/2, v. ward off, keep off. 

Beare out, I6/10, z'.'keep ofl^ protect 
from. 

Beares, 20/1, v.pr. t. provides, furnishes. 

•Bease, 67, s. pi. beasts, cows. 

Beastlie, 20/2, adj. stupid, careless. 

Beath, 23/9, ^- to place before the 
fire, to straighten by heating. 

Beck, 46/28, s. beak. 

•Beclip, 30, V. anticipate, surprise. 

Bedstraw, I9/40, s. clean straw. 

Beene, 51/22, /. property, wealth. 
Fr. bien. 

Beere, 96/84, s. bier. 

Beetle, 22/i, s. a wooden club or 
mallet, its head hooped with iron, 
and studded all over with nails, 
used for splitting wood. 

Beggerie, IO/40, s. t^gary, poverty. 

Begilde, 67/27, BeguiJde, IO/56, pp. 
cheated, disappointed. 

B^on, 99/5, //. begun. 

Behoouing, 2/5, adjrl belonging, proper to. 

BellifuU, 46/27, s, sufficiency, satisfac- 
tion. 



GtMsary. 



3" 






(me lime •Itribulo 
Baud, 1 1 8/13. ff. 

tti.aM.ttA. 

Bsiciwe. 16/34, V. imf. plnce, amuin. 
BeUDle, «A/3, t. the pUat Iletonj, Bt- 

tfnka fjiaiulu, Linn. 
Betwii. Tt/i, d<A'. betawn. A.S. k- 



BWe. 3l/tl, f. bec£ 

fiig,»/36, /. lot. nqi. A.S. if/r. 
bcMom. — Ibiiter\ I>lci. •*'( 
•1m occun in Giffonl' 



bcMom. — ItaiteyS I>lci. 1735. ti 
' a occun in Giffonl'i Di ' 
Wilcbci, 1603. 



billhook. 



BU, 17,4; Bill. SSf_ 

BiUr, M/6, V. bnild. 

Billet, U/tJ. t. clwpped-iip wood. 

Bm, lOT/l,/^. been. 

BUM, too/]. 1. y. ehaUerlMict, ulka- 
I|T« pcnotti. " Coi^iulrur, AiM/* 
AfrU^ JafumaauArr, tmtin/. A 
MiA, a loof loDcue 1 one thai 
Hlleth wbaiwcvci tie hcMcib."— 



NaoMncUtot, 1(85. 
BUd«, If '14, (. Uaife* of enw. 
BUk, 109/4, '■ ipnxl iDnMcl 




BV>dt in uic Set, 10'57, ablockof wood 
IB die bn. 

Blockm IT/ii. /. //. Uoda of wood, 
iranlu and Mwnn of tree*. 

14, /. Moodj-teiBeil doeh, 
A'mKi* laiijpimtm. 
■w, lA/JT. '' ml-bcfd wife or k^^- 
" A girt oc wench wboM be* look* 
mrt 1^ ranntu abraad in ibc wind 
Htd w««ihec U nlled a tilmt, and 
Mtd to iMve a Uttmrng tohmr.'' — 
KcnBdi. US. Laud. 1933. Sec 
•lis Tbatetbr** L«tl*r n ttav, 
X.D. Soc B. IT. 



Olowne, I/iOt fifi. reported. 
Bobi>ed, lt)/5, ff. poutii^. 

Boddte, 5t/tl, I. "a ireed liVe ihc 

Marweeil, bat bean ■ latve yellow 
llower."-T.K. From DuTch tw- 
M, a purer, beicauie it bean 
fcv/i or gMiin, cold coini, Dutch 
gHlJeH, a punning alliuioa to iu 
yellow flowcn. 

B<.i«, S7/34, I. ft. bojFi. 

Bold, 2/9, v.fl. I. embolden, eneanraee. 

Hold, 8S/J3. adj. proud. 

Boll, 83/3, (. wuhinc-bowl, tub. 



meal mixed with r/e. S«c Boll 

and S^UKftlM* In Pncock'i 

GloH. of Uanlejr and Cmrirmham. 

Boolku^ Sli'4, /. bdlacc. unall lailiih 

Clumi, black 01 jrellaw. Callnl 
I Cambridgeahire " Crickoei." 
'* I beliere the word to be Celtic : 
Iruh tuio), 1 pniDc, Breton fir/M, 
a bullaCG. Gaelic Maattar, a 
buIUce, a tloc' — Note bjr Rer. 

■ W. W. Skcai. •■ A bulUce, fmte. 
fmntalHm" — Manip. Vocab. 

Huonc, 03/ 1 7, /. rc<|u«>t, prayet. 

Bvurd, 33/ia, 1. boaida, planki. 

Booide, itjt, t. the ubie, meali. 

Bootie, 48/14. '■ booty, picy. 

fiorouch, 3>/7, /. bniTDWi, waim. 
A.S. Mr/; i^ri. 

Botch, "*/S, t: imf. patch. 

Botia, *S/3,i. chnrnanlhemnm. "Boyul 
or biiItiHl(, herbe or Cowilopc, 
Ki*r/ut*a."— Prompt- Parv. 

Boll, li'»», (, f/. a diicaie (wonna) 
iroublewme to honcL GacBc 
Aau, a boti ; Anliae, a mo^ot. 

Bottle^ tl/15. /. the lealJimi buttle. 

Bowd, ID/ 39, (. wertil, Cuttulia gra- 
narim i bowd'Oalcu * aten by wee- 
xila. " Bcnrdc, malt* worme." 

" Halte bowde or we*y 1. " — FrumpL 

Pat*. 
Bowe, IJ/IJ. I. bow. 
Bowi,10,'i],f. V. bouj^ilickk A.S. 

%, JwL 
bng, IB/14* '■ bout, tham, pietence ; 

M/l4, calua, MilmaitMi. 
BiMtEnh, 01/t, 1'. fr. (. hoaMi, fanm. 

^<U| «*^M». Vt. iny<wr. 
Bnk«L U/JJ. I- VMbrwood, fim^ Mc. 
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Brail, 77/11, V. quarrelling, scolding. 

Bralling, IOI/4, ^* brawling, quarrel- 
some. 

Brank, 19/20, j. Buck- wheat Polygo- 
num fagopyrum. **Brap€e^ bearded 
red wheat. ' ' — Cotgra ve. * *Brance^* 
occurs in Pliny's Hist Nat xviii. 

c 7- 
Brats, 81/6, j. pi, children. 
Brauling, 48/15, ^' quarrels, contention. 
Braue, 94/2, adj. fine, grand. 
Brauerie, 9/ 12, s, show, boast. 
Brawne, 31/2, s, brawn, originally the 

flesh of the wild boar, but used for 

flesh generally. O, Fr. braon^ 

braion, 
Brawneth, I6/22, v, pr. /. fatteneth. 
Breaching, 2/1 1, x. breaking, breach. 
Breadcome, 19/20, s, ** leguminous 

crops." — Wright's Diet. 
Breaker, 96/2, s, horse-breaker. 
Breaketh his credit, IO/37, fails to do 

what he has promised. 
Breakhedge, I6/36, s, trespassers and 

others who break down fences, or 

make gaps in hedges. 
Breathely, 33/38, cu/j, worthless. See 

Halliwell, s.v. Bretheling. 
Brecke, 16/ 16, s. breach, gap. A.S. 

drecan, to break. 
Breede, IO/31, v. cause, generate. 
Breeders, 12/2, s. pi, good time for 

breeding. 
Breeding, 2/io, s, origin, source. 
Breers, 11 3/2, /.//.briars, thorns, hence 

troubles and difhculties. 
Bremble, 36/23, ^' bramble, briar. 
Brest, 11/7, V. nurse. 
Brest, 113/6, /. voice. See note. 
Breth, IO7/4, s, breath. 
Bribing, \^l2rj^ v. thieving, stealing. 

"I bribe, I puU, I pyll."— Pals- 

gi-ave. See Mr. Skeat's note to 

P. Plowman, xxiiL 262. 
Brineth, 76/8, v. pr. t. cure with brine 

or salt. 
Brooketh, 94/io, v. pr. t. endures, 

allows. 
Brothell, IO/20, v. riotous, dissipated. 

See Halliwell, s.v. Brethel. 
Brows, 33/11, feed on, nibble. O. Fr. 
brousUr from broust, a sprout. 
" Yode forth abroade unto the 

freenewood to brawze or play." — 
penser, Shep. CaL May. * * Browse^ 
or meat for beastes in snowtyme. 
Visca.''' — Huloet 



Brue, 16/33, ». brew. A.S. briwan. 

Brush, 17/14, X. underwood, brushwood. 

Brushed cote, 49/^, a beating ; cf. "a 
dusted jacket." 

Buck, 6O/13, ^- buckwheat Dutch 
boekweit. 

Buckle, 96/84, ^* *^/- prepare, get 
ready ; cf. buckle to. 

Bucks, 74/5, J. pi. a quantity of linen 
washed at once, a tub-fuU of linen 
ready for washing. Bouckfatl^ a 
washing-tub (Unton Inventories, 

{). 28). Lay your bucks =get your 
inen ready for washing. 

Buglas, 39/5, J. bugloss, Lycopsis arven- 
.sis, Linn. 

Buie, 3/8, v. ; Buieng, 66/4, buy. 

Bulchin, 88/36, s. a bull-calf. 

Bullimong, I9/30, s. a mixture of oats, 
peas and vetches, or buckwheat. 
Possibly a corruption of Lat. pul- 
mentutn. 

Burch, 92/4, s, the rod, birch. 

Burrage, 89/7, s. borage. Borago offici- 
nalis. The flowers were supposed 
to be cordial and excitative of 
coiurage, especially if infused in 
wine ; whence the derivation Celtic 
borr, pride, borrach, a haughty 
man. 

Burs, 63/i6, J.//, the burdock. ^^Bourre, 
the downe or hairie coat, where- 
with divers herbs, fruites, and 
flowers are covered." — Cotgrave. 

Bushets, 37/19, s.pl. small shoots from 
bushes. 

Busht, 42/ 1, adj. thick, spreading. 

Buttrice, 17/4, s. a farrier's tool used in 
shoeing horses to pare the hoofs. 

Buttrie, 89/5, s. pantry, cupboard. 

Buzard, 46/28, s. buzzard. 

By and bie, 67/15, adv. presently. 



C. 



Cabben, I6/23, s. house, sty. 

Cace, 67/26, s. case, point. 

Cadow, 46/28, s. jackdaw. ** Cadesse^ 
Daw, Jackdaw." — Cotgrave. 
**Cad-dow, a Jackdaw or Chough, 
Norfolk." — Bailey's Diet. See note 
in Prompt. Parv., s.v. Cadaw. 

Calling, 9/1, s. station in life. 

Camamel, 42/3, ^' Camomile. Lat 
ckanuemelum. Greek x^^^^o^M^^o^* 
earth-apple, from the smell of its 
flowers. 



Glosuay. 



m 



kSS,'14. v. 10 pUy fooitMll. 
.. S-MM^^k cunlBl. See Ra/i 
Ct<M*U7. E. D. Soc p. xn. 
Cunpen, SS/14, /. fl. fboIboU pbjrcn. 

C«iD|nan*, ti/j.j.RcdLjclinltoTCim- 
men, Ly<'knti dtuma. 

Cudlemu, page 77, fwitnalc J, 4. Sad 
Februai7, » callod rimn die gn»t 
■nunber of li^t> a»n\ un Ihai lUjr, 
beinc Iha feuit of the PurifimlMi 
of tbe Virgin Ma:;. 

Cmetli. ii/S, V. fir. r. ? icnilelh. C/. 
\m econonioU. The edition of 1373 
readi^xMil, which is > SnincrMt 
word mcanini; ta ir tanfii/. C»n- 
Idh, •cmnlini; tu HAlltircIl, tncani 
"drriJo," I'f- <i"Bt not a>c Dp 
rrciTthiiii* at once, bul only whM 
a wuited for Iho lime. 

CutMi, 41/54. 1. canni. 

C^Huina checlii, IO/19, head ot chief 



irkai, Mj'4, /. corpae, body. F(. 

Ac, 11)m5> f- lo be uuloiu. "1 
carke, 1 care, I take thuughl, jf 
e»^gntu" — l'»lt|,'niYi:. " Wailc 
«• the wichl wluiw abwncc ii oui 
tar*f."—Spaitm'i. She{i. Cal. No- 



ch. 18. M. 48 and 
catT]4ii|> barn*. 



>. 101. J 

briar, etc 

36.11. 

Cancya.H/ji, 

Canvn, IHj'jA. 

M.£i r«m^fiv. 



at pip, H/13, r. the opetnnn h 
CBR* lo pa» Iran one fieU I 
aaother. 

Canwriw, fiS/5, /. cartwricbl. 

Cut, ia/41, r. to connt op, rvcloo. 

Can, ttii, c. /r, f. Id dean Uie threlbvd 
«WB lijr caating 11 frum one ahU o( 
Ike faani to Ihe othn. that th« 
lt|^ rnuu and diut nujr bJl o«t 
rot thia iNUpoM 11 BMd a iJhMt, 

Ckw, M/5J, I.. ,mf. gin ovK, Arow 

«p. 
Cutiac. Myl^ «^'. that tbrow «p the 
h M ibcjr MIT0W tluiMi(h It. 



Caler, IO/l6,i.caiM<r.pn>»liilct. "Gt/tr 
a ttennl, a manciple, a piouidet of 
Cam."— Barct't Alvnrie. "Catn, 
dainty pnjTiBoiu."— Bailrf'i Enc- 
Diet. 1757. 

Cawme, SG/IS, »JJ. calm, lettlEd. 

Challense, ft/l, f, claim. O. Ft. 

Champion (title), /. pUio open counlTT- 
Fr. thamfagHt, from LaL tam- 
fania, from lamfut • a field, 
" WorMcnbirc, Bcdfordihitt. and 
many other well-mill khIci, wbcie 
the Champalgne and rooert are of 

Huall tareeneu." — G. MarUiam, 
Btlanilman'i Kecmtiuiu, c L 
Champiinu, IBi'l, 1. fl. inhaUtaDtl of 

(oontict whcie Lands are open and 

onendaud. 
Chancing, B/30, v. happening, blliikg 

ouL 
Chapman, 19/37, '- baf"'>"i dealer. 

A.S. teafmam. 
ChaiKVi H4/1, <- Imuble, Mpcnic Gun- 
para .\U'> Well that Endi Well, ii. 

3. 1)1 1 " She had hn breeding at 

my Uther't charj^." 
Chaiged, )0/S, ffi. burdened, tnuy. 

Charges '3/6, 1. fl. wnikl, tronbla. 
Chanilci 41.'4, ). the plant ChcniL 

CkanfkfllHm Itmiilaittim, Linn. 

Whcnot A.S t^fillr, Fr. urfiml. 
Chaunling, IO/31, r. crying, yeUing. 
Cbaonie, lit, Jeanic, Jtnnit. 
Oieerc, SS/lS, v. enjoy oDBclf. 
Checn, AT/s6, t. ttHojioau, menlsaent. 
Chto, tS/ao, >. cbccae. Lat. man ; 

whence O. H. Uet. tJUtI, A. S. ft>t. 
Chctn, 17/ia, i. chain. 
Chetie, 13/5S, 1. cherry. IjM. ^minu ; 

whence A,S. nnt, Tt. tr"" 
Chikina, M/3i /. /f. ,'■ ' 

fewla. 
Chiokc, 4A/17, I. none)'. A word 

fanned from iIk loaad of coin 

jtnj^att logelher. 
Oup, Jt7/3>, /. wood-cha«)bigi. 
Oupnog*! H/^ <. ML Inunaau nf 

bceuL^ "Cia/fla, bnad-ddfi- 



iMimt, 



Fr. €itU, dMioe. 
Chopping, a;/40^ I. eichaogte, barlcr. 

'' CEoppc anti chaonite, mirar."-— 

HbTocI. A.S. naMH. 
Chuile, lOfJo, (. an ilMm 
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able person. A.S. ceori^ a freeman 

of the lowest rank. 
Cinqfile, 45/5, ^* cinquefolL PotenHUa^ 

Linn. 
Clap, 10/22, 5, blow, stroke; **at a 

clap =Eat once. 
Clapper, 36/2$, s, a rabbit burrow or 

warren. "Cony hole or claparj** 

— Palsgrave. **Af/a^^ for conies, 

i.e. a heap of stones, earth, with 

boughes or such like wherinto 

they may retire themselves."— 

Minsheu. Fr. clapier, L» Lat 

clapa. 
Clarie, 39/9, ^' meadow sage. Salvia 

pratensis, 
Clauestock, 17/20, j. a chopper for 

splitting wood. 
Cleerely, I6/25, adj, clear. 
CUcket, 77/9, v\ chatter. " If I dis- 

turb you with my cUcketten^ tell 

me so, David, and I won't." — C. 

Dickens in David Copperfield. **A 

tatling huswife, whose clickdis ever 

wagging." — Cotgrave. 
Clim, 66/23, J. ? Clement 
Clime, 67 /y>, v, climb. A.S. climban. 
Clod, 113/37, s, earth, hence » landed 

property. 
Clog, 89/ 1, s, charge, duty. 
Closet, 14/3, J. retirement, seclusion. 
Closedi, 62/5, v,pr. t. incloses, fences in. 
Closier, page 2, s, enclosures. Fr. 

closure. 
Clot, 33/24, J- clods. A.S. cl^. 

" Clodde or clotte lande, occo,^^ — 

Huloet. 
♦Cloughted, 89, //. See Clouted. 
Clout, 67/i6, s, piece of cloth. A.S. 

clUt, a little cloth. Mid. Eng. 

clout, clutian^ clutien, to patch. 
Clouts, Cloutes, 17/10, s. an instrument* 

similar to the plowstaff, shod with 

iron and used for breaking lai^e 

clods, etc. 
Clouted, 17/6, pp, " having, the Axle- 
tree armed with Iron plates." — T.R. 

O. Fr. clouetf dimm. of clou, a 

nail, from Lat clavus. See Nares, 

s.v. Clout. 
Coast, 63/7, s. country, district. O. Fr. 

coste, from Lat. costa, a rib, side. 
Coast man, 36/22, s, masters of coasting 

vessels. 
Cobble, 74/5, v, imp, patch, mend. 
Cock« 63/4, ^' *^P' put into cocks, or 

smftU stacks. 



Cocking, 96/5, ^j* orer-indulgent 

Cockle, 46/13, /. the weed corn-rose, 
Agrostemma gUhago, Linn. Cockle 
or Cokyl is used by Wyclifie «nd 
other old writers in the sense of a 
weed generally. 

Cockneies, 92/4, s, //. spoilt or effemi- 
nate boys. See note, and Halliwell, 
S.V. Cockney. 

Cocks, 67/ 1 6, s.fi, small conical heaps 
of hay or com. 

Codware, 19/26, s, all plants that bear 
pods (or cods) ; peas, beans, etc. 
** Pescodde, escosse de poix** — 
Palsgrave. A.S. cocUl, Welsh, 
cod, cwd, a small bag. 

Coeme, Coome, 17/7, ^' & measure of 
half a quartern. A.S. cumb. — 
Somner. *' There is no such word 
in A. S. as cumb ; it is one invented 
by Somner, so that the (so-called) 
A.S. cumb is really derived from 
Eng. coomb,^ — Note by Rev. W. 
W. Skeat. 

Cofer up, 10/61, V, to hoard up, lock 
up. 

Cofers, I6/4, s,pl, money-boxes. 

Cog, 63/14, ^' cheat, defraud. "Cog 

a dye, to load a die." — Cotgrave. 

** A cogger, unpipeur. To cogge, 

/i>flr."— The French Schoole- 

master, 1636. 

Coile, 4/1, J. bustle, hard work ; of. 
Fr. cuellie, a mob, tumult. 

Cold, 91/2, adj, cooling. 

Cole, 67/31, s. turf, peat. 

Colewort, 39/ 10, j. or collet, cabbage. 
Brassica oleracea, Linn. 

Collembines, 43/4, s,pl. columbine. Lat. 
columbina, adj. from columba, a 
. pigeon, from the resemblance of 
Its nectaries to the heads of pigeons 
in a ring round a dish, a favourite 
device of ancient artists. — Dr. R. 
A. Prior. 

Comfort, 19/19, ^' strength, fertility. 

Commodities, 37/i7, s, pi. advantages. 

Compact, lll/i, pp. composed. Lat. 
compactus, from compango, " Love 
is a spirit all compact of fire." — 
Venus and Adonis, 149. 

Compas, 47/3, X. manure, compost. 
O. Fr. compost, from Lat. compo- 
situm. 

Compassing, 66/1, /. manuring. 

*Compast, 11, pp, manured. 

* Compound, 11, v, imp. agree, arrange. 




I 



V. compare. 



Coaftr, ptgt . 

ConhnikJ, ST/lT, v. dntrnf. ipoil. 

Conkv Ifii'n '- * tmn of cnileBnnml. 

Cooica, (13/10, I. pi. rabUb. WcUh 
nmriy. Iriih tfiwtii. IM. mm- 
aulas, cogtuu irilh LaL amau 
(wlul dckvei. ■ weiljjt), niiil coraet 
from the Suitkril toot iAan^Ut 
dig.— pKlmct. 

•1,'J. *. pTTMrvt. 
B/>}, I. caaaiMacjt firm- 

undcnlMKl. 



«r> 111/: 



'54< ^' undcnlMK! 
Ke/7. •■. A- '■ 



CMibme, I9/J5, f . to brted (rom, to 

kerp up Uock froin. 
Courwio, ijlis, v, tmf. oppoM, coo- 

Iradicl, 
Cooplai, 10/6. /. cDoiilci, biuUnd and 

CoMOi, 01^14. r. cheat, (wlnilk. 

SlMkeipefc*t own. 
Copfc. \li%, 1. eoppka. 
Coml^ IBj'tfc '■ MBBOftasm, Inmblc. 
Conul phUH, SI/7, <, contel plumi, 

cornel cberrie*. 
Cpnwth, TA/S, r. /r. /. proerrc ■nd 

M*M>B,n[te^ 
Corpt, «);■,«. bcdj. 



>laa ale-coM. BaimmUtt utdgaru. 
C«to, 6B/1 1, t^ copul*. (cBecL 
CoUd, 3/B, »k/r. r. took note of, wrote 

dam. *' Howe leribUHc ibulde 

beivAi/fqooWd)."— SUllon,Callii 

Clou, I. TSS. 
Cmm, IS/II, p. reckon, "brtooooBlt" 

^be of accmtit, be wonh. 
Coanlerfali, M/>9, adj. coontofeil, 

foarwM, M;4. W/. 

tjovrt. M,'lc^ r. >cc 

Cowler*, II.' J, <.//. «««UpL 

L'ettcfl, t(/S. I. oov«n, aBilaw 

•«<. tkMl*. 

i,_pK* 4> i>divtVcM h cutl*. 

rWidKr'* IMfcmon, ite^ 

p- 1> L«akc, PL bU •«■•>, rfariw. 

S«( CkMuy to "WUIwn tt 

Palerne," K. E. Tot Soc. edit. 

CoMiwb*. M'lSj C oM c ie, IO/4S, f. 
Tbe cap oT ttw UmmmJ fc»I hail 
eJtm «■ tilt lop * oidk't bMd ud 



cnmb sod ume of tbe fealbeti. 
Therefore be " tlrivt* for a eo«- 
cuoie"Bhe trill onljr MKCced in 
proirin^ hb owa fiitljt. 



"A tliree-fotked In- 

*ood, DO wliidi I be 

cum U csiwht ai It (tll« fiun Ihe 

»ilhe."— T.R. 

Cnk^ 18,11. v. bnc, bout. Dutch 

Craken, 61/4, /.//. boaiteri. 
Cram, Hl/tj, v. feed np. utiify, 
Ctcake, «7'S, "to cry creak "-"to b« 

afiald, " to deaiin from aoy object, 

to repent."— H alii wen. 
Credit CTBckt, 4/l,cra41t or troM broken. 
Cre«kei, 49/4, ''A comcn, Kck cr«ekcs 

■ hide henelC 
Creekei, 38/i6, i.fl. wmiiti. 
Creep inglie, P/ja, aie. ilcallhiljr, bj 



^ *0/6. / 



Fr.r 



. H. 



Hmi ftom Lit. 

to i^w, " ■ ccleiitsle ctcKcodu" 
Crotne. lT/19, >■ "Like a dnnje-rmke 

with ■ TeTj'tong hanillc." — T.R. 
Crone, M;46,t'.iM;t, pick out the erooea, 

t.i. the old ewci. The meanint; ii, 

weed out ytiut dackl. 
Crono. 12/4, '■ fl- " Ewe*, whow 

lorth aK K> worn down thai thejp 

can DO lodficr keep tbdr dwep- 

Crwked. iV^f^. adj. dcfernwd. 
Cropperx IB/19. >. the b«t or aw«t 

Cropper^ \9iaa, 1. ft. penoni who ex* 
ijKi oop afUr crop fttan the land. 
CiOMc. 46i'9, 1. \ cnM»-]>i«c«L 
CRHac. fyii B. happM, nmU m»- 

bvoanbljr- 
Crewea, Vj'*9, J- tronblci, mlilbtltuiM. 
~ P*li* 3> '- oiled alao 

row 1 the alphabet. "A 
o( Ihe 6nt letter in the 
—Baret'i AlvcMiie. 
Cnleb, *1/IC^ '. "a cured weeding 

looL"— T.R. 
Crolchca. M/ll, /. ft. cnlche*. A.S. 
rtyti. t- Lat. irvcno, cntx*. II. 

Get. Irwir. 

CrMcbii, AT.'si, t. //■ eiooli*. bodt*. 

t>. Fl. rmrtf, 
Ctowchm, M/jS, i. Sl HttM** Dqr, 
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3Td May, being the feast of the In- 
vention of the Holy Cross. 

Crowc^ 46/9, J. crowbar. 

Cubboord, 89/5, j. cupboard. 

Culters, 17/IO, s.pL coulters. 

Cumbersome, IO/13, adj, troublesome, 
vexatious, oppressive. 

Cummin, 45/6, j. cumin, a plant re- 
sembling fennel, cultivated for its 
seeds, which have a bitterish warm 
taste, and are used like those of 
anise and carraway. Arabic kam' 
mikn. Hebrew kammdn, 

Cunnie, 36/2$, x. rabbit. 

Currant, IO/44, adj, current coin, good 
coin. 

Currey, 64*/2, v, gain by flattery. On 
the origin of this phrase see 
" Leaves from a Wora-Hunter*s 
Note Book," by Rev. A. S. Palmer, 
p. 63. 

Custome, 77/i, s, custom, habit ; of 
custome = as a matter of course. 

Curtesie, 9/8, s, courtesy, respect. 

D. 

♦Dabblith, 27, v, pr, /. make wet and 

dirty. 
Dads, J96/S, j. //. fathers. 
Daffadondillies, 43/7, J* P^- daffodils. 

Narcissus pseudonarcissus^ Linn. 
Daieth, 62/8, v, pr. /. names some 

future day for payment, 1./. buys on 

credit. 

** The moste part of my debtten have 

honestly payed, 
And they tnat were not redy I have 
gently dayed** 
Wager's Cruell Debter, 1566. 

* Dainty, 94, adj, difficult, lit. choice, 
excellent. 

Dallops, 64/s, S.pL ** A patch or bit of 
ground lying here and there among 
the com."— T.R. 67/i7, "Tufts 
of com such as are commonly seen 
where dung-heaps have stood too 
long, or in shady places." — ^T.R. 

Damsens, 34/8, s, pi. damsons, con- 
tracted from damascene— ^^ Da- 
tnascus plum. 

Dank, 22/ii, adj. damp, wet. 

Dare, 2/7, v, pain, grieve. A.S. daru^ 
hurt. 

Darnell, 66/1, j. darnel, the plant Lo- 
Hum perenne, ** Darnell or luraye 
in Englishe also called Raye." — 
Dodoens, Newe Herball, 1578. 



Darth, 63/24, x. dearth, deamess of 
food, etc. 

♦Daunger, 90/8, risk. 

Daw, 99/2, s, simpleton, sluggard. 

Day, 67/8, j. day-work, time-work. 

Dead, 78/4, adj, flat (beer). Cf. " Pallyd, 
as arynke, emoriuus^ — Prompt. 
Parv. 

Deaw, 66/48, s. dew, damp. 

Deckt, IO6/2, pp, adomed, beautified. 

Defende, 86/7, v, avoid, prevent. 

Deintily, 19/37, adv, dearly. 

Delaide, 66/7, pp. tempered, mode- 
rated. 

Delue, 21/19, ^' *'"*/* ^^Z' ^'S* ^^^* ^* 
fan—\o dig, from Goth, dailjan^ 
to deal, divide. Cf. Ger. thctl^ 
Eng. daie. 

Deluing, 36/ 17, pr, p. burrowing. 

Depart, IO/56, v. imp, give away, part 
with. 

Descant, 68/5, v, comment. O. Fr. 
deschanUr^ from L. Lat. discantare, 

Despaire, 67/io; Dispaire, 68/9, x. 
injury, damage. 

Despight, 106/12, s. despite. 

Det, 113/38, s. debt. 

Detanie, 46/8, s. Dittany or Pepper- 
wurt, apparently a corruption of 
Lat. dictamtttiSy of which Dodoens 
says : — ** It is fondly and unlearn- 
edly called in English Dittany. It 
were better in following the Douche- 
men to call it Pepi>erwurt.*' — Book 
V. c. 66. Welsh Ddittain. 

Dew-retting, I6/25, s. steeping flax by 
leaving it out all night on the grass. 
See Water-retting. 

Diall, 68/7, 5. sundial. 

Dible, 46/24, s. a planting or setting 
stick, a dimin. oidib^dip and allied 
to tip=iZ. sharp point. ** Dcbbyli^ 
or settyng stycice.** — Huloet. 

Dicing, 10/40, X. gambling. 

Didal^ 17/19, X. ** A triangular spade, 
as sharp as a knife, excellent to 
bank ditches, where the earth is 
light and pestered with a sedgy 
weed."— T.R. 

Dide, 113/11, v.pt t. died. 

Digest, 11/4, V. quiet, sooth. 

Dight, 23/19, PP' prepared, treated. 
A.S. dihian.. 

Dike, 8/7, X. ditch, dike, fence. A.S. 
die. 

DUl, 44/3, X. dill. A.S. dil. Anthcum 
graveolens. 



Gl»$rmy. 



Dippine*. M'J, /. ^- drippine. greMc, 

Mc^ collccltd Dy the cook. 
""-^ — i, fiS/3, c. relieve yoo of tb« 



/, B/19, J. incltilitjr, 
_ _, _»«, OT/S J. »■■ injure, Jepiecialc 
Ulaurit, )13/i6, j. Ibc ttrnipu]!. 
DiiiaR^ S7/15. >- iJiMatr. 
Docking Ihe delt, IO/40, dinipiuioa. 

S« Gnnc'i Dici. i.v. Dtci. 
Dodu, IT/II, J.//, weedi. 
•Docko, il.i.ti.t 
Dole, 33/16, I. dure. 
Dotct, itl/6, I. ft, bounilii; n«ri», 

dlhcr ■ |KiU or % mound o[ earlh i 

aliOi ■ lialk or illp of anplonfhed 

([rvund. 
Doll, SS'J7, J. Uiiiiid, fool 
Don, 106,11,//. iloDc. 
Doo o(, M/39, P. <"•/- get rid of. 
Doong, tS/19, I. duli{, minun. 
ttoong Ciooe, 1T,'7, >. > crook or tisff 

mih biMkcd tod for dnwing 



Poocnir, < 



_ .. J, 41/11, /y. danced, muinrcd. 

Dolad, %%, p. Z'- /. became fooliih. wm 
dltjp. Fr. dfttir. radfirr, 10 dale, 
nrre.— Coti[i«Te. Cf. I*iCTi Plow 
nuu. " lliou daOJ daffe." 

Dooshcful. llt/j, <)>{i. duubiful. 

DoUH, lOfj, I. t(nImM^ proitStUte 1 
Ihr um« wonl u /)aiy. Halliwdl, 
«.v. 1.>onGe, quoto (hit puoce, 
and raulm liJiut liy " a pM in ibe 
Cice," bnt i.(. Dowie be (tie* ihe 
correct ncaninE. 

Dnvt, tl/7, f. daiwcT, riik, dincully. 

Dona, M/14, r. /^dovca, pigeont. 

[■owchake, 79/1, i. doagh, nodcitiaktd 

C>^^ ^'/5< '- tlomii loote woaan- 

InicoDi, tf.'T, I. ihe herb Serpcniiiit, 
S«T)icnlaiu, or DrsKunirgn. 

Dndfe. 14/lj, r. a mixture of oati and 
Mulry. " DniQRv roencljd come 
IdniKc 01 mealrunl, mlxttt." — 
Prorai<t. r>rT. Stt Notca. 

DnN. i«,t. ff. tmied. 

Drwic, U/43. Drlur, 33/41, f. follow 

Diw^ n 1 'I ), DrWli. T»/i. /. wBUn. 

ipeodlhrini. 
DiiA. lo;ij.i.aid.aiiB.daita.ll>/», 

ODOrw, tochdriA M nakc^todrak 



Driping, SS/14, c. dripping an, keepiliE 

wet. 
Drioe, 16/10. f . drive our of their luv« 

for the piupoie of laklng the honey. 
Drole, Hl/3. 1. a dnidge, tcrvanl. See 

ii»te in Promiii, Van. >.v. Dty*. 
Droniie. 1*9/4, o^- <be drowijr, tlie 

iteepy. 
Onnit, U/3, r. dreoght, drr wcalhci. 
Drowieth, OS/tj, f. /r. /. droops givet 

way. 
Urad|[e, T/t, I. (Uvc, mean lervaiil. 
Duck, M/6, >. docki. d.H;k<i«cd. 
Don, BS/1, /y. liniiho!, done tor. 
Dy, 3£/t4, I. a die, u dtse at a dy ■ 

u doM HI pouible- 



Eailho, &£/s(\ r. //. tf ploughing. A-S. 
lamiu. Lat. orvrr, ICi plough. In 
the Calholiviin Anglicum we find 
" A daymth or dayiaidawc,yiifrr, 
mgamt." See >l*o Ray and 
llalliwell,*.*. /fnttri. 

EaKlh, Hlg, r. pt. t. Indulgei, pleuet. 

Eiw. S7/14, I. ewe. 

Kb. lt/5, J. ^>b. AS. (Md. 

Kch. iViJ -«. each. 

ICddcr, IS/i], J. " .Such fence wood aa 
i* cumnKinly put upon Ibo lop of 
I'cncN ami bind* or IntcrwMVM 
each alhei."— T.R. 

Ediih, 18/4. '■ rtohble after the cam ia 
cat. Rou|[liinp. EJiif it an old 
Suoa word ugnilyiag aoraetincs 
r«at(4wi, aflfr-malMo. Sec Clai> 
lailca. fiij. EI1&, E.D. Soc 

EdDond, .St.,30/i>,St. hdraiud'* Day, 
lOth Notemlm. 

Kc, S7/9, : eye, aitoitkui. 



I 

I 



Eicbiuiiht, i 
Stlptrm 



n cfebrighL 
irmerlymaai 



vptr^aatglfiinthi, farmerlymi 
ocol aa a remedy for iliiaaea of 
the eye. 

V.\t*.mjA,>.f/.t 

...... -J,, 

. creature i H/li, a 



Embiinc^ 12/b, 1. «f. the Ember-dayi, 
being the WalnMday. Fnday, Ifiit 
fUturdiy after the tint SiuiiUy in 
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Endiue, 91/2, x. endive. 

Enuite, I6/32, v, invite, call. 

£r, 66/21, adv. ere, before. Er an^ 
ere than = before that. 

Erectinjg;, l/l,/r./. sustaining, strength- 
ening. 

Erie, 67/11 ; Ery, I8/17, adj. every. 

Estate, 10/3, X. condition, position. 

Etch, 36/3, s. stubble, edish, q.v. 

Exceptions, I9/25, ^' P^* differences, 
aistinctions. 

Exeltred, 17/6, adj. furnished with an 
axle-tree. 

Expulsed, 1/4, V, pt, /. expelled, drove 
away. 

Extolst, 111/6, V. pr. /. praise, extol. 

Ey, 99/2, s. attention, forgetting his 
eye = neglecting his duty by staring 
or gaping about. See Eie. 



F. 



Fall, 86/32, V. pr. i. are bom. 

Falleth, ao/i, v. pr. /. £dls ofi^ loses 
flesh. 

Fait, 36/43, ^* fault. 

Fansies, 2/13, s. fancies, whims. 

Fare, 2/5, s. treatment. 

Fstre, 33/33, ""• farrow, litter. 

Fare, IO/32, v. prosper, &re. A.S. 
faran. 

Famesse, I4/4, x. distance, length. 

Fasting daie, IO/51, x. a day on which 
it was forbidden to eat food of any 
description. 

Fat, 18/34, adj. fiittened beasts. 

Fat, 67/54, x. vat, vessel. 

Fats up, I6/28, v.pr. t. fattens up. 

Fautie, 99/2, adj. faulty. 

Fauoreth, 62/24, v. pr. t. help, improve. 

Fay, 77/4, X. faith, word. 0. Fr./«. 

Feaw, 66/48, adj. few, a few. 

Feawe, 60/ 1, adj. little time, while. 
A.S.feawe, few. 

Fees, 33/12, X. p/. pay, reward. 

Feft, 1 13/33, M enfeoffed, endowed. 

Fellowes, 67/9, ^* /^* companions, 
mates. O. Icel. filagi^ a com- 
panion. 

Fellowlie. IO/55, adj* friendly, neigh- 
bourly. Cf. 

" Mine eyes . . . 
Fa\\/*ilowly drops." 
Tempest, Act v. sc. i. 64. 
See also Abbot's Shaksperean 
Grammar, § 447. 

Fence, 63/2, x. defence, protection. 



Fenell, 39/13, x. famtL ^cmicu/um tm/' 

gare. 
Fennie, 36/44, ^j' mocddy, vinewed. 

" Mmi \ mouldy, hoary, vinowed." 

— Cotgrave. 
Ferme, IO/13, x. fiurm. 
Fermer, 19/i8, x. farmer. 
Fetches, 64/2, x. //. tricks, stratagems. 

Harrison, Descript. of Eng., has : 

"it be a vertue to deal without 

anie suspicious y^^^,'* p. 115, ed. 

1587. 
Fetherfew, 43/9, ^' feverfew. So named 

from its supposed febrifugal quali- 
ties. X.S./e/effug€. 
Fetters, 17/21, x. //. chains for the feet. 
Fewell, 6O/30, X. fuel. O.Fr. /auailU, 

from L. Lat. /ocaUt from Lat. 

focuSf a hearth. 
Fide, 21/21, />^. purified, cleansed. 
Fie, 20/21, V. cleanse. Icel. fmgja. 

Cf. GtT.figm. 
Fieing, 63/i8, v. cleaning out. 
Fejring, " Cleaning a Ditch or Pond, so 

as the water may come clear." — 

T.R. See Fie. 
Fiemble, 66/8, adj. a corruption of 

female^ tne feniale hemp. 
♦Fierbote, 66, x. the right to take wood 

for burning. See reacock*s Gloss. 

of Manley and Corringham, E.D.S. 
Filbeards, 34/9, x. //. filberts. Various 

derivations have been given for this 

word : one, the most probable, 

from full and beard, referring to 

the long heard or husk with which 

it is provided : cf. Ger. bart-nun 

= bearded nut. 
Filbellie, IO/40, x. extravagance in food. 
Filchers, IO/54, x. pi. pilferers. Scot. 

pilk=to pick. "She has pilkit 

nis pouch. — ^Jamieson. 
Filcheth, 63/13, ^- P^- *' steals, pilfers. 
♦Fildes, 38, x. //. fields. 
Fisgig, 77/8, x. a worthless fellow : a 

light-heeled wench. — Craven. "A 

fisgig, or fisking housewife, trotiire.^* 

— ^Howell, 1 60a Still in use in 

Lincolnshire. * 
Fishdaie, IO/51, x. a day in which fish 

is allowed to be eaten, but no flesh. 
Fitchis, 63/II, s. pi, tares, vetches. 
Fitly, 92/3, adj. suitable, fit 
Flacks, 6O/16, X. flax. K.%.jUax. O. 

H. Ger. jfaix. 
Flaies, I8/3 x. pi. flails. 
Flap, 86/7, X. a stroke with the flail. 







FUwno, M/5, I. fil. "A cutUrd, 
nncrmlljp nude b nU«iI pule Fr. 
^— a cu'Unl IB (gg-pie." "A 
t ur ciulyd." — Borel'i Al- 

FlMrios, 6(;l7, V. fr. p. Unshinc, 
grinQiai. " To Jleir tod koto >I 
OBI tolemnity/'— Shilupeie, Koin. 
MKlJut. I. 5. "\/l»rn, 1 nuke 
•n jrvcU counteiuunce with ihc 
nouihcbyTacor eiy ngoflhe tclhe." 
— Ptlwnvc 

M«cntn|[, aT/ji, Flemminc U/37, a 
Dutchnini. Dnlcb caWitig tndets. 

FliM^ U/4r, i.aflui. 

FtMcd. «S/I, r. ft. t. iklmmtd olT the 
< oUiei 

.. rloeled -- 

Cotcnivc, 
■Flotu^ 71/^ ff. iltimmciL 
Floircr, S3/t4. 1. ?Aom. 
Ftovtr «naor, 43/io, i. The "Soun 
U or purple *(It«i floorc"— 



•■:£,', 



muSU < 



1681. 



Id Coli^TaTe ta netU 
Jbtit, from ill rt*cinlilaac« to llie 
plumet woni bj people of r»nk. 
AmarantAm trminr. 

Flown e*">'<< *>/■>■ '' * ipcciei oT 
Anannlh. ^iHdrani/iUu /ftaiMid. 

Flmra d< luce. 4a.'i t, 1. ItU, ur diMrer* 
d«-liKa Fr. jltnr-JtJii. A pluil 
of the gcnni tru, at particaUr /rii 
funJa^ertu, llw Jidleiir Iiu ol 
wmla (Ug. 

FoImni, U/4 1 FoTxon, 1 13/37. 1. plenlr. 
"Foyion u winter bod."— T.K. 
ft. /tutm, (ran Lac /uitnum, 
tnm f m m i i rt. Cotcrava p*" 
*'/«MHr:f. tlor*, picoltc, alraiul- 
sacct K***' fhllnrair. oMnch. " The 
word Milleiiuj in the Scotch/v'iM 
m/maan, ami the »A\.fiaitmlta at 
tamlai. Forb; capkiii* U a* 
" SoKalcD«7, natural nnlritire 
' ~ re," ai tj. "ikan ti do 

B Ifah har/* 
1, i7/S i Foblna, 31^5 1 Fo7«l- 
■BifO/J, r. Biutiima, moidd. D. 
Ft. Am, a caak, hati, taatitv o( 
MBctUng of tlie CM, nuHy. 

Foul*, lV/39. »^. mutT. 

FMaOle, ill,>6| FondlT. ST,>h a*. 
boUahlf. >:m -to pU* ilM fool. 
~ taoo. Keoo. llkt 

i/ngfc ti tpto «^ npidlaa ef . 



TmidI 



i-a 



Forbcircr. U/j, j. one who rcfiuca. 

FoiboTOc, \%,t.fp. withheld, refiued. 

*Forehon«, Ul, j. one who u alwap 
In ailvance with hit work, never 
bchindhanil ; the oppouie to a 
pti>cta«lirutur. 

Foike, 23;9, t. pjichfork, tuyforL 

■Fomighl, il. I. a fortnight. 

ForTDUfh, 19/iS. ». fiwTOw. A-S.fifrA. 

Foyion, 10/6, 1. plenty. See Fouon. 

Fough, 101.'5, imltryeO. bngh I phew t , 



Fnid, 1,'K, V. ft. L frighlencd, made 

Frair. fiS/ai. 1. qaarrtl, frmy. 

Fiaight, Il);z4, J. frtii^l. cargo. 

FTmiTiieae, I0|'6i,/. frailly, nacertalntj. 

Frame, IT/l, v. make. 

Ftamed, a/15, ff. arranged, corapoMd. 

Krantle, (UI/4, 1. mattnesi. 

Kiand, 8I/1 ^ v. obtain by fraud. 

Fraoght, tti^, f^. laden, fivighlnt. 

Fray, T7/4, 1. autnrbance, traoblc. 

FicU, £t/j, i: imf. be Teud. 

Frcal, Sl/M, v. damage, ieeaj, eal 

" Ai dDth u bidda noUi 
TU lain tnmwrt/'rt." 

SpeowT Facty Qneaie, iL 34. 

See Wedgwood'* Dki. *.*. Fm. 

Frocxth, U/l, >. /r. /. IncM*. A-S. 

/wfM. U. led. Jriua. Dn. 

Fner, M/t^ >. fnar. 

FtiUcn, M/} t.fl. unall pancaliM wllh 
apples in ihem. "Frytoiuv, la- 
/niM(apanakct."~rnnnpt. Par* 
" A MltR or iwncake : a kind of 
iMaacI fm ehiMren, tt/ntltn arul 
waJcfi."— thin'* Altatir, 1580. 

FroOi, I6/3, at^. Under, pciKapi origl- 



I 



FaaMork, 41/7; Fnmentorte, Bl,'3, j. 
FoBHorr. Fuman* emnmiUt, mi 
called from ila rank dUagreatile 
■acll I focmnlir oKd a* an anti- 
notbwki il u calUil trtkamtk 
tenrthMH>k«l ia MS. Sloao* J, L 5, 
-' INK, H/7, r. hnllad wheal 
In milk, and iwaontil with 
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G. 



Gadding, 10 51, r. goii^ about gossip- 
ping. 

Gaffe, 2*2 18, v. man, gaffer. " For- 
mer! j a common mode of address, 
eqniTalent Xo/rimd, maghbaury — 
HalliwelL 

Gage, 94 13, /. pawn, sweepeth to gage 
=harTies to pledge or place in 



*Gage, 5S, r. assert, maintain. 
Oa!X^3kg, hi 31, r. caosing sore or bare 

placcsL 
Gallood, 19 42, /. gallon. 
Gap, 113 20, X. an opening, caose. 

^^*P^**& ^^ 45t Z*"- A being greedy, 
grasping. 

Gariike, 21 12, /. garlic. 

Garmander, 42*8, s. germander. Fr. 
gamandrie^ from Lat. chamadrys. 

Garsong, 33,41, /. boy, lad. Yr.garfon, 

Gasing, 99/ 1, pr. p. gazing, staring. 

Gate, 64/17, '- walk, gait 

Gaylcr, 86/11, x. gnardian, housekeeper. 

Geanie, 2/6, adj, profitable, useful. 
A.S. gagn^ fit, sniuble. Robert 
de Brunne in his History of England, 
3376, has, "a geimr way'*=a 
more direct advantageoiis way. 
Scot, gartf^ fit, useml. Lane 
gainest way = the shortest cut- 
Geld, 16/ 1 7, V, castrate, spay. 

•Gentiles, 17, /.//. gentle-folk. 

Gentilie, 9/14, adv. kindly, with proper 
respect. 

Gentils, 49/r, /.//. gentles, maggots. 

Gentlenes, 102/7, '• gentlemanly man- 
ners. 

Gently, IO2/7, adv, as gentlemen, in a 
gentlemanly manner. 

Gentrie, 11 8/33, s. true nobility. 

Gesse, 113/i, v. imp. guess, believe. 

Gest, 4/2, /. a guest A.S. gest. 

Get, 9/5, V. earn. 

Gettings, 9/5, j, earnings. 

Giddie braine, IO/23, adj, giddy, un- 
steady. 

Giles, 113/18, s.pl. traps, deceits. 

Gillet, 6O/30. X. lad. Gael.^///^, giolla, 
a lad. Halliwell gives ** an instru- 
ment for thatching " as the mean- 
ing in this passage, but why, I do 
not know. 

Gillian spendal, 23/i8, wasteful, care- 
less housekeeper. 



Giloflowen, 16/42, 1. pi. cmrmtiaBS, 
pinks. Fr. gbrafih^ from Lai. em- 
ryopkyUms, a dove, from the dove- 
like smeO of the flowcn — Wedg- 
wood. 

Gin, 10/19, '' ^i^P- 

Ginnes, IO6/22, 1. pi. means, oootri- 
vances« 

Ginnie, 90/5, Jenny. 

Ginny, 33/38, x. a name for m filly. 
Mavor reads Jilly. 

Gise, 97/4, X. £uhion, way. 

Glooes, 67/9» /. pi. gloves. 

God night, I8/49. A phrase eqoiralent 
to " it is all over,^ " it is too late. 

Goef, 55/4, X. the stadL or rick. 

Goeler, 46/4, adj. " The Goder is the 
jrellower, which are the best setts, 
old roots (of hops) being red." — 
T.R. A.S. geoleme. 

Gofe, 66/20, X. rick, stack. In Addit. 
MS. 1295, a Lat. Eng. Vocab. 
written in Norfolk in the 15th 
centiuy, occur " Gelimo, to golne, 
Ingdimum^ golfe." Palsgrave gives 
" a gouife of come.*' 

Gofe ladder, 17/ 1, J. a ladder for bay 
ricks. 

Gole, 114/3, s. goal, prize. 

Goom, 33/59, s. gum. 

Goordes, 41/5, ^' P^' gourds. Lat. cu- 
curbita. 

Gossep, 94/7, X. gossips, companions. 

Got, 1 13/16, //>. caught. 

Gotten, 10/4, //. earned, acquired. 

Gould, 3/3, X. gold, money. 

Goue, 57/10, //. laid up in the bam in 
the straw. Another form of Goaf. 
** Gouife of come, so moche as 
may lye betwene two postes." — 
Palsgrave. DaCn. gulve — to lay 
com sheaves on the floor, from 
Dan. gulv^ a floor. 

Gouing, 67/23, V. laying up in the bam 
in the straw. See Goue. 

Graffing, 46/io, x. grafting. O. Fr. 
grafe^ from \aX. graphium^ a pencil, 
from the resemblance of the graft 
to a pointed pencil. 

Grassebeefe, 12/4, x. beef of an ox 
fattened upon grass. 

Grate, IO/29, x. prison (grating). 

Greaseth, 68/2, v. pr. t. bribes, en- 
riches. 

Great, 67/8, by great = task or piece- 
work, in contradistinction to day» 
work. 



Ghssary. 



IMIittftntnm arvftu, ijnn. 
CroK^t. 19/18, o^j. Iwaricit, Ihicknl, 

«n«, IS/iit, ^j. coarw. 
Grooum capai, Bi/i, « blockfaetd, 

GrMo, IS/4S. /. //. taoaef (groMi). 
L. Gf*. <iw^ " & targ* [Jete (of 
Dtoicjp). M c*Uei1 b^ute Ixfore 
tlUi coin ITU iunnl bjr Kdward 
IIU ibcEngluh hul lui bn^ulrer 
ooin thao the pennjr, 
. Cnch, fi;;t9 ; Gnilch. M/i. r-, cradgc. 

O. Fr. gr»tuhiir, to cnuable. 
I Gnilchinz, 10;?. 1. gramhilni'. 
Ij Couc, »7ia.»Guy»e, *, /. halMi, cnUotn. 
lone, lO/tq. I. > Imll of iloiw, owd 
n hraiy atlillciy befon ihc inlro- 
luclMHi of iron ibol. — NatB* Glou. 
\ Csll«il, 44/4, //. ukea off from the old 



I •Culling, 87, 



catling u 



11- 



I mtiarlcD, D/ia, / "tbat kind of cod 
whkb u OHiallT •ailed.'*— Nam. 
? Aberdeen baddoclu. 

f RtdtiiiE. U/15, >'. tirwiiig down, cul- 

, liiig □( iTrf*. 

IIkI I wut, ITfl, Hi. " h.d r known :" 
foolc had I wiM-foolUh and nv- 
IcH irnvla. 
■Halt. «, r. »/. >■ Act like ■ miia, 
be a Bimid. The imtence then 
f««ii 'Be no) nignTdly imranl* 
God ti ihe nod* He tend* joa.' 



b* « nigptd, bpr—rnd In An/tfr, 
• bIiv. btvi wbkk M« in mjr 
Koto Id r. riDwann, L IQ7. -L 
117. See nio* nampin of tbu 
wofdl*SkcltDa,ed. iVc ii. 108." 
—Km bf Rct. W. W. SkcM. 
II1C ward, hocirr, wcma tu bcw 
rrca a «lton),-n itiBHinp Km 
CaopCT, In hit " HieMona, |{I4, 
Im " C—ttlla, a moeke, a KoBe, 



an haftrn^ qowtliwi, •c*uill." The 
wonli '' lull not to (jwlwatd " tbu* 
tn*T mean " do not gnmlile at. 
find fault wilh, or quttlion ihe 
juiilce of what (jod wtuU you-" 
Hale. 63/»4. I. Ii«y. A.S. ^ 



Hailofi, B9/6, 1, hay-lofti. 

Ilaitbome, 14;j8, i. hatnlioni. A.S. 
kaea^^m fraiD Jdju=hed|^ haw. 
Cff. haj-idom. 

HaUona*, 33/1. >. ibe Feait of All 
SainU. Ilallnwrnu, i-t- AH Sainli' 
Day. No*, t. wu, in Timer'i lime, 
tea day* nearer Ihe winia uUtioc 

llallonlide, 31/1. AU Sunt*' Uajr, m 



Prompt. Parr, gna * 



llandwmly. 31/14. ede. nefttty, trlnlr- 

Hardhead. TI/4, adj. haidjr. bnve. 

Ilonllle, lo/jcs >M^'- wtih difficalljr. 

Ilarlnti, 74/4, *. fi. tnunpi, wntib, 
or di*iT|iulable characlen ofcHber 
»ra. "An InrUilT, ialaltr, rtoH- 
"— Calbol. Anclicuin. 



ilbol. Anclicuin. 

5, t. in bam'i way, ; 



Ifannn, IS/1 

IIarald»B«)ke. U3/ii. >./*r.the Book* 
of the Collrcc '>f llenld*. 

Han. IS/13. (, tiiengib. fotilily. 

Kulcl. 4H/I7, //. ptDTidcd witb • 
good heart. IT, a> we (himUl now 



■Hanbf. M, >. hearth. 
HartiUe. 10/55. aJJ. bcartv. 
Itarulong, la/lix 1. the IleailKloiiCD*. 
CfUmk tJktHonm, ao called from 
* tbapc of the fmnd. 
», IS/JJ, »./!/. an ewly 



IlaMiaci, I 






ITaokc, AH'44. ' havkbg, (skflnty. 
Hiunt, OT't*. p. follow, pumw, he 
•ccnAoaied. U. Fr. Itaittrr, to 

XamilnD, IA/)i. a^f/. (mgoeotln^ in 

tbilulill rif coming. 
Hanocke. •7/j, 1. faavae, waele. 
Ilawe, W/tj, t the taenia of th* haw- 

tbom, hipa. 
Hawtne. ib) 14, 
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Haalm, straw left in an esh or 
gratten ; stubble, thatch. Sax. 
haelme, culmuSj calamus. IceL hal- 
mor, palea" — Bish. Kennett's MS. 
Ray gives " haulm or helm, stubble 
gathered after the com is inned." 
Hazard, 23/i i, x. danger. 
Heale, 19/37, v. to recover, be cured. 
Healthsom, 11/8, adj. healthy, invigo- 

sating. 
*Heare, 41, s, hair. 
Hearesaie, 2/io^ s. hearsay, report. 
Hearie, 49/7, <^* haiiy, full of hairs. 

A.S. hih'. O. Icel. iar, hair. 
Heate, 76/2, pp, heated, hot. 
Heawers, 47/8, x. //. woodcutters. A.S. 

heawan^ to cut. 
Hed, 89/9, /. head, mind. 
Hedlonds, 52/i7, s, pi. headlands. 
Hew, 112/1, J. colour, "changed hew" 
*=have changed, become unfavour- 
able. 
Hew prowler, 86/25. ** Hugh Prowler 
is our Author^ name for a night- 
walker."— T.R. 
Hid, 2/1 1, s. care, heed. A.S. hidan. 
Hier, 23/9, ^' business, duty. 
Hight, 1 1 3/3, V. pU /. was called, named. 
O. Eng. higt^ higU. A.S. hAtU 
from hatan^ to call, name. 
Hilback, IO/40, s. cover back, i.e. 
clothes, extravagance in dress. 
Kennelt, MS. Lansdowne 1033. — 
Halliwell. A.S.>&^aff,^aff,to cover. 
Hindring, 88/3, v. injuring, damaging. 
Hir, Zbl^iyposs. pr. their. A.S. h€or. 
Hobbard de Hoy, 6O/3, s. a lad ap- 
proaching manhood. " Hober-de- 
hoy, half a man and half a boy." — 
Ray's Gloss. 
Hogscote, 1 7/2 1, J. a pen or sty for hogs. 
Holds, 33/40, V. pr. t. equals, gains 

equal. 
Holiokes, 43/i5, ^' /^* hollyhocks. 

A.S. kolihoc. 
Homelie, I/2, adj. plain, homely, un- 
pretending. 
Hone, 46/9, ^^ *** common rubber or 

whetstone." — T.R. 
Honie, IO6/4, adj. sweet. 
Horehound, 46/ii, j. horehound. A.S. 
hara-hurUf or possibly a corruption 
of Lat. urinaria^ the plant being 
considered a sovereign remedy in 
cases of strangury and dysuria. 
Horselock, 17/21, s. shackles for horses* 
feet. 



Horseteeme, l7/io, s. team of horses. 

Hostis, 10/8, X. pi. entertainers. 

Householdry, 9/ii, x. furniture and 
articles for domestic use. 

Houell, 52/8, x. bam, outhouse. 

Houen, 49/4, PP- swdled. A.S. hebhan^ 
hefan (pp. hofen\ to heave, raise. 
O. H. Ger. ifvan, 

Hower, IO7/4, x. hour. 

Howse, 57/31, V. imp. house. 

Hoy, 57/13, V. imp. drag, frighten, 
drive away by crying, ** hoy, hoy I " 

Hull, 36/23, X. holly. 

Huluer, 48/io^ x. holly. O. Icel. kulfir. 

Hurtilberies, 34/13, x. pi. the hurtle- 
berry or whoitleberry, bilberry. 

Hutch, 10/47, •'• money chest or box. 
A.S. htttacca^chesX^ an unautho- 
rised (? invented) form, due to 
Somner. O. Fr. Jumche. 



*Iayle, 88, x. a gaol, prison. 

Ictus sai>it, 2/8. Lat Prov. See Notes. 

Indian eie, 43/i6, x. the Pink, so called 

from the eye-shaped marking of 

the corolla. 
Inholder, 97/i, x. innkeeper. 
Inned, 23/19, PP" saved, housed. 
Intreating, 88/5, x. treatment 
Invest, 11/8, v. surround. 
Ise, 111/2, X. ice. 
Isop, 42/9, X. hyssop. A name assigned 

in Uie AuUionsed Version of the 

Bible to the caper. 
1st, 5/3, is it 
luie, 50/6, •luye, 42, x. ivy. A.S. ifig- 



J. 



Jack, 17/20, X. a horse or wooden firame 
upon which wood is sawn. 

Jack, 85/ 10, X. a drinking vessel con- 
taining half a pint according to 
Grose, and quarter of a pint accord- 
ing to Pegge, and Peacock's Gloss, 
of Manley^ind Corringham. 

Jade, 17/3, X. an ill-tempered horse. 

Janting, 87/3, *'• drivmg. Cotgrave 
gives another form of the word in 
English. **Iaruir vn cheval. To 
stirre a horse in the stable till hee 
sweat withall ; or (as our) to iaunt ; 
an old word." "Jaunt" is found 
in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 5, 26, 



GbtSMy. 



I 



•' Wh«I tjaunl Uvt I had !" and 
ia liae 53 <il the nme mmm : 

** Is calcll B^ dulb *llb jamtttimt Up 

Cf. kiM Richard II. t. 5, 9(- 
[urinK, 8S,'J, J. qouTclling, lOjldniK. 
Tcil(«.M*'v. >><lrake, blow. S<« >Vif- 
Jn, 1 13/iS, p. itnU about, w Jk proudl]'. 

till wukfi i hauM kin r« ■■ iavud 

RowUnti'i Knav« of Ilcini, 1613. 

ictii*. W/l, K walk w itrol abuul. 
obbing, 87/11. c. pecking. " Ai an 
as «iib > salted back wai f««dinc 
in ■ meadm*. a raven piichcd upgn 
him, *aA their laic jiiitmf of the 
ior«."— l.'Kairangr'i Etup. 

John Bairtiitt. 13/4. Ilie feail of St. 
lobn Ihc Ba^tiat, 34th JuM. 

Jomic, 17/ Jl!, t>. /r. /. EO on a ]aana]-> 
Ulit. 

Juu. i7yia, aA-. Dcatly, tnmlf. 



Kiile hemp*. l<i'M< '- llw "^■'c hemp. 
Sec Glonai7 of Uanin anJ Cnr- 
ringham (E. D. Soc. No. VI.), br 
K. Poeock. 

K«l««, SV J, I. //. kera. locka. 

Kell, AT /U. /. hop- >>'■"- 

Kenie. (U.^J, ». (carre), «M oot. 






Kimdi, M/ij, I. /r pi|«. aeed*. A.S. 
Knadia. 'B/5, '- • fU collar ao>) 



Kim^W 



. . . /./£ kokUiMadu, tnllaa. 

tLoap, U/i t. P. iMf. np, knock. 

Knaucrie, U/t^ (. raetMnr, cnA, decciL 

KmJ>, TI/j, v. ii-A. Vnod. AS. 
ftuJtii. O. II. tier, liiufm. 

Kmoalet. M/t, ai^'. havliig no kntvt*. 
" Whfti knirea -mn not laiil for 
the gnrUa, aa at the (HOant |>«la>l, 
thtT WDoIil mc Ihcii donrrt 10 
cam with, whkh wvra hanola* 
a* to any uihtf purpaic."— Manr. 

KooL U;li, >. Bowe^hieda lali^ out in 
^wdUah*p«. Sw BacMi'a £aMr 
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or Gardcoi, ed. W. A. Wricht. 

0. 1S9 : " Aa fur lb« makliy of 
inu", or fieurca, with dmn 
coluurni canh^ Ihal they toay 
lie undn- the windowea of the 
bouic, on that ude, whidi the 
t>an)en (landt, the* b« but icnraa," 
CompaiealaoI^Tc a Labour'* Loal, 
L I, 149: "Thy curioua-iMoMx/ 
vanlen ; and Uilton'i Taradiac 

" yiawm wsnhj o( PandlK, wUik aoa 

Poar'd fnrlli pnihti*," 
And Shakapcre. Richard II. ili. 
4.46- 
Knotted, «2/ll »^1 joinl«d. "The 
inn/M nuA-tiiiKn> and |nlte Roae- 
maree." — S|xntei, Shqi. Cal. 
November. 



Lacker, t7/3, /. Mrranl, nteiungei. 
Lae. M/lS, V. fr, 1. pilfer, itod. 
La^*«l. 36/2S,//- cam-Ill. 
LaygooM, M/4, /. lasyaid, iary. 



■lilTcdWd^ 



.t Aupwt. A.S. Ud/mt 
bif. &afimti, the bnad-feaal c 
fcatl of Itnl fruiti. 

lAmmine, U/ll. /. lambinf. 

Lama, tT/i, t. lantbi. 



Larkei foot. iS/lS, 1. LMlwat, ea 
Laikaelaw. Drlfiaaum, linn. 

Laah, U/aot /. din, loDd ; kaam in tb* 
ladiBlcBTc io Iha larcli, or, poi- 
ha|ia, in the inanv tntp. Sea ocst 

Lnh. 10/15, I. ttie leaab in wbidi an 
animal ia caofht or held, bence 
" to run In the laah " - to lall Into 
theanar*. 

tjubclh, 33/lS, p. fr. I. Uvl^tcth. 

Ijuhiniclie, S/(i. aAi. lartihly, (ncly. 
Laah oat, 0/6, v. lamh, >(«niL 
Lailcr, BA/io, <- ii no laiur-wiO not 
M docs not lau, *^t. ia toaa I 
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Launders, 83/2, j. //. washers, laun- 
dresses. 

Lauender cotten, 42/i2, s, the Garden 
cypres, Chamacyjbarissus. — Lyte's 
Dodoens, ed. 1570, p. 29. 

Lauender spike, 42/ii, j. spike laven- 
der, Lavandula spica^ from M. Lat. 
lavendula^ from /az/<ir^= to wash, as 
being the plant used to scent newly- 
washed linen, whence the expres- 
sion of ** laid up in lavender." The 
essential oil distilled from this 
plant, which is nearly allied to the 
common Lavender, is called in 
French Essence d 'Aspic, and in 
English Oil of Spike. It is used 
in porcelain painting and in veteri- 
nary medicine. See Pharmaco- 
graphia, p. 430. 

Lawe, 66/2, s. rule, for a lawe = as a rule. 

Laxe, 19/41, J. looseness, diarrhoea. 
See Cowlaske. 

Lay, 10/60, V. pr. t, plan, try. 

Lay land, 88/49, -f* untilled lands. " Lay 
lande, terre nottvellemtnt labourie, 
— Palsgrave. 

Lead, 66/14, s. a cauldron, copper, or 
kettle. Gaelic Ituhd^^ pot, kettle. 
"That stemede as a fomeys of a 
ieede." — Chaucer, Prologue to C. T. 
1. 202. ** Make fe broys in j'e 
Ud,^^ — Havelok, ed. Skeat, 924. 

Lease, 88/49, s. a pasture. *' A lease is 
a name used in some countries for 
a small piece of ground of two or 
three acres." — T.R. O.E./fswen, 
to pasture, from A.S. it^su, a 
pasture, laswian, to pasture. 

Leaueled, 46/7, //• levelled, measured. 

I.reauens, 89/ 10, s, pi. the barm and 
meal laid together for fermentation: 
to lay the leavens or leavance = io 
put them together for that purpose. 
See Halliwell, s.v. Leavance. 

Leese, 66/47, ^' ^^P- lose, miss. 

Leete, 86/10, s. a manor court. 

Lemmans, 40/2iJ, s. pi, lemons. Arabic 
laimhn. 

Lent stuffe, 66/36, s. provisions for Lent. 

Lesse, 2/8, s, lease, term. Fr. lais^ 
laissenientf the lease or instrument 
by which a holding of any kind is 
let (latss/) to a tenant. 

Let, 67/50, J. hindrance, obstacle. 

Letted, 23/2, //. hindered, delayed. 

Lettis, 39/18, s. lettuce. Lat. lectuea, 
from Greek toA^ gen. yd\aicTos, 



milk, and $x^t ^ contain, through 
lattotice, an older form (still retained 
in Scotland). 

" Letuce of lac derivyed is perchaance ; 
Ffor m ylk it bath oryeveth abundaunce." 
Palladius on Husbondrie, E. £. 
Text Soc. ed. Lodge, 6I/216. 

Leuer, 6O/9, adv. sooner, rather. A.S. 
leo/er. 

Lick, 23/6, v, lick themselves. 

Licoras, 46/13, ^' liquoras. 

Licour, 22/23, s. water, drink. 

Lide, 11 8/3, v.pt. t. lay, was situate. 

Lie in the dust, IO/32, cease, be done 
away with. 

Lieng alonge, 19/2$, lying at a distance. 

Linage, 1 1 8/3, j. lineage, family. 

Lightly, 4 6/20, adv. easily. 

Likest, 35/34, adj. most likely, pro- 
mising. 

Lillium cum-vallium, 43/20, s, Lily of 
the valley, or Lily-con vally. Lat. 
Lilium convallium, a name taken 
from Canticles ii. I, "I am the 
lily of the valleys." 

Line, 17/5, ^' rope (?). 

Ling, 67/36, s, a fish {Lota molzm) re- 
sembling a cod, but longer and 
more slender. When salted, it is 
extensively used for food in Scot- 
land and Ireland. Fr. lingue^ 
O. Dutch, lingke. 

Linne, 97/3, ^- the town of Lynn. **To 

purchase Lynn" seems to have been 

• a proverbial mode of expression 

used in ridicule of stinginess. — 

Mavor. 

Linnen, 94/i3, s. linen. 

Litherly, 85/8, adj. lazy, idle. 

Lively spide, 8/2, quickly seen. 

Liuerwort, 39/20, s. so called from the 
liver shape of the thallus. Lyte 
(Dodoens, ed. 1587, p. 411) tells us 
it is "a sovereign medicine against 
the heate and inflammation of the 
liver." 

Loiterers, 2/6, 5. pi. hangers on, depen- 
dents. 

•Lone, 10, J. a loan, grant from God. 

Longing, I6/10, s. desire, what it re- 
quires. 

Longwort, 39/ 19, s. lungwort, Pulmo- 
naria maculosa. 

Looke, 6/1, 10/4, V. look for, seek, 
expect. 

Loose, bllzZy v. pr. t. lose, waste. 

Lop, 33/13, i. the faggot wood of a tree. 




Vroniiil. t^rv. liu 



LoraiIclU/j.<«</r. 
or i;nui<i tlgple. 
LcacU, 03,'Ii, t. fl. tranhlcM, »ba(f 

' * Lord or IokI, or luJeti 

Lonue, idfia, >■ Loinwe- 
^.¥n.M, Uim. 

Lowc^ Xl/a4, o^'. not wiinuiMd, if 
Sfinng k ukcn to meu the woMK ) 
or, not groim Dp, U Spring it the 

Lcnri^ U/l 1. a/c. Ioi^ feeding hi lowe 
—to mlluw the fuiciu tu col the 
putnrt too low »r kbort. 

Lomi, S0;i7, p. tCDwi, look diicon- 
tmtcd. 

Lobbalw, B/t6, adj. luf, idle. "Tbilliei 
thii liului^; /nMvr wflly crccped." 
TIwi 7'rf TrW^'i Mtuagt, New 
SUk. Scn:. c<L F. J. Fural.«ll, 

S. lift. "Bali/fiiit, m. jui vnwrUlk 
•Mrr, jpmX hilicoclca, huKr iunkt, 
■nlth^nn Imrt, lU-rnuouRil flalm- 
gollian."— Cotgrave. 
Lobbcn, dT,'ii, 1. //. lauu. iwkwinJ 
fdlowi. Webh //«« - a heavy 
tumti, //**» " a lootnr. Gaelic 
/M«4«r.a 1ia>btr.-Wo(lc»Mj. 



Log, 8Ty4> i*- ilrae* ■'<"■ 

L-wcbed. 31/3. ff. rolibcd of ibcir tuoA, 

twnift left in llie l^n*. 
Lufcbiac SH/7, /. srMdintK. L. If I. 

Amnwi; to iwallov food cmdilr. 

" 1*o AiiTi. dcToar.ai cato emdilT, 

imfurjUf" — llarct i Altouic (./. 

Baron'* E«*aT>, a I*. 
Uukc, H/l, v. idla, luiict abont. 
Liukcth, 63/9, "- f- 



Thca 



r. lounge, dawilU 



Man, p. fU, •peaka «< 
(ntkci and Luji loneb.' 

Lnat, 11,' ID, 1. lUtire. 

LaaU«, M.}, d^. MnMC, Inatj. 



Ibdk M/4, JL /f^ MOP 
X^gd Ihc pj, IV/9. Uic ■ 



Har- 



Sm 



MaUn, M;^ I. ft. maldcttm. (iria. 

XaicroM, *1,'IJ. <■ marjoram, bow 
LM. HUfiraHa, oKh Ih* idunf* of 
M lo ■>, aa In "Molia, Lima,' <<€. 
~><I7, *^.-maml. La. ibim/ 



lUBhr^ 






Mune wo, H/4, the ocean, lh« h 

tea. cr. the < 

Spanish nuUn." 
Male, Itl2;4. /. BLuJ-l>ait, portmaDlMu, 

or uck. 
Hallow, SaA /, the fidd mallow. 
Mam*. M/j. i.f/. moihci«, fi-nmii 
MancrlT, 8d/ii, mU. poliu, docenu 
Uat, 9S/1, c. ipoi; ruin. 
•Marcfole^ 53, ^. //. dUk^ 
Marke, 17/17, '■ "vking looL 
Manei, 20,14, •'•/'./. »poiU,inl«Tnipti. 
Marrow, £7/^0^ /. a mate, cumpanuni. 

" Marwe, or relawe yn ttauayle oi 

—Prompt Far*. S«' Towndcf 

Myilcnc*. p, I la and f|uolatiaiu 

in Craven (ilonai7 and JaniiMoD. 
Mar^ men, 17/I9> '■ M faraien b the 

fen ami marihy country. 
Mart.lnuu, la/t The ItuI of St. . 

MarUa,iiihNo>cmbn, SecNuto. 
Maat. 63,5, '- >)ic (roit of (he oak ami 

beech ami other U>n%t tree*. A.S. 

mJM. Gcr. HUM. from tiolhic 

maUm, to lumriah. 
Uaallin, 61/13, '■ mlud com. Sec 

Mairt, ll^jOk t./J. oompaniofu. 
MamlUn. 4V;r, j. Macctalene. 
UawileUn,IX/l4.J. NUudlin. H,iliamta 

/naiMD.—ticnnl'i HciIbJL 
Meade. U,'), 1. nicatlow. A.S. mi4. 

mnuJm, gtaiUn, me/Lbna. 
Meakc, 17.14, '• "■ hook at the hkI 

al a haoille five foot loi^."— T.R. 

" A mimt or OMai, a pcaM-book." 

—Ray. AIM in CoW DicL i6j6. 
Heuie. Lll/jj, >. meana, help. 
Meuii^ t/6, a^l man*. 
MeaahM. l«/«3, 

Praopu Parv. 
UaMW*, W^. r. 



Ualed, i;;ij,^ M. 
HaaWtb, ex 7. r. /r. 1. fetd., HippoMi- 
Uedcia^ "y'lV. '- mclidne. 
Uceddul. *7;7, W/. thanUnl- 
Hcodea. 146,4, '- //■ BMadova. See 

Meade. 
Meadl>F«Kh, W/i, 1. om who alb up 

lata at nleht to natd ha dothea. 

enha. »/!«, i. Uartv^, c* Uood 

King Hmtj, i» lu|rir pown hj 



\ 
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cottagers in Lincolnshire. This 
plant, the Chenopodium bonus ken' 
ricus of botanists, bears tender 
young leaves resembling spinach, 
which, when cooked, are but little 
inferior in flavour to the finest 
asparagus. It is a robust-growing 
perennial, and, when once planted 
m deep, rich soil, requires no 
further cultural attention than a 
dressing of well-decomposed ma- 
nure during the winter. 

Mestlen, 37/21, s. a mixture of wheat 
and rye. ** Mastiljone, bigertnen^ 
nUxtUio, "— Cath. Ang. * * Framois, 
meslin of oats and barlie mixed." 
" Mddl^ messling or misslin, wheat 
and rie mingled. — Cotgrave. 

Mew, 36/26, s, a cage for moulting. 

Michel, 33/22, Mihd, 67/25, Mihell, 
12/4, J. Michaelmas. The feast of 
St. Michael and All Angels, 29th 
September. 

Michers, 10/ 15, x. //. lurking thieves, 
skulkers. " Mecher, a lytell thefe, 
laronceau^"* — Palsgrave. Now com- 
mon as a term for a truant. Cf. 
Shak. I Henry IV. ii. 4: "ShaU 
the blessed sun of heaven prove a 
micher and eat blackberries. 

Mickle, 68/1, adj, great, much. 

Mier, 107/4, J. mire, filth. A.S. myre. 

♦Mier, 38, Mierie, 113/27, adj, filthy, 
muddy. 

Mihelmas, 57/44, Michaelmas. 

♦Millons, 72/r, j. pi, melons. See 
Musk Million. 

Mind, 68/5, V. notice, comment on. 

Mind, 63/1, v, pr, L intend, have in 
mind, wish. 

Minion, 66/4, adj, pleasant, agreeable, 
favourite. Fr. mignon. L. Lat. mig- 
nonetuSf gratissimus^ minna^ love. 

Minnekin, IO/20, adj, little, perhaps 
with the idea of the modem con- 
tracted form ** minx." 

Miring, 23/3, ^* heing stuck in bogs. 

Mis, 16/8, V, want, be without. 

Mischiefe, 23/4, ^' ^urt, injure. 

Mischieued, 10/ 36, adj. unfortunate, 
ruined. 

Misdeeme, 30/3, ^- misjudge. A.S. 
deman^ to judge. 

Mislike, 23/i6, t/. displease, not suit. 

Mistle, 33/12, s. mistletoe. A.S. misUl, 
O.H. Ger. mistil, 

Mitch, 17/17, adj. large. 



Mite, 63/20, x. the smallest piece. A.S- 

Mo, 33/57, adj. more, others. A. S. md, 

Moether, 17/13, Mother, I6/14, x. a 
girL A woman and her mawther 
= a woman and her danehter. 
" Moder, servaunte or wench." — 
Prompt. Parv. 

Mogwort, 45/15, ^' mugwort, Artemisia 
vulgaris^ Linn. 

Moile, 4/1, V. to work hard, drudge. 
Lat. nioliri^ to straggle. " In the 
earth we tiwile witn hunger, care 
and paine." — Mirror for Magist. 
ed. loio. 

Molding, 55/4, V. becoming musty, or 
mouldy. 

Mome, 62/3, x. blockhead, fool. " A 
gull, a ninny, a monuP — ^Florio, 
p. 81. **A youth will play the 
wanton, and an olde man proove m 
nwmey — Drayton, Skeltoniad. 

Mone, 67/ 1, x. complaint, lamentation. 

Mooueth, 94/7, v.pr, /. moves or exerts 
herself, plans. 

Mother, I6/14, x. a girL See Moether. 

Moulspare, 17/i8, x. mole spear. 

Mow, 17/19, X. stack of hay or com. 
A.S. muwa. L. Lat. mugium. 

Mowles, 36/17, s.pL moles. 

Mowse, 38/3, v. pr. t. mouth, bite. 

Mowth, 57/25, V. eat. 

Muck, 51/1 3« X. manure. 

Mulley, oTI^6f a common name for a 
cow in Siiffolk. 

Mungrels, 46/3, ^' /^* <^^ <l<>gs, mon- 
grels. A.S. mencgan, to mix, 
hence an animal of a mixed breed, 
• a hybrid. 

Musk Million, 40/8, x. the musk melon. 
** Pickled cowcombers I have 
bought a pecke for threepence, 
and musJ^ me/Zions, there hath 
beene cast five or sixe loads of 
them in one day to their hogs." — 
Taylor's Works, 1630. See Lyte's 
Doidoens, p. 590. 

Myslen, I6/11, x. mixed com. Mest- 
lyone or monge come or dragge. — 
Prompt. Parv. See Dredge and 
Mestlen. 



N. 



Nads, 17/9, X. an adze. 
Naile, 17/8, x. nails. 
I Nail, 17/4, X. an awl. 



Gli^SMy. 



Kucwti, 41/6, I. ft. wild nairew. 
Br»uku t»fitt, L. Ft. lumtB, 
liQin M/WAu, 4imin, oT mopm^ 
Ihtnpe. 

■Nawit, 12, ? HoW. DOtbing. 

Nol, M/ttt, i.cutle. AS. >Hrf/, holtw] 

NcKhcnl, a<Vi. '' befrinnin, tha inin 

who klietuii ro ihe ciulc. 
Hccikini ibore, B7/(. " A pon^ne 
proitah recorded ib Ray ; and 
neniTying ihu wute aad cxinTt- 
exnce bfing ■ Ban w want or 
I ntid." — Mavor. 

I4t«Jfiil)ie, 9'is. adt. necatarllj-. 
N« loTtc. 33'ii). l^ltn. Iml b]! chance. 
I Vep, 1U,I4, >. cai minC, a MnUsdion 
(hiiB lh« L4I. nrftta. 
Hoi, ll/d, P. nolle, Ktlle. 
*Nntlini;, 4 1, B. harbanrinf, (uppartitt;. 
\ Kctlle, eH.'i, o^. nail;'. n«at. O. Fi. 

L Nice, loa/i, di{r'. careful, puiicalai. 
I Mick. M/4, v. cnl, notch. 
L Mic, I6/4, 4^. neat, cMimnwDl. 
■"' "if/t^f.//. pincho. 

p,'zT/4, »dj. idgB*nU]r, ntiicfljr. 
im^^, »p«w^ nwfijr. 
J«r. tiSrifp, ■ Blgpid. 

Wadwr ioMcti. A.S: iadto. 
iht^ If'i6, /. Doblt. a eoU coia of 
Uie nlM uf&t. UL 
Noddies IS/M. Nodlc, M/4. f. >£. 



!%■ ktH iMifkMj la ■•, avw t as > 
Itamno and PjlhUl, L 174. 
K<». T/4. '. KMh. 
Nviaaa, 19/8, >. tajary, iraabU. 
I Kok, AS/ij, w. fr. t. im iajnfaii, 

L tT/13, c ^. A mta hum at 




"«*, llS'lS, -lUMi nuiaa, 

•lilm, NoriVilk Vila, muf 

■M bv>l)n-"— <>U FjM AMElbn 

NowIc*,'m. 17. '-/*'- ■!« un-di. Itllb 
Bonadt. A.S. caoU, mnaam. 
"NoIU, Utm futd tM^A.'— 
FnNDfit. rarv. 



K«)r, Sl/15, v. hurl, are injurimu. Sn 

Nojm, 13/1, t.eocthathurti or injnrei. 

Nniteth. W/18, r. /r. Apoke ot piuh 
wiih tbe borni. ?cunnccted with 
Fr. nuirr, tat. mtcirt. Halliwell 
quota btm, Gawajme nirt-t cut, 

Nvrtnie, IO/57, 1. Iralning. 



Of, IMji, fnf. uqt of, frum. 

Of, 19/M, p'rf. aAer, 

Of, II1*/4, /n7>. vllh, hy meani of. 

Ofconie, Sfi/j, j, ofGU ot waste com. 

UAce, 9V/1, t. duij. Lil. ^iiii*. 

Oke, le/JI. r oaki. A-S. .«f. 

OpeB*p> 16/j6,helseor fence bnakcts. 

Open, IB/ja, )'. baik, open hi« oiaiuh. 

Oppteal, 19/19.//. troubted. bdca. 

(hie, 1 11/33, V. ft. I. opcoed. 

*Or and, IB, before. Cf. Er an. 

Oiach or Ajiuh, SS/afi, >. Onch. .«M. 
fttx lata-a alia. AtnfUi ftofa 
/■r^rai.— Cenrd*! lletbaU, ed. 



1633. 

Onleille, 9/8, dA>. In dne ocdcr. 
Orent^i*, 40/41), j. /^. onat;**. Arabic. 

mttamJf. L- IjU. tfraiftii, ftUD 

iu 6nl Htlr, y w i K Hi iHirvii/maa, 

golden apple. 
Ou^ell, 4«/i6, t. oatmeaL A.S, 4U. 

Ml. and miri, mcaL 
Ota^4«/iJ.../rf.oau. 
Oihlv, 94/0, SM thing. 
Oat, 10/17, aiU. uDtdooTi men air. 
Oomotne. Hf^, njnaufc, kaapapvitlk 
Ooetly, St^'lt, mtir. all «*«r. 
0>er reM^ag, t/i r, choUiac, decer ria f. 
Oaenbmn, 4«/v, fip. tamt. A.S. 

»/r^swri. 6. Enff. a wr h a er. 

rt ai w ril. 0. Nonet ftawrf. 
Oi bovcs IT/tc^ I. f/. the bov of 

wood wklch {oea nauid Ibi aeck 

Oxbor, U/15, X. Uw bojp wbo atlandi 

lothacaltle. 
Ocleciac, 17/ic^ (. lean of osea. 
Ux]rok«% \il\a, I. ft. yokei lot own. 



Paotck, iVas, /.//. cowiltf^ 
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paigles. In Suffolk the Cuckoo 
flower. Sec note. 
Paicr, niiyt s. pair, couple. 
Paine, 3/i, s, pains, trouble. 
Painfull, 77/15, adj. painstaking, care- 
ful. 
PainfuU, 2/13, adj. full of trouble, re- 
quiring care. 
Painted, 6/3, //. adorned ; the sermo 

amatus oiCicero. 
Paltric, 67/30, adj. poor, worthless. 
Panel, 17/5, ^* * pannier. A pannd 
and ped have this difference : the 
one is much shorter than the other, 
and raised before and behind, and 
serves for smaller burdens ; the 
other is longer and made for Bur- 
dens of Com. These are fastened 
with a leathern Girt called a 
Wantye.— T.R. 
Parasites, IO/27, /. //. flatterers, 

hangers on. 
Pare, 2/7, v. injure, damage, impair. 
Pared, 46/4, pp. cleaned and cleared of 

all superfluous roots. 
Partition, page 2, s. division. 
Pas, 48/6, v.pr. t. care. *• As for these 
silken-coated staves, I pass not" — 
Shakspere, 2 Henry VI. iv. 2. 
Pask, 46/2, s. Easter. Lat. Pascha. 
Passeth, IO2/3, v. pr. t. think, reflect. 

See Pas. 
Pasties, 90/7, '-fi' pics. 
Patch, 6I/32, s. originally a fool, jester, 
here &= the farm labourer. Ital. 
/a«z^, which Florio ("New Worlde 
of Wordes") defines as ** foolish, 
fond, mad, rash, doting, rauing or 
simple. Also a foole, a gull, an 
idiot, a mad man, a naturall." By 
some, however, it is derived from 
the patched or motley coat of the 
jester. 
Patches, 63/2, s, pi. places where the 
shearer has cut the skin of the 
sheep, wounds. 
Pates, 63/9, ^^ P^* persons. 
Pauncies, 48/24, s. pansies, heartsease. 
** There's pansies, that's for 
thoughts." — Shakspere, Hamlet, 
iv. 5. 
Pay, 77/11, V. pay home = give a strong, 

sharp blow. 
Peake, 67/27, v. to look thin or sickly, 
•* Dwindle, peak and pine." — 
Shakspere, Macbeth, i. 3. 
Pearch, 87/5, ^' perch, roost. 



Peasebolt, I8/38, s. " pease in the Hawm 

or Straw."— T.R. 
Peaseetch, 19/5, *• ^^ aftermath of a 

crop of peas. See Etch. 
Peasef«[, I8/27, adj. fed on peas. 
Peason, 68/9, s.pl. pease. 

** Prick petuon and beanes, if thy garden 

be dry. 
At change of the moone, and in beanti- 
folskye." 

Almanack, 161 5. 

Peccantem, 35/28. See note. 
Peck, 17/12, X. a peck measure. 
Ped, 17/5, /. a pannier, a large capa- 
cious basket, in which fowls, eggs, 
fi^ etc, are hawked about the 
country. Peder, a small farmer 
(Lincoln), " Pedde, idem quod 
panere, calaihus.^^ — Prompt- Parv. 
'* Pedder, revolus, negociator.^ — 
Cathol. Anglic. See also Halli- 
well, sub. voc 

Peeces, 2/7, /. pieces, in parts. 

Peele, 76/6, V. strip. **/V//r. To bauld, 
or pull the haire off ; also to pill, 
pare, barke, unrinde, imskin." — 
Cotgrave. 

Peeler, &/51, /. an impoverisher. 

Peeling, 33/51, s. impoverishing. 

Pelfe, 66/1, s. apparatus, implements. 

Peneriall, 39/29, s. penny-royal. Mentha 
puiegium, from Lat puleium re- 
gium, through Dutch poleyt in the 
old Herbals call^ puliol royal ; its 
Latin name being derived from 
its supposed efficacy in destroying 
fleas (puliees). See Pliny (b. xx. 
cap. 54). 

Penie, 2/13, s. penny, money. 

Penurie, 9/6, s. destitution, want. 

Perarcplums, 34/i8, s. pi. some variety 
of^ plum either lost or unknown (uf 
not a misprint). 

Perceley, 39/28, s. parsley. A.S. peter- 
selige. Lat . petroselinum. 

Percer, 17/6, s. a piercer, gimlet. 

Perie, I8/48, s. perry. 

Perle, 96/28, 5. pearl, jewel, ornament. 

Perseneps, 41/8, s. pi, parsnips. Spelt 
in the old herbals Pasnep and Past- 
nip^ from Lat. pastinaca. 

Pester, 48/14, ^' overcrowd with stock, 
abbreviated from O.Fr. empestrer^ 
to entangle the feet or legs, to em- 
barrass, from ¥t. pasturotty L.LaL 
pastorium, a fetter by which horses 
are prevented from wandering in 
the pastures. 




Gtassmy. 
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P«sirii]([, U/il, 9. bcins in the w«r 
or irovbleMue. " Emfttovr, to 
pour, intikUe, itaaxiffe, IrouU^ 
lueombcr ."—Ottgnft. 

rnlfrec tU/ll, 1. pabc'*«> PMi>* 

'^-^— HA/ii, «, porter vmels. 

Jid UcoN *l/l- The fcart of 

lU rhUip toil Junci, in Maj. 

. Il)/S, (. ptumie, iBocuage. 

rickk. M/t7, t. condition, uite. 

fxldiini^ M/48, r. "fnliv abiiul pre- 

Icnduig 10 work but iloii^ little ot 

Bothlnc, u aflcr Ulnm a nun ii 

unt unable todomoch."— lUUi- 

well 
Pie, M^3. I. miepic 
rironi, 11/14, r- pljimn*. 
nCc, iT/ij, J. a pichmit fbik wiih two 

or tbm prvDip tor Eockiog com 

,_._ •^-j,^ 

C pUfei. Stc kbo 



>, I0I9. 



rilch, li'39, p. /r. 

Pikmwti, page 3, /. the mark H. 

" P^lci^te in a bookc, tMrtihu." 

— I^mpt. I'arr. 
fHknt. B/4, /. Iheri. baud, a Fr. 
" > plumUi. 



fll/rtr, lo plumUl. 
ftncJMd. 10/ JO, M. (n 



rinchinc 9/6, aJJ. eitnwe, till m lug 

Pinchinjf, W7/J. /. ecotwmjf. 

l>uiiirood. IT/KS i. pqnrood, ^a wood 
that i1m> nol i^U, lot SMkiag 
voodaa ulmoi prna£ 

Ro*^ U/t6. «. /£ TIk pmoj. 
F*»nia rvra/AiM. Tte Mcd) of 
Uil* plant mre lutd ai a tplcc, and 
alto u ■ mcfliaiie- See noic in 
Liber Altw*. p- JJl. 




10 bow. or plait jroang bnache* 
one wilhia another ; b1m> to thicken 
■ hedge, or cover a waike, \>y 
ptaahlDc."— Coina(e. 1b 36/15 't 
UfU* to/lmti ilown a bedc* ofo 
Iht borrow, Ki a* to protect it. 

Phainre. T/6, v. to plcaic. 

Plight, 1S/J4, I. condition. 

Plot, U/7, I. piece of ciound, farm. 

not, Il/i, i.plau, rule. 

Plou|[h Mondav, W/a. The Munilay 
ncil alter TweUth l>aX' ^ "olr- 

uke a padillc far deaninf; a plough, 
01 deannc it of weeds, italki, etc. 

Plowmeat. 4*/i3, I. food tnade of corn. 

riiiwwnle, SH/5, i. plough wright. 

namp, IS/41, t: imf. throw in. 

Pud. 17/6, I. "a Un or old Icsthn 
Uillle nailed lo th< ndi of the can 
to hold DtGoaary implemtnta, ur 
p«rha(agieaM;" — Havoi. Cf Peit. 

P»k«, 18/3. *. a bag. Mck. " Uj a i.ig 
in a poke "—to buj without leanii 
what one ii bnjin|[. 

Puling;, 8A/45, 1. iuppuiting with polei. 

PotlanI, ie/i6, (. a miitnrc of btan 
andtnnl. 

Pollcni;er, 16/1], 1. pollard tite^ btiuh- 

'. /. fl. pumpkins Fr. 



Poppie, 46/ IT, 1 
Porei. 16/jt. t. 



a Fr. &>ra». Lat. 



tuiy, p. 41. 

Forklinc, 10/34, 1. younc nrtnc; CC 
Bidikim, q.T. 

Poue, U*/l. I. a podical iuKription. 
L'dal wnia it /wmk ** Thsrr wai 
a niuerkcriptiun or ftimr written 
~ roc to[ipc o( the croMc."— St. 



Poltaee. T</a. ' 

PotiCll/n. '- I 

twAooari*. 
Poach, Sl/16, J. 



pottle, MUp. Ft. 



pockM. pane. A.S. 



U/4«WP./<r.L. 

PovBd, llt/ii. ». fita, faat. 

■•PwUniw, 6ft. /. V. • * 

Aaati of poUafd tr 



1 

1 
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Practise, 73/13, /. practice, experience. 

Practisie, 19/5, s. conduct, practices. 

Praies, 113/io, s, praise. 

Prating, 64/27, X. talking, chattering. 

Pray, 113/25, J. prey, booty, plunder. 

Preferment, IO/57, s. advancement, 
assistance. 

Prentise, 92/4, ^* apprenticeship, busi- 
ness. 

Prentiships, 60, /. //. periods of seven 
years, that being the duration of 
an apprenticeship, or *prenticeship. 

Prest, 66/43, adj. ready. 

Prest, 63/7, adj, neat, tidy. Tusser 
Redivivus sajrs, ** An old word for 
Neat or Tight; I suppose comes 
from women being strait-laced." 
IXaX. presto. O. ¥x. prest. Ft. prit. 

Prest, 49/8, pp. pressed. Fr. presser. 

Pretie, 86/7, adj. pretty, dainty. A.S. 
pratig. 

Preuenting, IO/62, pr. p. anticipating. 
Lat. prevenire^ to go before. 

Price, 113/16, s. renown, high estima- 
tion. \j2X. pretium. 

Pricketh, 77/22, v. pr. t. makes proud 
or pufifs up. 

Pricking, 67/ 16, v. embroidering, doing 
fancy work. 

Pride, 19/i2,j. excessive richness. "The 
ground having his pride abated in 
the first crop.'* — G. Markham. 

Prie, 36/15, s. privet. 

Prim, I6/42, s. another name for the 
"privet ; '* called also ** primwort." 

Prime, 14/3, ^' ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

moon, as change is the time of the 

full moon. 
Prime grass, 36/i8, s. earliest grass. 

See footnote. 
Priuie, 10/ 12, adj. aware, acquainted. 
Priuie, I6/42, s. privet. Ligustrum 

vulgare. 
Procureth, 64/3, v. pr. t. contrives, 

brings about. 
Promooters, 64/ii, s. pi. informers. 
Prooue, 46/ 1, v. imp. try, have some 

experience of. 
•Prouision, 4, foresight. LaX. providere. 
•PuUein, 37, Pullen, 87/5, ^- P^- poultry, 

fowls. " PuUayne, poullane, poul- 

laille.^'* — Palsgrave. See also 

Pulter. 
Pullet, 63/i6, s. chicken. 
Pulter, 21/9, s. fowl keeper or breeder. 

** Panllaillery m. a poulter or 

keeper of pullaine." — Cotgrave. 



Pultrie, 21/9, s. poultry. 

Purkey Wheat, 19/ 17, maize. 

Porloiners, IO/54, x. pi. thieves, pil- 
ferers. Spelt "/f^rfoiners " in edit, 
of 1577. 

Purse penniles, IO/28, adj. a purse 
witnout a penny, empty pursed. 

Purslane, 40/io, s. water purslane. 
PorUdaca domestica. — Gerard's 
Herball, ed. 1633. From porceiltts, 
a little pig ; the plant being a 
favourite food of swme. 

Put to, 10/30, V. place. 

Puttocks, 38/33, '• /^- ^^cs, hawks. 
•• Puttok^ bSryd, iw^wtf."— Prompt. 
Parv. In 99/3 ^^ meaning is, vo- 
racious fellows. 



Q. 



Quaile, I6/34, v, faiL 

Quaile, 91/6, s. be shaken. 

Quamier, 33/56, /. quagmire, bog. O. 
£ng. quavemire. 

Queenes gilleflowers, 43/27, s. the 
Dame^ Violet, also called R(^ne*s 
or Winter gillifiower. Hesperis 
maironaliSy L. 

Queere, 113/6, s. choir. ** Queere, 
chortts.''^ — Cath. Anglicum. 

Quickset, I8/33, •'• quickset hedge. 

Quick setted, §6/45, pp. enclosed with 
a quickset hedge. 

Quieter, 63/22, adv. more easily, quietly. 

Quight, 114/2, adv. completely, en- 
tirely. 

Quite, I6/7, V. pr, t. requite, repay. 



R. 



Rabetstock, 17/20, s. a rabbet-plane, a 
joiner's tool for cutting rabbets. 

Rable, 22/17, J"* crowd, number. 

Rage, 113/35, ^J' ^i^^, dissipated. 

Raise, 9/ 16, v. stir up. 

Rampions, 40/i2, s. rampion, raputi" 
tium. — Gerard's Herball. 

Ranke, 63/17, ^j- strong, rank. 

Ranker, 10/6, s. ill-feeling, quarrelling. 

Raskabilia, IO/54, s. packs of rascals. 
Cf. Mid. Eng. rascaille. " Rascalye, 
or symple puple, pUds" — Prompt. 
Parv. 

Ratling, 19/34, s. the rattle. 

Rawing, I6/25, s. the aftermath of a 
Meadow Water. — ^T.R.**Raweyne, 



Ghssary. 



tumaa. iji, >. kinBdaiu, coontijr. O. 

Kr. n^mt, rtaumu. 
fteunable, I0,'l4. lulj. fair, equlubk, 

RmmIc, 30/1, a^. nul7, nncid. 
" KceU u flochc, raotubti." — 
Piompc. Parr. " I rmtl, I wu« 
ill of UM« mi tMOOD."— Pal^^re, 
Sm Wcdswood, L*. Rewlj. 

I^KkcB, 10/43, **' <(■ aompat^ count. 

It>itfa. [lue 3, (. rid(ll& ■* Rydd 
«r prablenM; ft^CKM." — Promiit. 
Put. A.S. rOJktt. 

Rddnl, 11/5, ff^ thatchol wUb rvciU. 

fUadtac, Jjio, I. rcadlns, Hndr. A.S. 

lUek^ IOj'M. e. snolce. A.S. rtbn. 

Kefnine. Ujl, t-. atop, prevent. 

RdMned, ii/i, /f. nwniionod. Mined. 
Ft. reiener, ptopcrly 10 go ovei 
tgiiu like a hairow (Kr. Jvn/loTcr 
m plooehed MA. 

RtMDM^ M/31, J./V. CBmnti. "Raj- 
•oaniofConiuc."— PcGEt'iFomte 
of Con. «d. 17S0, p. iSr 

ftaknt, SI/ll, p. become toft. 

Rcndril, St, p. -mtder it, l.t. Mtnm, 



lUn^rt. 



. U/>. /^ Mm, plaekad. 

Kcpl, t8;43, /f. (capal pfawd. 

KchIm^ 4>rl9i '- IWMi, r«ff 

Fr. fAtda. UL rwri ia J i. 
R«p«, Ii/a7. Rc^ka, «tyu, «. Raap- 

lUipil, 10/4. *. ml, N^ilte. 
Rcitfall. IM/i, «^. hU of nat, rating. 
Kctthdei, lOyi), •)■(*. (tcUaw, omIm. 
AJi.rmt/mi. 




tlmmshtl 



RiitM, lifb. «. /^ rathe*. A.S. nut. 

Ut.nuniM. 
RJnct, 18;i6,/.ba«rdedwli(at. "Do^ 

«rtwa:t, a bearded %ptaa, oiled in 

Mark-lane, rn^ti." — FoTb;. 
Rode, fiT/36, J. harbour. 
Roiniah, 103/1, od/. mean, rooBb, 

coane. r'r. rvgnmi. "Tlw ray- 

nbb ctown." — Shaktpen, A* Von 

Uke II. ii. I. 
Roiitn like, OS/J. blnrierins. "Thtj 

niBle and mit ii out." Hatriion > 



i* the veiy roj/stir that gai^g'd and 
bound me. Sit."— The Kcfuima. 
tlon. 1673. 

Rokat. V>n% >■ earden rocket. Fr. 
roftuOr. £rmt lottva — Geranl^ 
flcrball, cd. 1633. 

Koong, It. 19, /f. luTc tiap pot 
ihrouch thet notci to present 
themliom tearing up the |;n>ond. 

Roperi|<c 9ifi. t. one old enough 10 be 
ncfnd. " I>c>cntU4- of lu(ij;iiig." 
— Hoinll, iMa 

Roale, 03,19, '• ">'« the ro*tc-donii> 
Ikecr, haT« the twajr. AroonlinK 
to RichatiUon equivalent to " ni£ 
Ou nwnt," an e>preutoa of which 
every fann jmni would M^t|>lf an 



. 10/S4. V. roll in, bria^ in. 
Kowc, H/ti, /. row, a iww*" in a i«w. 
Rowcn, 17/15, altenuaih of mown 
meadowi. " A'sHw ii a field kqit 
up tilt after BJichaelniaa. tbnt the 
com left on the ground roMff tftMt 
into green."— Hailej'i Uicl. See 
"iwinf above, and Kjtwtan Iti 
./.CI. 



! 



Ra/ai 



ricih. 4«yi5, r. fr. t. roll. O, Fr. 
rW<r, (rci. num. ftom Lai. rtti^ 



tlie wfaaltliv of iWr ■likta."— 
Hanuno, Dtaeriptlaa of Enflud. 
Pt l,p.«4. 

^ 3/9, t. want of riKiwiUliil, 
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peas. Supposed to be derived from 
Span. RoncesvalleSy a town at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, where gigantic 
bones of old heroes were pretended 
to be shown ; hence the name was 
applied to anything of a size larger 
than usual. 

Runnagate, 77/i7, runaway. "White- 
livered runagate,^'' — Shakspere, 
' Richard III. iv. 4. 

Runt-wood, page 78, foot-note 3, s, 
stumps of underwood. ** Neither 
young poles nor old rtints are suit- 
able for building." — Holland. 

Rydgis, I6/9, s,pl. ridges. 



S. 



Sad, 17/12, adj, disappointed, vexed. 
Saddle, 35/37, 5, the saddle, riding. 

We still say ** a saddle horse," ** a 

cart horse," meaning a horse for 

riding or carting. 
Saile, 113/23, ^' ^i£ beare low saile = 

to live humbly or economically. 

** Than bear so Icnv a sail^ to strike 

to thee." — Shakspere, 3 Hen. VI. 

V. I. Cf. also 3 Henry VI. iii. 3. 
Sallets, 40/ 1, s. pL salads. 
Sallow, 22/26, J. a species of willow. 

A.S. salig, 
Salue, 4/2, s. ointment, salve. 
Sampire, 40/6, j. samphire. Crithmum 

marinum, — Gerard's Herball, 1 633. 

" Halfway down, 
Hangi one that gathers samphire^ 
dreadful trade." 

Shakspere, Lear, iv. 6. 

Saver, lO/io, j. scent, inkling. 

Sauer, 77/3, •*■• * person to look after 
and see that things are not wasted. 

Sauerie, 39/35, s. savoury. Fr. savorie, 
Lat. satureja, 

Sauerlie, 9/3, adj, frugal, gained by 
saving. 

Sauin, 45/22, s, savin. Juniperus sa- 
bina^ Linn. 

Sawsie, 11 3/35, adj, saucy, impudent. 

Saxefrage, 44/13, ^- saxifrage. Lat. 
saxifraga, from saxum^ a rock, and 
frangOf to break, being supposed 
to disintegrate the rocks, in the 
crevices of which it grows, and 
thence to dissolve stone in the 
bladder. Called in Scotland Thirl- 

"^ stane^ which has the same meaning. 

Scaberd, 102/2, s, scabbard. 



Scamble, 51/7, ^* scramble for. 

Scant, 56/52, €Ldj, scarce, wanting. 

Scant, 113/24, ^v* scarcely. So in 
Bacon*s "Table of Coulers," I. 
"The Epicure that will scant in- 
dure the Stoic to be insight of him." 
Cf. also Romeo and Juliet, i. 2. 

Scanted, ii. 14, adj, limited, stinted, 
grudged. Cf. also note to 51/ 1 5. 

Scape, 97/1, V, escape, get off. 

Scare, 56/i3, v. imp. drive away. 

Scotch, 33/17, V'p'T' t. cut, hew. 

Scoutwatcn, IO/19, j. watch, guard. 

Scowles, 10/23, ^» pf"' '• scowls, frowns, 
is ill-tempered. 

Scrall, 49^, v.pr, t, crawl. "To scrall, 
stir, motito^^ — Coles* Lat. Diet- 
"And the river shall scraJ with 
frogs." — Wiclif, Exodus viii. 3. 

Scrauling, 49/9, pr.p, crawling. 

Scruplenes, page 4, j. scruples, scrupu- 
lousness. Lat. scrupuIuSf a little 
stone such as may get into a travel- 
ler's shoe and distress him ; hence, 
a source of doubt or distress. 

Sea holie, 4O/17, s. sea-hulfer, sea-holm ; 
a plant of the genus Eryngium {E, 
maritimum). A.S. hulfer^ holly. 

Sealed, 17/ 18, adj, certified, stamped. 

Seame, 2I/2, s, a quarter of com. A.S. 
seam. 

Secresie, 9/20^ j. secrets, private con- 
cerns. 

Sedge collars, 17/i2, s.pl, collars made 
of sedge or reeds. 

Seede, 51/i2, v. obtain seed from. 

Seede cake, 90/7, " * festival so called 
at the end of wheat -sowing in Essex 
and Suffolk, when the village is to 
be treated with seed cakes, pasties, 
etc."— Warton. 

Seeith, I9/41, v, imp, boil. 

Seeke, IO/24, v. seek, " their dinners 
to seeke" = their dinners have to be 
sought, i,e, are lacking. 

Seelie, 48/21, adj, silly, simple. A.S. * 
shlig. O.L. Ger. salig. 

Scene, 95/i,fli^*. practised, experienced. 

*' Its a schoolmaster 
Well seen in music." 
Shakspere, Taming of Shrew, i. 2. 
Scene, 106/ 16, v, pt. t, appeared. Lat. 

visas est. 
Seeth, 78/5, v. imp, boil. 
Seeue, 17/3, ^' sieve, sifter. 
Seggons, 85/6, s, pi, poor labourers. 
^*Seg-head, a blockhead," — Craven 
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GkHMT. Cf. 
PUyi, a. SI. 
Sell, ll)/ii, /. otIl,abI>c7. 



leamitnuo. A.S. Mamtitrt. 

Scruict'ttcn, M, X4> '• A- more coi- 
HKiI^ «l>dt S/rfitftrrr, from l*t. 
ivrruMiiu fruit h>ni4[ from ancient 
timci beta okA tat tmiuvg ■ ia- 
mented liqnot, a kiod of b^. 

SemituTE, M/t, j. (emai, alUnUant. 

Set, M/lj, c. imf. pluil round, id. 

SvtlHh, 10/ISo. !■. /r, «. lilkl. ■■Scil«lh 
hii Mulc upoQ tat or on MBUcn " 
3 " iuk» hu KHll OD Uic caM o( ■ 
die." 
Sener, lA/40. p. Mt/, mmusIc, sorL 
Senendl, Ulle, ikji. iiwIOKd land, di- 
Ttded Into bcKU by fence*. L. 1^1. 



W(l*h, ^it. dry. Cf. iM. lifrui. 
.See Pfggii'* Kfnticium. 
Slucktn. iTfti. I. fi. ihackla. A.S. 
Kami. Dutch. H-4a,H a Uok of a 



Sliack Time, K/jft '. the lime dunoc 
wUich ihe ihaken-ont crain lemaini 
US itw noond afler horvnt. 
" Skatk, Norfolk, B i^encnl com- 
moa for huf^ from Ibe end of 
banr«rt till Ked tim«. To go at 
liati, to go at IdUB*-" — l-ol<a' 
Diet. 1676. BmcLcn'i Clouaiy 
jrivn: " .•iia/t, jidi, tu iheit, or 
•hake, at com la harvm. Thm 
lAdct/ffLakhikc-furk." " .Siatt- 
M/-AW, thr MTMon when mall it 



"Shack » ibe ihaken t, 
iag on the ground when ilie glean- 
ing it a*er, the (alltn maal | fcirliy]. 
line*, ■ - 



.G'2,': 



ra; 



a itm •eatlwvl gnia. Siart, 
Ubtrtf d( vlBlar p«Miin(«, when 
the i>Hla an alkiw«d Id rate met 
the UOan Wad." Fortn p'O 
».Xi«A. rik the Mom or nuui 
vadet iIm Lim.* Compare ihe 
prarioela] " Shueh^" Ihc poda or 

. ahelU hum which paa hat* b 
tttttrm, or, «a It to 61 
".4-**.- 

00% <1/1, r. A 



Sharei, IT/IO, i. jUaa 
Sharing, IT/16, tJ/.i, 
Shaue, 1 T/6. j. tpokeuiavc. 
Shcawd, 103/7,//, iliown, diaplarcd. 
Shod, A7/7, t'. ]u<u> Ihc i^ini itf com. 
Sbee[wbiEcr, (4,17. 1. a thief, bL a 

wolf, a cant phtuc. Gee UaUi- 

wcll. ..*. 
Sheni, tT/45, /fi. niined. d^t«eed. 

A.S. K/iidan, 
Sbere, S/7, «. thire, county. A.S.aa/r. 
:>hiJl, »/y), V. manage, fare 
Shift, l"*/!, '. ocuK, makeihilt. 
Shifting, 9S/5, MJi, changing, oftoi te- 

moTmg, 
Shifting, 10/J7, 10/jj. p. trickery, 

cheating, acting thiAiDgly. 
ShilUogly, U/26, 41?'. by incki or mean 

.Shock, M/ta, I. a c«rtatn number of 
Inindlet or ibeavn of cum (ia tome 
parti Iwelvt). " A Muriyorwlwale. 
mtiM fn/Hi."— Wiihal'iDict. 1(08. 

Shock, A7,'to, r. imf. coUeo bli>4i«ri> 
or heaps of tveltc limtEa. 

Shod, lT/6,//. tirod. 

Sholue, 17/1, 1. ahovd. 

Shoo, 102/2, t. fJ. thoet. A.S. Km. a 
ahoe, pi. KBW. 

Shot, 111/40^ /. expo 

Shuwrclh ml. M/J, f. /r. f. ii 
rainy wtathct. 

Shnaw, tSj'17, 1. thirf, raical, t'lUt *- 
■hrew, toold. Sac Shtew. 

Shred pica, 31/ j. 1. fil. mince pir^ the 
meat l<cing cut up tnlo lAriili. A.S. 
imiUari, unall tiiccta. ** No nutlet 
(ot ntiinil>.|>nniil^ or tirwl fiti." 
~-I>l»ppa[d'i Epiglxmi, 16(1. 

Shrew, 84^/6, j. koUL ■■ Shiewc, 
frami. Schnnryd, fftva^a, Jt- 
/ramftn*."— Prompl. Van. 

ShroAiJc. M/3, t. Shmre Tueida;, the 
day before the hm day o( Lent. 

Shrouing, W'J, (. to lie merry, pfi>l^ 
ably derived fiom tb* apom wd 
merrinicnl of Shio**lklc. Sm 
Halliwdl, a.>. Shnxc. 

Shut, V. Al/J, thuot, thrawi ST/l^ 
■hoot out, ipring Hp. 

Sieth, Ui'15, 1, icythe. AS. Mt. 

Siethe*, SII.>39, j. #/. ehne^ tfielt b» 
HoUylianil'* Diet I $93, AlrMf, boai 
Fr..->n, Albmm/UaU, U 

Streps 01/ 1, f./f. ainqM. 

Siuerv 17/4, '' K^^en. 

Sitha, 17)14. <■ acTtha. 
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Skare, 2/7, v. frighten. Icel. skirra = 
to drive away. 

Skared, 69/4, PP- frightened, cheated of. 

Skave], 17/19, s, a kind of spade, having 
its sides slightly tiumed up, used 
in drainingf and cleaning narrow 
ditches. Compare scuffle^ a garden 
hoe, and shrvd. 

Skep, 17/3, s, a basket made of rushes 
or straw. 

Skill, 113/38, 5, plan, design. 

Skillesse, II2/4, adj. simple, homely. 

Skirrets, 4O/19, j. //. the water-parsnip. 
Sium latifolium^ contracted from 
skirwort, its older name, a cor- 
ruption of sugar-worL Ger. tucker- 
luurzel. 

Skreene, 90/2, s. fire-screen. See note. 

Skreine, 17/i6, s, sieve, screen. O. Fr. 
escrein. 

Skuppat, 17/19, ^' A spade used in 
draining and making narrow ditches. 
Belgian schup, a spade. 

Skuttle, 17/16, s, a screen for cleaning 
com, i,e. a large broad and shallow 
shovel for casting threshed com 
from one side of the bam to the 
other that light g^ns and dust 
may fall short. 

Slab, I6/35, J. the outside cut of sawn 
timber. 

Slabbered, 48/20, //. dirtied, beslob- 
bered. L. Ger. and Dut slabbern. 

Slained, IO6/15, pp. slain, murdered, 
but perhaps we should read stained. 

Slake, 1/4, V. to slacken. 

Slapsauce, 98/2, s. **a parasite." — 
Minsheu. '* A lickedish, a lickerish 
fellow, a slapsawce^"* — Nomen- 
clator, 1585. 

♦Slapt, 126, pp. 

Slea, 107/3, ^- slay, kill. A.S. siean. 

Sled, 17/11, s. sledge, truck. Ger. and 
Dutch slede. IceL sledi. A.S. 
slidan, to slide. 

Slept, 90/i,//. slipt, forgotten, omitted. 

Slise, Z6/20f V. imp. slice, cut 

Sliuers, 23/i, 5. pi. pieces of split wood, 
chips. A.S. slifan. 

Slugging, 75/1, J. lying late in bed. 

Sluts, 75/5, 5. pi. slovens, slatterns. 
Ger. schlutte. Dutch slet. 

Smack, 67/24, s. a pleasant repast. 

Smalach, 45/20, s. celery, or water 
parsley. The small ache or parsley 
as compared with the hipposelinum 
or great parsley. 



Small nuts, 84/22, Smal nuts, 88/57, s. 
hazel nuts. 

Snagdragons, 43/30^ x. pi. snapdragons, 
so called from its corolla reseml>- 
ling the snap or snout. Dut. sneb 
of some animal. Called by Lyte 
" Calf *s snowte.** 

Snorting 9/ 16, adj. snoring, sleepy. 
A.S. snora, a snoring. 

Snudgeth, 62/2, v. pr. t. is economical 
or saving, or, works quietly or 
snugly. In Lane, snidge. A.S. 
snid. Danish snedigy cunning. 
'* Thus your husbandrye, methincke, 
is much more like the life of a 
covetous snudge^ that ofte very evill 
proves, then the labour of a goode 
husbande, that knoweth well what 
hedoth."-Ascham,Toxophilus, p.6. 
> Sockle, 86/30, V. imp. sudde, provide 

with milk. 
. Sod, 22/27, pp. boiled. 

Soketh, 19/2, v. pr, t. wets, soaks. 

Soles, 17/21, s. pi. a collar of wood, put 
round the neck of cattle to connne 
them to the post. 

Sollen, 89/13, adj. sullen, sulky. 

Soller, 67/5, ^' garre^ loft> or upper 
room. " Solarium^ an upper room, 
chamber, or garret which in some 
parts of England is still called a 
sollar.^^ — Kennett, Gloss, p. 134. 

Sooth, 10/61, V. to flatter. 

Sops in wine, 43/31, s. a kind of pink 
resembling a carnation ; the dove 
pink. "The rose and speckled 
flowre cald sops-in-wine." — The 
Affectionate Shepheard, 1594* 

Sorell, 39/36, s. sorrell. Fr. surHle, a 
dimin. from L. Ger. j«wr= sour, 
from the acidity of the leaves. 
Rumex acetosa^ L. 

Sost, 48/20, //. dirty, foul. " Of any 
one that mixes several slops, or 
makes any place wet or dirty, we 
say in Kent, he makes a soss.*'* — 
Kennett MS. 

Souse, 12/5, s. pigs' feet and ears pickled. 

Soutage, 67/51, s. bagging for hops, or 
coarse cloth. See More's MS. 
Additions to Ray's North Country 
Gloss. 

Southly, I6/20, adv. facing the south. 

Sowce, 19/37, V. imp. steep in brine, 
pickle. 

Sower, 36/Ci, €Ldj. sour. 

Spare, 11 2/3, v. economize, be sparing. 



Ghstary, 

ooiftiol. 



I 



Span, njt^ I. fl. ntfim. 

SpcaJfall, iJ/il adj. aMTul, proGutih. 

Speeding, l/iOk I. piofjicu, mcoeu. 

5pc«ni). 84/J, /y. ipraulej, ■ Icnn in 
moling. " I i^tr u come dolbe 
ubiU) K bcEjoDctli to wuw rjpe. 
/f fl^."— rnligtnve. 

Speni. Ihj^t.ff. uKt], cuiuuined. 

S(KTH** *^/l8, I. upuuiia. Loimy 
In hli Treatise un Poods, 1704, 
(pre* u the ctjrmalogy 1 ai aiftr- 
t"^. ijirlnklir^, becaiue 'tis con- 
venient 10 WBier them 1 

Spiali, M/ta, 1. ft. tplcL Fr. ifw. 
O. Ft. ofttr, whc&M our «i)^, ify. 
\ Low Lm. u^tf. 
[ SH*, a/9, i-./r. /. bditld, nw. 
* SpliEht, S7/I], I. uiii^ocErid'lo. 

SiiiGbi, 07/6, f. ipitc, M nnpropiiiMU. 

SpJ. lW/6. v.pr. I. rooil, ruln- 

SplUed, (M,f>, Spill, ^1/54, ;y. niltw.1. 
*PdUl A.S. ipdiaii. 

Spcli^ tt'tx, 1. yunn^t Iwili of Mled 
niuUnviKKL 
I Spnrlinp, II/J, >. fl. imdts. "Spurlin. 

' Spwting, unelti of ilie Thama. — 

Brocketl'i N. C. Clouanr. " FinI 

• (puling." — R. Holme, p. }ij- 
Sqaaiwh, IgTs^ *>- A- '' *■< " cruuch 

down. WcUh f tw Q t i am , to aqiut, 

Qg flat. 
Sqoiei, 10/J7, r. xmiie, gcntlcnuu). 
Siadlcd, 18/S, /y. '■ lo luaie ■ Wood U 

10 Ickve u certain tlinaiica a miA- 

cmhi wunber ol touiw u«e* to re- 

^cnteb it."— T.R. 
SMddlei, «;9, Stadki, 4fl/9, /■ fl. 

jpoang miriait traM loft afiet cu- 

tlB( nedcnrood. 
Staid, iX'v.ft. I. icepl. iletainod. 
Slate, 16/7, 1. neuii of nipport. 




e Wardi, iBlS. 
StW of UcthUhon, ta;^. I. Star of 
*" ~" ' Ormittrtai-m itmM- 

iltmoa plaDI han^f a 






white Mar-Eke Howcr, like ptctum 

of the Man that indicaled Our 

Lonl'i btith. 
of Jcnual 

nmflowei or 

latnillatueil u 
Suj. U3/3t, I. lat, quiet. 
S teada, 63/3, '■ ■" Maade > to ulvaatagc. 
■Stade, IS, v. taKce, pruril. 
Steclie, 19/11, aJJ. haid, fimi, 
Ste«pe, 40/6, o^. a iteepc - ■teet>l)'> 
Slecrei, U/S, i. /)/. oxen In then third 

year. A.S. tltitr. 
Slcrue, 10!l;4, f. Marve, pciiiJl. A.S. 

'5lcni(liD|,'*, M, f. //. balf-<itarved 
animali. 

SUck. ie/34, P. imf. to Mick board** 
to arrange them neatly one atwn 
another with aicki between.— l.R> 

Still, 33/s], V. imf. quiet, tlop fiocn 

Still, 44/1. vl dUillL 
SUll,M/tt,/,atliU. \M.ilUU,tATop. 
Stinted, vA/4.//. apptHntcd, •ettJcil. 
Stine, 7T/6. f. mom quickly. be«l« 

Stitchvori, 41/1}, I. itiichwtvt, dtick- 
wced, SutUaria mtda, Unn. 

SiDcke gillcOowen, 4)/j6, t~ acnt 
■bnnenod t» tiock, from alodi. the 
Uunk or wtiody ueni of a tree ot 
thniti, aildeii lo edUfawrr lo dia- 

Unguiih il froDj -" ' -*- -■-"■ 

tribe, called. I 




JtrMigm*^ >/i. I- -- _ 
ScravTorkc, IT/l, /. a fluhfatk. 
Stnoiip, lt)/jS, /. wiipi "f *traw. 
Stnighl iraia, 1 ll/S, «A'. at once. 
Strike. 10/9. r. ft. t. atiiking >i the 

iblDf bdbrc the toed la 
to the anh.— U. 
Sittkc. IT/i, ,. a bnahel mmMam. 
" Robert Webb vl StuMtt DnOi 
am iui«. Ui|A kM hyin is noasj 
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for making ix ttrycke and a half of 
malt"— Will of John Cocks of 
Stratford - on r Avon, dated May 
27th, 1600. 

Stripe, 67/5, •'• " beating upon a Hmdle 
or some other rough thing.** — ^T.R. 

Stroieng, 48/17, /. destruction, injuqr. 
O. Fr. UU)struire. Lat. struere, 

Strokcn, 36/31, pp. stroked, kindly 
treated. 

Strowing, 42/i, adj, for strewing. 

Stroyal, IO/23, /. waste all, wastefuL 

Stub, 36/9, X. stump, buie at the stub = 
bu^ on the ground. A.S. stybb^ 
allied to Lat. stipes. 

Stub, 33/47, ^- i^P' grab up. 

" And badd hym tsuce a mattock anon. 
And tiubbe the olde rote away, 
That had ctonde there many a day." 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f 129. 

Stud, 33/16, X. the uprights in a lath 
and plaster wall. '* In manie 
places there are not above foure, six, 
or nine inches between stud and 
stud." — Harrison, Pt I, p. 233. 

Stur, 62/6, V. move about, exert. 

Sturs, 63/i6, x.//. disturbances, commo- 
tions. 

Substanciallie, 9/23, adv. in reality, 
truly. 

Subtiltie, 9/17, x. cunning, artfulness, 
deceit. 

Sucker, 23/4, x. assistance, help, succour. 

Suckerie, 91/2, Suckery, 39/38, x. suc- 
cory, the wild endive, chicory. 
Fr. chicorie^ often replaced by frau- 
dulent dealers with dandelion roots, 
Cichorium Intyhus^ L. 

Sudgeme, 10/8, v. settle down. Fr. 
soioumet. Cf. Barbour's Bruce, ■ 
E. E. Text Soc. ed. Skeat, 6/26, 
I6/47, and 20/356. 

Suer, 84/3, adj. sure, careful. O. Fr. 
seuvy segur. Lat. securus. 

Suerty, 9/24, x. being security or surety. 

Suite, I8/49, X. description, kind. 

Suretie, IO/28, x. security, bail. 

Swage, 113^26, V. assuage. 

Swatches, 67/i8, x. pi. rows or ranks of 
barley, etc. 

Swathes, 66/2, x. tl. the line of grass or 
com cut and thrown together by 
the scythe in mowing. Cotgrave 
gives : " Gerber des javelUs to 
bind come of swath into sheaues, 
to sheaue vp come.'* *^F<xm str^a. 
Monceaux de foin par ordre. The 
swathe or strake of grasse, as it 



lyeth mowne downe with the stthe." 

— Nomendator. 
Sweate, 66/20^ s. a sweating, *>. feel 

the effects of the heat. 
Sweete Johns, 43/33, '• » species of 

Dianthm or pink, called also Sweet 

Jbhn*s-warL 
Swerue, 96/42, x. fiul, depart. 
Swill, 78/5, X. hog*s-wash. 
Swim, 10/59, V. to abound, to overflow. 
Swinge, 62/i6^ v. imp. cut down with 

the long swinging scythe used for 

that purpose. 



T. 



Tack, 12/3, Tacke, 76/3, t. substance. 

A tough piece of meat is said to 

have plenty of tack in it 
TaUe, 77/8, x. back. 
Taint wormes, 66/3, x. pi. *' A small 

red spider called taint is by the 

country people accounted a deadly 

poison to cows and horses." — Sir 

T. Browne. 
Tale, 83/4, *' tally, reckoning. 
Talent, 69/9, ^' the gifts and powers 

entrust«i by God. Of course the 

reference is to the Parable. 
Tallie, 78/2, x. score, bill, charge. 
Tallwood, 63/12, x. wood cut for billets. 

** Tall woode, pacte wodde to make 

byllettes of, taiHee." — Palsgrave. 
Tampring, 17/i6, v. tempering, mixing, 

thus the Bible speaks of '* un- 

tempered mortar.** ' 

Tane, 66/1, i^. taken. 
Tanzie, 39^o, x. tansy, Tanacetum 

vulgare^ Linn. 
Tapple up taile, 21/14. See notes, pp. 

253 and 317. 
Tarie, I6/11, v. delay, keep back. 
Tarragon, 40/21, x. tarragon. Tragum 

vtUgare. — Gerard's Herball. Used 

for perfuming vinegar in France. 

O. Fr. targon. 
Tarrie, 86/1, v. wait for, await. 
Tawnie, 43/3, ^* yellowish. 
Ted, 6 4/1, V. to spread abroad new- cut 

grass. **I teede hay, I toume it 

afore it is made in cockes, jeftne. " 

— Palsgrave. 
Tedder, 10/9, x. tether, "live within 

one's tether '* = " within the limits 

of one's income.** 
Teddered, I6/33, //. tethered, tied up. 
Teemes, 68/6, x. pi. teams. 



Gtuutry. 



I Ten, M/J<H V. imp. count. 

"imaiea lofc, 16/it, i. "tluu mtde of 
a niiivrc of wheal and rye out of 
which the ca*rta hnn U Lkkto." 
— T.R. '•A/Kit, a (in« nunchel i 
tbc ctmntry Mimic iif Fnnce nil 
*a aUo a loale ol bmillcd bnau] ot 
/f»i/ bread." — Cii|([rave. 
mHi, t>l/l, /, condition. 
nd, 10/39, K. «■/. Bttotd. 
f Tendance, M/53, >. aitentlon, care. 

Tcmletb. SS/j, c fr. t. atienij* u^ 
loolu after. 

Tn*. 19/30, J. tarn. 

Thackc, B^/ll. J. thatch, iDof covering. 
"KH(.v,bolmcar/Jd,-f^."— lloloet, 
I5S*. "Thakkc, CgpiHV, ATAmt." 
— Vocab. MS. 

Tluclcei, Mj>4, >. thalcher. " A nrouil 
liacktr (■( Tbcrra wnutd laugh 
ihem tn ncota.' — t'lllunetun'* 
Worfca, 3$I. 
rTbM, lO/H, V. thrive, pnxpn. "A 
icry late eaamplc of ibii void i at 
Ihia lime it <ru uoAf obiolete. 
A.S. (Mm, to thrivfv floumh. 




Tku ijiijra* b* k iilrila," 

MS. CanUb., YX. *. 4S. f. 47. 

' '., M/tl, J. iliiboDolir. 

I, »/>, for the encnsaeathc 

m ■~t, lt>''40, for "the end." 

Thctch, tl/jJ, I. thatch. 

ThicluT, IMt, mtv. mom ftinawrtly. 

Thka. <»/r. '- A- *>^^»> >'»^ A.S. 
Mw*. lc(LMa>. 

TUUcf. IT/4> the thalt-bone, alao the 
IM hone tn • (Mm. A.S. IMH. ■ 
pole or *h*ft. "TlijrUe bone, 
MVwAu.' — Pronipl. Parv. 

Thoca, l*,'4C\ /k'. thoae. 

Tbon, III), the one. 

Tburuw, U'lS, V. nan ihnugh- 

Ttntbar, 110, liwothitr. 

Thinb, M/), P. IN/, whip, tliruh. 

T1ir«ber, U/i 3, J. B dntfei of funuUne. 

llHift. pK* ^ '. loriuae, rocma. proa- 
petltT. Icel. tkn/. 

ThrilUc »,'i, adj. iWift*. 

TUli'* taado, dT/JD, 1. tl 



nry.ftUawb^ M/t, 
bUor -' ' 



"the ihlnl 



Thwack, IS/3. *■■ '«»/■ Ihump, bc«I 

logtlher. 
Tibume itretch. ni/3J> "^ eaecutioiL 



from ltlia». t 
Tilth, 4T/1, the [rouud tilled. 
TUture, iHjlt. 1. tillage, culUvation. 
TLme. 39/41. '• tb)me, (irccli fuTM, 

^m Siw, funu|{ale^ ami iilentical 

With Vjtx. ftimnt, from iii Iwing 

nxd in uciifica. 
Timclic, AS/9, '^- i" time. 
Timcjy, ld/19, -i^'. early, aoaa. 
Tine. lO/iS, 4. wiU vetch 01 tuc, a 

plant thai Una at <nclut«> and im. 

pmoftH other plant*. Vuukanda, 
Tllli, U/ii. I. IJIhe. 
Tilhtr^ 10/}!, /./f. payer* of litfaca. 
Titliinc, 10/ ja, I. paying lithe* ot 

Tita. IMs 1. fi. honei. The ptoiM 
" a nice A/ " U iliti in lue. 

Tina*, iO/18, I. fi. I 
amonsia com. 

Tittle tatOt, 33/3, dwlUrinc | 

To, iHA prtf. for. aa. 

Tode, wild an R. CS^IT, 1. Stc note. 

Tootd. 111/5, ft- pulled, plncked. Ct 

"(o Uaa, or card Wool." A.S. 

UMB, to pull, plack- 
T<deat, Itl.'t, fr. f. playing loUBttig 

T<.io^ 47/34. t- fi- •■nttonmt^ occ»- 

pMlona. 
Totlc, 1/11,1. laboor, work. 
Tulleth. U/ 1 ]. f. /r. /. taka loll. 
Tco mtha.iifi, ibe one . . . 

Ibeotho. 
Tone, lO/ic^ the one. 
Tootelli. M/l, r. /r. /. looLt ot Urilti 

anaiottly. " TMtitt and prymffi" 

— Taylor't Wotha, itja, \- 119- 
Toppiiwly, iB/l.-rf/f 
Toei,*rii. K ft. I. I 
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Ballad of " Geoige Barnwell,'* 

line 42. 
Traie, 17/i6, j. a mason's hod. 
Traine, 32/2, j, draw. Fr. trainer^ 

from L. Lat irahinare, from Lat. 

trahere. 
Transpose, 59/ 10, v, arrange, dispose 

of. 
Trauell, page 2, s, labour, work. Fr. 

travail. 
Trauerse, 69/2, v, start upon, proceed 

upon. 
Treachery, 9/27, s. breach of fiuth, 

perfidy. 
Treene, 85/io, adj, wooden. 
Treu, 112/2, adj\ true. 
Trick, 15/33, ^J' °eat, clean, tidy. 
Tricketh, 94/5, v, pr, t, dresses up, 

furnishes. 
Trickly, 73/3, adj. neat, tidy. 
Trim, 23/9, *'• repair. 
Trim, 3/2, adv. quickly, at once, easily. 

A.S. trum, 
Trimlie, 57/34, adv. neatly, cleanly. 
Trinkets, 17/5, ^' P^' porringers (Halli- 

well), Ray gives : counterfeits and 

trinkets, J.//, porringers and saucers. 

Cheshire. See note in Prompt. Parv. 
Triue, 59/2, v. pr, t (for contrive), 

attempt, try. 
Troflfe, 17/9, ^* a trough. 
Trope, 28/2, s. a phrase. From Greek 

rpoirhs, a turning, lit., the use of 

a word or expression in a different 

sense from that which properly 

belongs to it. 
Troth, l/i, s. truth. See an article on 

the derivation of this word in 

** Leaves from a Word Hunter's 

Note Book," by Rev. A. S. 

Palmer, 1876, p. f^ 
Trowleth, 69/6, v. pr. t. helps on, 

moves towards. Welsh troliawy 

to troll or trundle. 
Trudge, 73/20, v. go, be spent. 
Trudgeth, IO/21, v, pr. t. labours, 

journey's far. 
Trull, 36/4, s. girl, lass. 
Trustilie, 9/22. adv. confidingly. 
TuUie, 111/5, Cicero. 
Tumb, IO6/15, 5. the tomb, grave. 
Tumbrel, I6/7, 5, a tumbril, a dung- 
cart. 
Turfe, 62/12, x. turf, peat. "Turfe 

of flagge, swarde of the erthe, 

cesp€s.^ — Prompt. Parv. "A 

Turfe, cespesJ*^ — Cathol. Angl. 



Tumebroch, 8O/2, x. Before the intro- 
duction oi jacks, spits were turned 
either by dogs trained for the pur- 
pose, or by lads kept in the fieunily, 
or hired, as occasion arose, to thm 
the spit, or broach. These bo]rs 
were the TUm^broitches, See Hal- 
liwell. 

Turn up, 46/i8, v. deck, ornament 

Twelftide, 90/2, j. Twelfth Day, i.e, 
January 6th, twelve days after 
Christmas. " At the city of New 
Sarum is a very great faire for 
doath at Twelftyde called Twelfe 
Market." — Aubrey's WUts. MS. 
Roy. Soc. p. 333. 

Twifidlow, 50/23, ^» *^' "^ twice, 
plough twice. See T ri£illow. 

Twiggers, 86/28, s.pl. first-class breeders. 
See Halliwell, s.v. 

Twigging, 36/28, s. fast breeding. 

Twinlings, Zbl2%^ s.pl. twins (accord- 
ing to Dr. Mavor, but see note). 

Twinnmg, 35/28, s, bearing twins. 

Twise, 69/ii, adv. twice. 

Twitcher, 17/17, s. instruments used for 
clinching the hog-rings, — Mavor. 

Twitchis, 53/2, X. pi. wounds, cuts. 



U. 



Undeskanted, IO/39, pp. untalked of. 
Undoeth, IO/46, v. ruins, destroys. 
Unfainedlie, 9/38, adv. unfeignedly, in 

truth. 
Vnlustie, I9/24, adj. poor. 
Unmeete, 67/5, ^j- unfit. A.S. unmatc. 
Vnsauerie, 9/15, adj. wasteful, ruinous. 
Vnshaken, I6/34, adj. perfect, in good 

order, free from shakes, 
Vnspilt, 16 /Sy pp. not wasted. 
Vntackle, 23/6, v. unyoke. 
Vntangled, 67/5©, pp. freed from the 

hop vines. 
Vnthrilt, 6/3, s. a prodigal, spendthrift. 
Unthriftely, 9/30*, adv. wastefully. 
Usher, IO/17, s. doorkeeper. O. Fr. 

ussier, huissicr, firom uis, huis, a 

door. 



V. 



Vaine, 18/8, s. liking, fancy. 
Vainfull, 2/13, adj. vain,- fickle. 
Valerian, 46/24, s. Valerian. Valeriana 

officinalis^ Linn. 
Vance, 113/7, v. advance. 



Gtusary. 









f Vuttn S/T, J. Bdn 
' VqECtme, •«/;, d<r'. 

Vent, lS/17. f. sUe, diipooL Ft, vemte, 

Nil. " Thctc it DO WM for any 
eoounoilitk deep! wool." — Sii W. 
Tspplo. 
VoUn, U/4, V. ventart, ritlc 
VenUvst. 1B/3S. p. /r. /. riik, venture. 

»V««cU, lB/43, 1. verjuice tlw juice of 
crab-appto, or otber utuipe frail." 
Fr. vtryM, from vert, peea and 
VcrCn/4, aJ/. irae, real 
Vcrbta. u/iS, ^.//. rucalt, •coundreli. 

O. ¥t. varla, poiM, now paM. 
Vcnnin, U/7, v. 10 deuroj' th« vctnin. 
Vnr, 1)3/14, '- view, ught. 

J Vewe, 7a/7. p. view, eumioe. 

^M Vice, St/10, /. buffoon. The fool or 
^H pnnchicMllo uT old thow*. " Lifhl 

^H wrI luciviou pocnu, ntttivd hj 

^^^ UwM bunoura or nra Ln plajn." — 
^■^ rutttmbam. ii. 9. p- 69- 

^BvillrUi, »T/I. P./r. «. cala, dinei. 
^■rVtlicb, A7/39, J. W. pnwitioni^ food. 
Vojd. •4V4. •■. avoid. 



Wadli^ U/45. t. mtUlnc waitlrd 
(tncb " WaitSs an wood ttit." 
— T.R. 

Waibnaa [? VTadmol], pate 31. note I, 
■ verjt duck, ooaime kind of woollen 
dodi, made oritinally of Iceland 
MeL loll. saJmU. lUlUweU, 
I.V. »'«Am/. 

W« tj/i, t. WMMiyt. 

W^,ll)/40vMLcaiMland,rybcUdon. 

WaiKb. VO/S. Waiil^ iei/5. f. /». /. 

Wai^ H,')4. f. /r. /. walcb, widt 



(ocoavmr ia 
WaiM. 16/7. ' 

Walu lUr, M/S. I. a viD^t bulnl, 
h«M oneiiunr on tb« day d th« 
ddkarinn ol tba puUt ckonb. 



Walkc, 41/17, >. Euturine. 
WaUow. '-■- ^^^- ■ 



'. fr. I. make dirljr, 
imp. indoM wilh pole*. 



Wand. S8/4S. " 

Wantcth, M/S, v. , 

Waniejr, IT/j, >. ■ mjio nt leatbem 
Cirdle, I); which bnidin* are tied 
10 ihc Mick of a hon* 1 mamh-lit, 
■ beUy-bMid. 

Wanton, M/5, /. merry glcL O.E. 
BWHMnrH, from n>a«-, prcfii «ieni- 
fyltttl lock or aanir, and t^m, pp. 
cj rivn, to eduotc 

Wardnii, M/16, /. //. a Ur]e* laliiw 

Ku. "1 would have bim routed 
e ■ Mn/nn,"— Bean, and Ftel. 
Wardv, IH/i, oAr. cnrefntlv. warilr. 
Ware*. SS/lg, r. >/. produeiwna. 
Warily, 10/34. a^.diiaceily.cautiouilr. 

A.S. <Mr. 
Wanrner, 88/7, /. Ibe knper of a 

Wart llJ/j, p. *r. (. weit, watt. 

WaMcr, TB/l, >. wutdol. 

Water furrow, tS/y. c. im^. draw fur- 
row* acnm ihe rldeet in the kiwctt 
part of the poBod 10 act u dnint 
or walcr^counc*. " A wiUt Airr^ 
.Ar.--CaiboI. Ani{Uc->ini. 

Waler-rttlii^ IA/15. '- relllnit I* tbc 
proce)> of MMpingflu in wntat to 
•rparue ibe 6bnn. "Reltyntniber, 
bempe or other Uhc,ru«, infintJ*." 
— Prompt. Parr. 

Waycit, 10/4, e. cuoaderest. 

WealhaT. 87/5, *■ *^- diy ia the cppen 

WecM, ST/ll, c fr. I. Ibiaik. KS. 
iSflJ. I. « wmva. AS. 



>W«debok^ 19, 1. a weedtttjt looL 
Wedei, SB/31. t. fi. iBaia or imp* for 
6tb md* of oaten or iwisa. " A 
wall, a wi^a net, wharwwilk 



Ncwc HeMnoitdn 
Wcfic »i;i. J. a loM. 
Wall a ftiw. lt);9, lu a p 



WtkUiHriOj 
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• Woine], 20/28, /. a calf just weatud, 
** A lambe, or a kidde, or a weandl 
wast." — Spenser, Shep. CaL Sep- 
tember. 

Wether, 90/7, •'• weather. 
• Wheat plums, 34/27, '' P^' ^ l^trge 
fleshy plum, sometimes called the 
bastard Orleans plam. 

Wheele ladder, 17/6, /. "probably a 
frame on the side of a cart to sap- 
port hay or com when the load is 
to be increased.'* — Mavor. 

Whelpe, 95/2, s. child. 

Whereas, 21/25, adv, wherever. 

Whight, 16/12, adj, white. 

Whinnes, 63/ 12, s, pi. whin, furze. 
. Whipstock, 21/14, ^' ^ handle of a 
whip. 

" Bonrht yoo a vriiistle, and a whiP' 

italk too. 
To be revenged on their Tillainiet." 

Span. Tragedy, iii. 180. 
Whist, 64*/io, V, be silent, be hushed. 

** Keepe the whisht , and thou shalt 

heare it the sooner." — Terence in 

£ng. 1641. 
Whit, 2/4, s. a point, no whit, not in 

the slightest degree. A.S. wiht^ a 

creature, thing. Gothic waiht. 
Whitch, 36/6, which sort. 
Whit leather, 17/4, s, leather dressed 

with alum, salt, etc., remarkable 

for its pliability and toughness. 

" I think I'm as hard as a nut, and 

as tough as whit-Uather^'* — Howitt. 
, Whitemeat, Whitmeat, 4 7/20, s, ^gs, 

milk, butter, cheese, etc. 
Wicket, 77/9, s, mouth. 
Wight, 3/6, J", person, man. A.S. wiht, 

Gothic waiht. 
y Wild otcs fantasie, 9/210*, the fancies or 

excesses of youth. Cf. ** sowing 

his wild oats." 
Wiles, 113/18, s. pi. tricks, deceits. 
Wilfull, 36/4, adj. ready, hasty. 
Wimble, 17/6, s. auger. "An auger or 

wimble^ wherwith holes are lx)red, 

terebra and terebrum." — Baret's 

Aluearie, 1580. CP/W^isthedimin. 

from wimble. 
Wine, 61/21, v. imp. win, make to 

please. 
Wit, I6/3, J. sense, good judgment. 

A.S. witt. 
Wither, 67/20, v. dry. 
Wonne, 76/3, //. managed, made up. 
' Wood, 13/5, ^^j* ™&d. A.S. wod. 



VToodrofe, 44/17, ^' sweet woodruff, 
Aspania cdlfraia. A.S. vmdurdfe. 

Woodsere, 61/6, s. the month or season 
for catting wood ; bnt see next 
word. *' If wood be cot after the 
sanne decline fitx>m us till he come 
to the equinoctial (which time 
they caO woodsere)^ it will never 
grow againe." — Heydon, Defl of 
Astrology, 1603. 

Woodsere, 63/15, ^' " ^7 woodsere is 
meant decayed or hollow Pollards." 
— T.'R. ; faint in his note to this 
passage he says, "Woodsere is 
the season of felling wood." — ^T.R. 

Woorser, IO/32, Worser, 68/15, '»^' 
wbrse, a doable comparative. A.S. 
vryrta. 

Woorth, 112/7, •^» ^ worth = for what 
I am worth, i ./. as I can, what I 
can get ""- 

Wot, 94/4- V. pr. t. ye know not what, 
an indefinite expression. 

Wote, 10/21, V. pr. t. know.' A.S. 
witan ; pt. t. Ic wat^ I know. 

Wounder, 2/2, s. wounder, slayer. A.S. 
wundian, to wound. 

Wrall, 101/4, v.pr. t. quarrel. 

Wraught, 1 1 3/35, pp. supplied, fur- 
nished. 

Wrauling, 92/i, s. quarrelling. 

Wrecke, 114/2, v. wreak, vent. A.S. 
wrecan. 

Wrest, U/i, V. turn, force away. 

Wrest^ 10/61, V. steal away, plunder. 

Wresting, 89/13, '' struggling for, 
fighting for. 

Wright, 68/1, V. write. 

Wringer, 2/13, s. extortioner. 

Write, 86/10, V. imp. mark, write the 
name on. 

Wud, 33/16, s. wood. A.S. wudu. 

WuU, 35/21, s. wool. A.S. wull. 
Gothic wulla. 



Y. 



Yam, 21/13, V. pr. t, earn. A.S. gear- 
nian. 

Yeane, 33/21, v. bring forth young. 
A.S. eanian, 

Yeerlie, 63/21, a<^. ?=yarely, readily. 
A.S. ^earu. O.h. Gei. garu. 

Yerke, 64* /q, v. kick, wince. "They 
flirt, they yfrk^ they backward 
fling." — Drayton. " 77>r, a kick, 
yark, jerk, jert." — Cotgrave. 
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